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THE GIFFORD TRUST 


“ T Having been for many years deeply and fimtly convinced that 
A the true knowledge of God , that is, of the Being , Nature , and 
m Attributes of the Infinite , of the All , of the First and tkf Only 
Cause , that is, the One and Only Substance and Being , and the true 
and felt knowledge {not mere nominal knowledge) of the relations of 
man and of the universe to Him , and of the true foundations of qll 
l ethics and morals , being , 1 say , convinced that this knowledge , 
when really felt and acted on, is the means of man's highest well- 
being, and the security of his upward progress, I have resolved , 

* from the ‘ residue ’ of my estate as aforesaid, to institute and found , 
i^ connection, if possible, with the Scottish Universities, lectureships 
or classes for the promotion of the study of said subjects, and for the 

• teaching and diffusion of sound views regarding them .... 

“The lecturers appointed shall be subjected to no test of any 
• kind , and shall not be required to take any oath , or to emit or sub- 
scribe any declaration of belief , or to make any promise of any kind ; 
they may be of any detiomination whatever , or of no denomination 
at all {and many earnest and high-minded men prefer to belong to 
no ecclesiastical denomination); they may be of any religion or way 
of thinking, or as is sometimes said, they ma$ be of no religion, 
or they may be so-called sceptics or agnostics or freethinkers, pro- 
vided only that the * patrons' will use diligence to secure that they 
be able reverent men, true thinkers, sincere lovers of and earnest 
inquirers \ after truth . . . . 

“I wish the lecturers to treat their subject as a strictly natural 
science , the greatest of all possible sciences, indeed, in one sense , 
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the only science , that of infinite Being , without reference to or 
reliance upon any supposed special exceptional or so-called miracu- 
lous revelation.... The lecturers shall be under no restraint whatever 
in their treatment of their theme.... 

“ The lectures shall be public and popular , that is, open not only 
to students of the^Universities , but to the whole community without 
matriculation , as I think that the subject should be studied and 
knoum^by all , whether receiving University instruction or not. 
I think such knowledge , if real , lies at the root of all weU-being.... 

“ And my desire and hope is that these lectureships and lectures 
may promote and advance among all classes of the community the 
trhe knowledge of Him Who is, and there is none and nothing 
besides Him, in Whom we live and move and have our being, and 
in Whom all things consist, and of man*s real relationship to Him 
Whom truly to know is life everlasting *(From Lord Gifford’s 
Will, dated 21 August, 1885.) 



PREFACE 


*1 # have quoted some sentences from the remarkable 
document which instituted the Gifford Lectureships, for 
it contains matter of permanent interest. Lord Gifford 
was* deeply convinced .that the knowledge 1 which he 
•sought to promote was of importance for human well- 
being ; he wished to make it accessible to those outside, 
as well as to those within, academic circles ; he had con- 
fidence in reason and left his lecturers free to follow 
whithersoever the argument might lead; and he himself 
gave a description of the kind of knowledge which he had 
in view. I n this description he coupled “the true founda- 
tions of all ethics and morals” with “the true knowledge 
oT God." Th£ present work is concerned with the re- 
lation between these two topics. The point of view from 
'which that relation is regarded is not the most common 
one ; but neither is it by any means novel. Many phi- 
losophers have held that ethical ideas have a bearing 
on the view of the universe which we are justified in 
forming, and they have allowed their thinking to be 
influenced by these ideas. Since, Kant proclaimed the 
primac^ of the practical reason in a certain regard, this 
point of view has been adopted by thinkers of different 
schools, 'and reasons have been urged in its support. 
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But 'a systematic investigation of the validity of thfc 
procedure is still lacking. We must ask, What is the 
justification for using ethical ideas, or other ideas of 
value, in philosophical’ construction ? In what way, if 
at all, can they be used legitimately? And wh^t effect 

fcave they upon our final view of the world ? A systematic 

* 

investigation of these questions has been attempted in 
the present volume. 

The lectures of which the book consists frere 
delivered in the University of Aberdeen in the sum-* 
mer terms of 1914 and 1915. Although nearly a year 
elapsed between the tenth lecture and the eleventh, the 
whole is, intended to be a continuous argument. In 
carrying out this argument, no attempt has been made 
to give a critical survey of contemporary thinking oft 
the topics which arise for discussion. To have done 
so would have been to extend unduly the length of the 
book.- And a survey of this kind has nowt>een render® , 
unnecessary by the work of my friend and predecessor 
In the Gifford Lectureship, Professor Pringle* Pattison. 
Through criticism of recent philosophy he has elicited 
a view akin to that which I have reached in another , 
way. Both the similarity and the difference are indi- 
cated by the title of my book. 

’ A few days before my appointment to the Gifford 
Lectureship, I was honoured with an invitatioifto give 
a course of Hibbert Lectures on Metaphysics at Man- 
chester College, Oxford. These lectures were delivered 
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fti die winter of 1913-14, ^nd for them the greater 
portion of the material now published was fir^t drafted. 
This* material was revised and enlarged before it was 
giveV’ at Aberdeen; and ‘the whole has been* again 
revised^, with additions in some places and omissions 
in others, in preparation for the press. In present 
circumstances it is perhaps unnecessary to apologise 
for the delay in its appearance. , 

My obligations to other writers — not least to those 
from whom I differ — are too numerous to mention, 
ahd they are inadequately' acknowledged in footnotes. 
In conclusion, I should like to express my gratitude to 
the Senatus of the U niversity of Aberdeen for rjs-calling 
me*to the University as a Gifford Lecturer. To, many 
old friends in Aberdeen, and especially to l)r Davidson 
and Dr Baillie, the professors of philosophy, my thanks 
are dutvfor much kindness 'and encouragement. 

W. R. S. - 

* August 1918 . 
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I 


THE »PROBfiEM 


TtjfiS purpose of the present work is ,to enquire Into 
the rearing of ethical ideas upon the viewf of reality as 
a whole wnich we are justified in forpring. The argu* 
iqefit bpgins with a discussion of Values and ends wrch 
the idea of God- In this way i£ reverses ^he tradfion^l 
order of procedure which seeks first for an interpreta- 
tion 4 of reality, founded upon'scientific generalisations or 
up6n the exceptions involved in knowledge,' and then 
gdes on to draw out the ethical consequences of the, 
V$eyf that' has been reached. This traditional methpd 
haS some advantage on the* ground of .simplicity. # It 
concerns itself gt first solely with what is and does npt 
$ttow itself to be disturbed by the intrusion of the'alifcrf 
*tfcn#eption of value or of what* ought to be. It is true 
thijt the idea a man farms of the nature of things 
-as ft whoje can hardly fail to affect his view as to what 
is Iff highest worth and thus? lead t bn tp ethical conse- 



pletenes^if mttral facts and ideas fiave been excluded 
ft the- The facts qi mortality as they appear in 
wfrM^and the ideas pf godd and evil found in man's 
4%tWp3|bn^ss, are among thedata pf experience. If we 
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? K > * * * ‘ t ' * , , 

overjook' them irt constructing our theory of reltlit^, tV« 
do so at the risk of leaving out something thaf is required 
for a view of the whole, and we shall probably fiqd thai 
our base is too narrow for the structure we build upot) 
it. On this account it is desirable to fix attention on 
: certain data which it jias been customary to disregard 
in forming a philosophical theory and to enquire how 
far these data have a contribution to ‘mqke ‘towards 
determining our ultimate view of reality. , 

This way of approach is not altogether new. The im- 
pulse towards philosophy has often come from morality 
or religion rather than from science. In Plato’s Republic , 
for instance, r the argument rests upon an examination 
of ethical conceptions and terminates in the idea of the 
Good ;ts the source of all ’reality and power. In 'most 
systems of philosophy,; however, ethical fenquiry has 
been postponed until the fundamental conceptions* of 
reality have been fully elaborated ; and, even where 
this is not the case, ethical ideas have not been worked 
methodically into the structure of the system, but have 
remained suggestions merely or , influences which ift 
1 some degree modified its general character. There wdsf* 
novelty, therefore, in Kant’s assertion of the primly 
of the practical reason in dealing with the ideas of God, 
freedom, and immortality! But his view was founded 
> on a contrast between the speculative and the practical 
reason, which left the former free, or rather compelled, 
to disregard the data of moral experience as something 
whichvlay outside the range of its application, ^md made 
the practical reason simply its supplement andtcorrec- 
tive.* Thi6 characteristic has persisted with most of the 
thinkers who have been influenced by Kants’, demand 
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‘ **.'♦.* .*’*•* | ’ , , ’ 
for la vifew of r^iity whicfyvHJJ satisfy the moral conscious- ' 

ness. They h^Ve recognised ctKical ideas as providing 

ah additional jtesy: of the Adequacy of a vipw of the world, 

not as forming an eslential portion of the data from which 

such a view should be derived. Perhaps this holds even 

of Lotze,' though, in a remarkable passage, he has for- < 

t mulated a doctrine which proclaims a complete break 

, with the traditional method. ,* 

In the concluding section of his treatise on Meta- 
f physic — the last book which he lived to write — Lot/p 
repeats a dictum with which he had closed his first book 
— ca book which bears the same title as his latest. “Tfie 
true beginning of metaphysics lies in ethics," he asserts. 
“1 admit,” he goes on to say, “that the expression is 
.not exact; but I still feel certain of being on the right 
track, when I seek in that which should, be the ground 
of that which '1 he reflexions on the world and 
hupian life* contained in his Mikrokosmu<t show the im- 
portance ot this thought for LoUe’s philosophy. They 
gitse some indication, also of the way in which ideas 
V worth or Value, and, in particular, ethical ideas may 
be nsed in interpreting the world, and of the relations 
of this*mode of interpretation to the account of the 
connexion of things arrived at by means of scientific 
conceptions. But he never worked oqt the system of 
ethical metaphysics which he adumbrated. He looked 
forward to a future occasion to justify his view against 
Objections;, but* for this justification opportunity was 
denied iym. 

His expression of opinion has thus come down to us 
‘ itl questionable shape. 1 1 has all {he impressiveness that 
belong! to a belief that, from first to last, informed the 
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1 'thinking of a philosopher wjjo^as careful to respect arid 

carryout the mfethods'and results of science. But it has 

nor been worked into his systpip, and ^is % words renjialn 

the record of a personal belief whose logical positidfo is 

Uncertain. We may be tempted ( to ask whether we are 

to take them for nothing more than this - an expression 

of the author’s individuality, which we may accept or 

reject, as our subjective preferences dictate ? If this 

were all, it would be usqless to pursue the matter further. 

Yet Lotte himself sometimes’encourages us to take this 

view; and th6 connexion in which the dictum makes 
• * „ 

its appearance raises a question. His argument is o^er 
when he says th.it the true beginning of metaphysics 
lies in ethics; and it was not from ethics that his own 
beginning was made. H e began with the difficulties and 
contradictions that confront the thinker when he tries 
to understand the connexion of things ; and he overcame 
these difficulties by postulating an inner substantial upity 
of all reality which solves the contradiction of transeunt 
causation. It is only at the end of his work tha* he 
throws out the suggestion that the secret of< reality carf 
be revealed only by the pthical ‘ought,’ and that' this 
should form the starting-point of a m^taphysicaf enquiry* 
The terms in which the dictum is stated seem pre- 
cise enough ; but they do not pretend to be exact ; <md, 
as Lotre himself has not worked out the jSoctrihe, it ist 
uhnecessary to lay stress on his form of statement. The 
yiew which he indicates is opposed <to t^e prevailing 
opinion of philosophers, but yet it is sufficiently familiar 
at the present day. It K in short, this ; that ethical ideas/ 
or, more generally, ideas about value or worth, Have a 
certain pfiraacy for, or at lea^t have an impoftaht jpd 
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legitimate bearing upon,, tfee interpretation of rgality^ 
jg'his j^^ffe^ostulate expressed in its most general terms ; 
but. as thus expressed, jt>might be used, and Kas' beep 
used, td covfer various meanings. 

One possible meaning may be mentioned, in the first * 
place, which might be accepted without entailing any 
modification of the traditional data or method of philo- 
• sophy. T£e function of ethical ideas, in interpftiting 
reality may be very real and important ; *byt it may be 
in place only after some general view of the nature of 
the world has been established. It is a Consequence of 
'theism, for instance, that the cosmic process is regarded 
as expressing a divine and therefore good purpose, so 
that, in the further interpretation of that process, ethical' 
"ideas have a legitimate and necessary function. • But’ the 
function^of ethical ideas is, in this case, secondary and , 
consequential: their place and use depend on the prior 
establishment of theism — to be more precise, of an ethical .» 
theism. It would be incorrect to assert that ‘this was 

A • V 

all that Lotze meant by his dictum, though it ha view 
whiph is ^definitely suggested by the line of argument 
in Che Metaphysic. % But it was not his full meaning;* 
and, if it had been, it would not have ^een of great sig- 
.ni^canoe. It does not put, ethics at the beginning of 
metaphysics ; it would not require to be promulgated as 
marking a divergence from traditional methods ; and it * 
would ignore all the difficulties which arise in attempting 
l&pstiablish an ethical theism withqut a previous enquiry 
’into ethical facts and principles.’ It is simply to distin-* 
*£uish it* from other and more* important meanings of 
fctie same* general statement 'that this possible meaning 
Of.it to be referred to at all. 



The'PmitM 
f 

T^e principle, if it fs to be significant of a |ype,&f 
philosophy, must mean that ethical ideas are*ndt ’merely* 
of importance in philosophical construction, but' that 
. they have a place at the basis of . the structure — that 

* our metaphysics must be founded on ethics, -that in our 
idea of the ‘ought’ we are to discover at least a guide 
to a true idea of the ‘is.’ 

i _ . 

This principle has sometimes been taken as implying 
dr justifying what may be called a subjective ground 
for determining the nature of objective reality. Here, 
accordingly, we mdy distinguish a second meaning which 
has been put upon the dictum. Ethical ideas hav? a 
direct bearing upon practice. What we say ought to be 
becomes for us «i demand that it shall 'be ; it is poten- 
tially an object of desire and determines our wishes* 
and conduct. jin this way the. whole inner worjd* not of 
obligation only but also of desire and wish combines to 

* make* a demand upon reality ; and no view' of reality is 
accepted* as one in which the whole consciousness’c^n 
find rest unless it commend itself by satisfying «this 
practical need as well as the demands of the reason. , On 

'this ground, it is sometimes held, reality must b«? not 
merely what we jind it to be, or what our reason con* 
vinces us that it is, but als'o whdt we need or wish or very 
earnestly eftsire that it shall be. “ Things,” says William 
Janies 1 , "reveal themselves soonest to those wff^ mdst 
passionately want them.” Thy statement is true, and 
he has also given the true reason for it: "for our ntSd 
(♦sharpens <»Ur wit.” Thirtgs are not what th<jy aire^be- 
Cciuse we want them so to be; but they are ^reveale<| 
to the nian who has wit to discover them, afld his wit 

1 A Piutalhln £ 7 r)tverii , p' 176. 
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is* ofteri* sharpened by his need to ‘Know. To go'fur^ 
ther thari this, ‘and to , say that reality must gatisfy 
<out wants, is to assume beforehand ^ ^ whole vie*y of 
the world and of it& adaptation to human emotion and 
desire. It *would be to beg the questions which w^ 
are setting out to discuss, and it would be to take the 
less stable factors in human nature as' the standard of 
truth 4 . ‘ • 

It is therefore important to point out that the dictutn 
that* ethics lies at the basis of metaphysics may b<; 
interpreted in a third wa>, which avoids the apparent 
subjectivity which attaches to the meaning just men- 
tioned. It may be held that our final view of reality 
must be based upon experience, that thii? experience 
infist be taken in its’ whole range, and must not be 
arbitrarily limited to the data of perception which in- 
telligence works up into science ; that the appreciation 
of moral worth, or of value generally, is as true and 
immediate a part of our experience as the judgments of 
perception: and that it, as well as they, forms a part of 
*the data q[ metaphysics. Further, it may be contended 
that*, just .is the data of sense-experience are found to 
Manifest certain regularities from which ‘laws of nature,’ 
as they are called, may be inferred, so also in our moral 
experience a certain law or order can be discovered, 
v|ith d claim to be regarded as objective, which may 
Jbe compared with the similar claim made on behall of 
natural law. If we take experience as a whole, and 
do not arbitrarily restrict ourselves to that portion of it 
With which the physical and natural sciences have <0 
dp, then our interpretation of it roust have ethical data 
at its, basis and ethical laws in its structure. It is the 
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Validity and cortseqOences of this view that I Qrdpo^p 

to disquss. 

*• * 

Before entering upon this enquiry it may be well to 
clear the way by a short review of the type$*of thought 
to which it is opposed and from which, historically, it 
is a re-action. Kant’s doctrine has led to* a* number of 
view; which differ from one'another in detail and' even 
in fundamental points But all of them might de- 
scribed, in his phrase, as asserting and depending upon 
the primacy, or at least fundamental importance, of 
the practical reason In this respect the) ma) be con- 
trasted with the pre\ ah nt or orthodox tradition of most 
philosophical schools. These ha\ e attributed primacy to 
the the oretical reason, and to the practical reason they 
have assigned, a secondary and subsidiary place. In 
gencial, the question of the relation of the practical to 
the theoretical reason has not been discussed. It has 
.been assumed, as something too obv ious for defence pr 
even for statement, that we have first jo find out «the 
true nature of things, and that tht rule antf end for 
conduct and the meaning of \ alue will then be plaiiV. 
Reason is oie, and the theory of reality is expected at 
the sapie time to be, or easily to lead to, a theory' of 
goodness. 'Phis assumption is not peculiar to onejrchooi 
of philosophy . but is shared by* various schools, though 
each may have a different way of putting the 'matter*, 
What is common to them all is that an enquiry', which, 
in data as. well as method, is purely, theoretical leads— 
sdmehow or other— to ethical results. li\ this way thfe 
ethical principfes of Rationalism, of Idealism; and of 
Naturalism are often arrived at. 
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A|| certain paint these theories all pass froni pro- 
position^ about reality or what ‘ is’ to propositions about 
goodness pr what ‘ought to be* They mak,e a transition 
toll new predicate ; f ,aiid the difficulty t ,for them lics^in 
justifying this transition. *This is the crucial question* 
for the whole class of theories which found their ethical 
doctrines dpon a metaphysics which, at the start andi 
tap t^a certain point, was not ethical. We may describe 
< (hese ‘systems generally as systems of metaphysical 
ethics : and, in seeking to unde rstand the'm, w£ have to pUR 
the question, how do they pass from lx;ing to goodness, 
from * is ’ to ‘ ought ’ ? The question i s not altogether easy, 
to answer, just because .is a rule they do not recognise 
the difficulty of making the transition and even ignore 
•that a transition to a new order of conceptions* is being, 
njade. But I think that two methods may be distin- 
guished, by which the transition hqs actually been made 
or attempted. On one of these, methods ethics is regarded 
as simjjly* an application of theoretical or metaphysic al 
pmiciples to a. new material — to the material of con- 
duct or of conscious volition Thp relation of ethics to 
metaphysics is, on this view, similar to the relation of 
‘mechanics* to mathematics Mechanics deals with the 
application of mathematic al laws or formula' to masses 
and molecules, and in the same way ethics applies meta , 
jghvsical truths to conduct or volition Reason is he Id 
pto become practical by virtue of its new subject-mattei, 
that is to say, by being applied to practice or conduct 
‘the principles remain the same; oply the applications 
different^ This isohe kind of metaphysical ethics, and 
it is that* which characterises a Rationalist or Intell^c- 
tualist School of, thought, sftch as Cartesian ism But 
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a similar .method is also *frequentl^ adopted ^by tb<? 
exponents of that form of scientific philosophy called , 
■Naturalism. Another way of proceeding from tfieo- f 
r-ctical to ethical conceptions may1>d traced in Idealislns 
of the Hegelian type or approximating to that type. 
According to this method we pass from the non-ethical 
% to ethical conceptions by criticism of the former. This 
criticum, it is he Id, brings out a meaning which is really 
implicit in the conceptions with which we started, {hctugh 
it was not at first seen to be there. The dialectic of 
the notion compels us to advance from the relatively 
abstract stage in which no ethical content was apparent 
to the more concrete stage ip which an ethical meaning 
becomes explicit. It is important to understand how 
these two methods work, and how they deal with the. 
special difficulties w'hich they encounter. They must 
therefore be considered separately. 

i . The most characteristic of all systems of Ration- 
alism is that of Descartes and his followers. According 
to him knowledge is one, and its method is always jhe 
same. “All knowledge.” he says, “is of the same nature * 
throughout, and consists solely in combining what is 
sfelf-e\ ulent'.’’ The type to which every kind of know- 
ledge must conform, if it is to be truly' knowledge, is, 
t in his opinion, mathematical demonstration. In frtathe- 
ipatics we start with self-evident propositions and pass 
from one proposition to another by meansipf a chaii) 
reasoning, each link in which is clearly a true proposi- ■ 
tion. The chain cannot be endless, that is why a special 

cl&ss of self-evident propositions is needed at t^e outset 

¥ 

* 

1 fyfttltv <*d direction m ingenu^ \ii. Philosophical Horhs, trajisL 
Haldane and Ross vol. p- 47* 
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All our ordinary scientific or philosophical. propositions 
«depend ultimately upon some primary proposition' of pro- 
positions, assumed as self-evident; but each step which 
connects the later proposition with the earlier must also 
be equally evident. We accept the proposition / because 
it is evident that it follows from* </ , and we accept* 
q because' it is evide nt that n follows from r, and so 
on ;• but sooner or later we must “reach a proposition 
whose truth dots not depend mi its* implication by any 
other proposition, IX scant s speaks sometimes as »f 
then* were only one such pioposition -the assertion by 
the thinker of his ow n conscious < \istence* and this was 
ct rt.imly for him the only s< lf-t v ident proposition which 
had existence as its predicate, but it is tltar that he 
►admits as ultimate and sell evident a number-of other 
profiositions, such us the mathematical axioms and the 
axiom of causality b rom the sc self-evident propositions 
every other sc lentific ti uth is arrived at by me ans of clear 
and evident so ps 

» Wh.it then-arc* we to say of the first ethical proposi- 
tion that enters into a syst< m of thought of this kind- 
the'first proposition, th.it is to say, that has ‘good, or 
some similar ethical conci pt as its predicate’? Of two 
things one. either this proposition is self-c vident and 
^without dependence on a preceding proposition, or tin 
only evidence in the case is its implication by some' 
preceding pioposition which, ct hypothc\t, is not an 
ethical proposition If the former is the cast, then the 
bthi^al proposition mark*, a new beginning, and is ijot 
delri^ed from any m t of purely theoretical propositions; 
And itjfnust be recogntsc*d as having indep# nek nt v alidity, 
if not necessarily primacy or control ovc*r others, when 
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the thinker ^proceeds to unify or systematise his know*'* 
ledge and attempt an interpolation of things as a' whole. ■> 
In the latter case --if it is held ‘to he evident that a, 
Certain ethical proposition follows »fropi a non-ethicaj 
proposition further questions arise. * , • 

' ' Now the former i>f these alternatives is adopted by 
many writers who, by reason of th« ir method, may be ^ 
couht<Sl among the* Rationalists. It is the prevailing 
doctrine of the intuitional moralists and may be found 
in th< Scholastics before them. Certain ethical proposi- 
tions- such as those that affirm that justice, veracity, 
and the common welfare are good are held to he' self- 
evident, not derived from mathematical, causal, or arty 
Other purely theoretical propositions. When this posi- 
tion is taken up ethics as a science is not made dependent . 
upon metaphysics. It is allowed a place of its own.. 
Ethical truths and truths of theoretical philosophy will 
he regarded as arri\ed at in the same way. and they 
will he dealt with by the same rational methods; hut 
there will he no primacy of one otfer the other; if mot^- 
physics is not a result of ethics, neither is ethics derived 
from metaphysics. And this method, so far as regards 
ethics, has been often employed by writers^ike Richard 
I’rke, who have not worked out any' metaphysical 
system, as well as by others -Reid, for example- -whose' 
ethical doctrine is part of a general philosophical t view. 
Srtcfy theories do not derive their ethical principle from 
an antecedent and non-ethical metaphysics, thodgh any 
copiprehensh e or philosophical view of this kind must* 
show -in what way ethical and theoretical propositions «. 
can be coplhined into a system. ^ ^ 

*lf, on the other hand ; we take the latter Ijne of 
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thought, and derive ethical truths from fton-ethicdl prd- 
, fnisses-^-as &e Cartesians ‘generally, and Geulincx inr 
^patrticulatf seem to have wished to do-^thgn also our 
ethilal propositions must begin somewhere. There must 
be sopie proposition which, in our s) stem, contains for 
the first time an ethical notion; and we shall accept 
this projposition not because, standing by itself, it is 
self-evident, but because it is implied by a preceding 
preposition which, c . 1 hyf>othcsi , does not contain any 
epical notioYi. * How is it jiossiblefor this to be*? Where 
are*the non-ethical premisses which, of themselves, 
justify an ethical conclusion 5 

This question is rft ver laced so far as I can make out. 
Goodness is found in different directions by different 
, thinkers of thc*»ame school. Sometimes, as by Geulincx, 
jt is held to belong onl\ to the will, which is powerless 
to effect changes in the world of sense but is supreme 
in its own narrow field. Sometimes, as by Spinoza, it 
is regarded a,s belonging to the knowledge and realisa- 
tion of one’s o\yn being as a mode* of the ultimate reality. 
Hut, whate\tr the subject of our proposition* when we 
say “this being, or this kind of life, or this attitude, is 
good,’’ the predicate ‘good < liters as a new notion which 
i.4 superadcle‘d to, and not derived from, the logical or 
mathematical or causal relations already involved. Self- 
evidence * may be claimed for the ethical proposition 
itself, but it is never shown to lie logically implied by the 
antecedent propositions '1 hey have been on a cliff* tent 
plane of thought. The assertion of goodness is not really 
, arrived at by deduction from any assertions about exist- 
ence; 'it marks the beginning of a new line of thought. 
Thus* it was *t hat the Rationalists of the seventeenth 
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ccntiiry failed to get to ethics by way o^loglcal deduction 
from principles about knowledge and reality whfch were | 
not themselvH ethical, apd by a method tvhich was^ 
imitated from mathematical proof. * * ' . 

In very mucii the same way, the Natural ists^of the 
nineteenth century failed in their attemptto reach ethical 
propositions by an extension of causal propositions. If 
we take Spencer as representing this view, we may find 
in him the promise of a new and scientific doctrine in 
which ethical principles shall have their true place i^ a 
universal and systematic philosophy, wherein everything 
is to be deduced from the doctrine of the persistence of 
force. Hut the promise of proof is not kept: it is broken 
just at the point where its fulfilment would have been 
of the greatest interest -tvhen consciousness emerges 
from the play of competing physiological rellexes.' Aftejr 
this point the pretence of deduction is cast aside. Causa- 
tion, however, is still the clue; and we look for* the 
transition from the causal to the ethical judgment. The'* 
chain of causation is crossed, however, in Spencer’s 
exfiosition by a new line of argument, when he quietly* 
assumes as self-evident a proposition which is not causal 
at all. but strictly ethical — the proposition that pleasure 
and pleasure alone is good. The line of cause, and effect 
is not altogether deserted by him ; and other^xponerits < 
of ^vplutionary ethics keep to it more consistently. In , 
all their expositions, however, t>ne truth becomes appar- 
ent : that as long as the argument is logical, ft has no 
ethical consequences; and that} whep ethical^ proposi- 
tions enter, they have not been reached by any Jogicak 
process. It is not always' that writers are content, wit^ 
the naivetti of .Sir Francis Galton, to formulate tjrie ‘ new 
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duty’ of foll^winjgf evolution ; they nujre frequently-pass 
from the assertion of a pertain evolutionary jendeney to 
jhe assumption that it has ethicab value, without stopping 
^to Reflect on the audacious? leap thef -have taken over * 
a ‘logical fence 1 .* Nevertheless,, their service to clear 
thought on this subject has been none the Jess real 
becaule it has been unintentibn.il. Their ex J ppsitioji 
has made clearer than ever the distinction which they 
have so .palpably ignored- the distinction between • is* 
a^d ‘ought, 1 between existence and value or goodness. 
And. "indirectly, the) have done the good service’ of 
drawing -attention to the tendency to overlook this ifis 
tinction in other systems of philosbph) as well as in 
their ow'ti. 

, 2. Ethical ideas, we m.i) therefore assert* are not 

,duc supply to the application of metaph) sical or theoreti- 
-cal conceptions to the subject matter of conduct. This 
method rtf metaphysical ethics will not work. There 
remains the other and more promising method. Accord- 
ing to it the purely theoretical conceptions with which 
metaphysics begins are inadequate to the interpretation 
of reality, but criticism of them reveals a content which 
wa# not present, or at least w-as not explicit, at the out- 
set. In this way these initial conceptions lead on by a 
logical' process to the conceptions which express the 
ethical nature of reality. 

This method has its classical expression in lb gel’s 
dialectic. He* passes, by successive steps, from the most 
formal and* empty of all conceptions to the fullest and 

* 1 The ethical system ot Naturalism has been examined m an < arlu-r 

to which reference may be nude * see Ethus vf Aatura/nm, 
ed., 1904. 
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mosTt concrete. The logical evolution of die notion be- 
gins with conception completely void of** content and, 
by its own < haracteristic logic, advances to mind or spirj|. 
"This,” says HejVel, “is the supreme definition of the < 
Absolute " ,15 ut " the f. ssential featurfe of mind or spirit 
is liberty, and this free niind expresses itself in morality 
and law'. Out stions of difficulty arise at each fctep of 
the long argunit nt by which this result is reached. But 
the method followed is, at least, a conceivable method ; 
and, as it shows the derivation of the ethical notion, it 
might appear that an independent study of the latter 
afttl of its implications would be unnecessary, and that 
its uk anmg is to be ascertained by examining the logical 
conditions whit h determine its place in the evolution of 
tin notion . 

It is, howevei, only on one ol the possible interpre- 
tations of a dialectic process that this view of the matter 
can bt maintained With Hegel himself, we may lay 
strt ss on what may be called the mtt lie ctual character of 
the pi oc t ss, and assert that the development of thoqght 
is a purely inner d« \t lopment . the might of the notion' 
will then be looked upon as producing from its own 
nature the whole fitness of the life of the spirit. ‘ Being’ 
logically equates with ‘nothing,’ and yet there is a 
transition from one to the other, and this transition is 
‘becoming’ . and so through the whole gamut, of cate- 
gories until we reach the morality and law of civilised 
society'. Now, if it is the mere might of the notion that 
is . sf. work heart', the last stage must be from the first 
implicit in the earliest. We shall*be compelled toreganj^ 
the whole process of evolution traced in the dialectic 
„ 1 Er(tyk!opuiu y 382, 384, 487 
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as the philosophical analogue of the old biological notion 
of preformation, according to which the germ contains, 
within itself, in ultra-microscopic minuteness, all the 
wealth of the organism with which it is continuous. 
Evolution, as interpreted by the ‘preformation theory in 
contrast with the theory of epigenesis, is simply the 
expansion of characters and parts always presenj but 
too small at first to be visible. In this sense the full- 
grown organism was supposed to Vie implicit in the cell 
from which it originated. 1 )oes ‘implicit ’ have the same 
meaning when the term is used of the logical evolution. 1 * 
Are the spirits of just men made perfect implicit, in this 
sense, in the bare notion ‘being’ with which Hegel 
starts? Is their essence already contained in it, however 
indistinctly, and however much in need of the micro- 
scopic power of the Logic to bring it to light? If it is, 
then it is impossible that this ‘ being ’ so full of charac- 
ter can be the same as nothing: and the dialectic refuses 
to marc lp 

That this view of the dialectic is “a mere caricature" 
of all that is valuable in lb-gel may well be admitted. 
Hegel himself tried to distinguish his method from the 
preformation theory of evolution. It is “only ideally 
or in thought." he said, “ that the earlier stage virtually 
involves the later'.” “ Before the mind." says Mr Brad- 
ley, ** there is a single conception, but the whole mind 
itself, which does not appear, engages in the process, 
operates on the datum , and produces the result 7 .’’ In 
this operation the mind must surely impart something 
from its own fulness ; and in the process it is always 

! * 1 Encyklopadie, S 161. , 

s Principles oj Logic, p. 381. 
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receiving new data which affect its operation. The 
mind never has simply a single conception before it, any 
more than it has ever a simple idea of the Locke-Hume 
variety. We admit, in this way, that the evolution of 
the notion resembles epigenesis — that the development 
of thought includes the assimilation of new experience. 
And if we do this, we give up the old view of logical 
evolution, as much as the biologists of to-day have given 
up the old view of organic evolution. W e admit the fact 
of epigenesis. The development of an organism is not 
? process of unrolling or expanding material which has 
been present all along. The organism is related to its 
environment by give and take, and its growth is con- 
ditioned by this interaction. 1 )oes not something similar 
hold true of the process by which thought advances to 
new and more adequate conceptions of reality ? 

If we adopt this view a dialectical development of 
concepts will still be possible ; but it will not claim to 
be determined at each stage simply by the mere content 
of the preceding concepts. The concept will be regarded 
as having for its function the knowledge of an object. « 
and its nature will lie in this function. As we akcend 
from less to more adequate concepts, our testof adequacy 
will he not merely inner freedom from contradiction, 

■ but also ability to describe and interpret reality ; and 
our concepts will be formed for the purpose of including 
the new material which experience presents. From this 
point of view the relation of concepts and of the sciences 
becomes intelligible. Mathematical concepts, for ex- 
ample, do not pretend to exhaust the nature of the real 
world. They exhibit certain abstract relations only, and 
are in this way inadequate to knowledge of reality, and 
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indeed professedly inadequate. But this- inadequacy 
is m>t the result of an inherent contradiction or of any 
defect in the concepts themselves. On the contrary they 
admit of indefinite elaboration without falling into con- 
tradiction. It is only if we use them for a purpose for 
which, they are not fitted— if we attempt through them 
alone to understand any concrete situation — that there 
is discrepancy between what is to be explained an <f what 
is explained. Neither the wish of a man nor the. fall of 
a pebble can be accounted for by mathematics alon«\ 
And, while they make plain their own inadequacy to 
describe the full nature of the concrete, they give no 
hint as to the kind of concepts by which they have to 
be supplemented in order to serve this purpose. In the 
«ame way. when it is argued that mechanism fx inade- 
quate to account for vital processes, it is not meant that 
mechanism is a self-contradictory system, but only that 
it is insufficient for the explanation of certain facts or of 
certain aspects of facts. And so at each step where one 
concept is replaced by another. Throughout our pro- 
cedure intellect never works in z'acuo ; it is an effort 
after the understanding of an object, of reality. For a 
fuller view of reality new concepts'are needed, and these 
new concepts are not derived, dialectically or otherwise, 
merely from antecedent concepts. In.no case do con- 
cepts appear out of the empty intellect independently of 
the material of experience. They are a way of dealing 
with and ordering such material, and their entry into 
consciousness is determined thereby. Our intellectual 
concepts of cause and purpose, for instance, are based 
upon experiences in our own activity; and the same is 
true of our ethical concepts. 
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These reflexions are not put forward as supplying 
the place of a full examination of metaphysical ethics. 
Hut they may serve to prepare the mind for a construc- 
tive effort of a different kind by showing the fundamental 
difficulties in the way of any theory which seeks to derive 
ethical notions from notions which are not ethical. The 
same problem confronts all such theories — the problem 
of accounting for the introduction of an ethical concept 
into the argument. And, whatever the special method 
they adopt, these different theories betray the same 
obscurity at the crucial point. The rationalist hesitates 
to say whether his first ethical proposition is in its own 
nature self-evident, or is implied by lion-ethical pro- 
positions. The latter alternative has never been put 
forward clearly ; and the former alternative allows an in- 
dependent beginning for ethics. The difficulty is similar 
if the dialectical evolution of concepts be followed. N un- 
ethical concepts are inadequate for the description of an 
experience which includes moral factors; they may prove 
their own inadequacy, but they do not themselves supply 
the deficiency. The ethical concept could never have 
been evolved out of non-ethievd antecedents and without 
the help of moral experience ; and this experience mu$t 
therefore be taken into account by any metaphysics 
which professes to be ethicai. 

The fault which is to be found with metaphysical 
ethics is. in the end. just this, that its data are insuf- 
ficient. It tends to disregard that portion of experience 
which is of greatest importance for its purpose, namely, 
moral experience. It bases ethics upon metaphysics, 
and metaphysics is an interpretation of experience ; but 
it starts from a limited view of experience, and tries to 
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pass to ethical concepts without taking into account 
those factors in experience which are relevant to the 
later enquiry, though they may not Have been required 
for the earlier stages. The data of experience which 
philosophy has to interpret are not limited to sense 
perception and the material of scientific knowledge ; 
they include the facts of desire and volition whicjt are 
formative forces in the structure of life; and, in addition, 
they include also the experience of moral approval 
and disapproval and, generally, the whole appreciation 
of value. 'This last is the special region of experience 
from which ethical concepts arise. It is a marked accom- 
paniment of the active life of the lift; of desire ami 
volition - -but it reacts upon and colours the whole of 
Experience. 

. It may be allowed that, when we occupy ourselves 
with this aspect of experience, it has a tendency to divert 
our attention from the purely logical or purely causal 
order in which the scientific intelligence regards its 
^objects ; it may* thus interfere with the spirit of pure 
science : and, for that reason, it may be well to banish 
sternly from our minds the attitude, of moral or aesthetic 
appreciation when our purpose is simply to understand 
the connexions of phenomena. The more severely we 
keep to the logical and causal points of view the better 
it will be for our mathematical and physical knowledge. 
The perfection of these sciences depends upon their li mi 
tation ; and the more perfect they art;, the more clearly 
are they separated from ethical appreciation, and the 
more impossible is it to pass directly from the logical or 
causal to the ethical judgment. The latter is based upon 
an aspect of experience overlooked or deliberately 
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disregarded by the sciences, and deals with it by the use 
of concepts which would have been confusing and irrele- 
vant in mathematics or physics. But the aspect which 
science neglects is none the less fundamental in life. 
And, when we clearly recognise the importance of this 
phase of experience- -the facts of moral approval and 
disapproval, that is to say- we are prepared to recognise 
the unique position of the ethical concept. This justifies 
an independent beginning for ethics itself, and at the 
same time leads us to expect that moral experience and 
ethical ideas may have a contribution of their own to 
make to the interpretation of the world. 

This formulates our problem. Morality is a factor 
in experience ; ethical ideas have a place in conscious- 
ness. Our theory of reality as a whole must take account 
of these things ; and the question concerns the differ- 
ence which they make in our final view of the world and 
in the arguments which lead up to that view. To ap- 
proach this question systematically it will be necessary 
to devote a little time to the description" of ethical ideas, 
and their place in experience, so that wo may be pre- 
pared to decide whether there is any truth in the dictum 
that we must seek in that which should be for the ground 
of that which is. 
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Pi-nrosornv is a result of the contemplative attitude to 
things, in which man observe s them ami reasons about 
them, but does not himself lake part in bringing about 
the events which he seeks to understand. It is born ctf 
leisure, therefore. The work of thought may be strenu- 
ous enough itself : it must necessarily be strenuous to 
attain its end ; but, for this very reason, it requires a 
mind aloof from affairs, withdrawn from the ordinary 
business of life, indifferent to the practical activity which 
leaves little room for contemplation and disturbs its 
serenity. The thinker is expected to regard all things 
with, equal mind*; his business is with their nature* and 
connexions only ; he is the servant of truth alone, and, 
at its demand, it is held that he must put aside the 
common prejudice in favour of the good or beautiful or 
useful. 

The growth of science also encourages the same 
attitude. Science, it is true, is distinguished from philo- 
sophy by the multiplicity and importance of its practic al 
applications. The present time, beyond all others, is 
the da,y of the achievements of applied ’•science, and it 
is for the sake of its application to the arts of life that 
science itself is held in honour by an impatient public. 
The connexion is very close between principles and 
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application : the latter would not exist were it not for the 
former ; and the former would lose encouragement and 
stimulus — would perhaps never have been recognised 
- had it not been for their promise of a power overthe 
environment which should minister to man's desires. 
Hut, even with a view to their subsequent applications 
to practical affairs, it is not well that the man of science 
should have these interests constantly before his eyes. 
The practical interest is apt to interfere with the theo- 
retical interest, to make impartiality difficult and to 
weaken the concentration of mind which successful 
enquiry needs. 1 lence the current and familiar speciali- 
sation. In the foreground is the inventor who ministers 
to the demands of industry ; behind him stands the 
scientific enquirer who, by an arduous method, discovers 
the principles which another puts to practical use. The 
sphere of values is accordingly assigned to the inventor 
and taken out of the hands of the scientific discoverer. 

Further, it is recognised that the world is a process 
of evolution, or at least that it is in continual change. 
Hut mere change cannot be made an object of know- 
ledge. Thought seeks the permanent within or behind 
the changes ; and it is only in so far as constant factors 
can be discovered in it that the changing process be- 
comes the object of knowledge. The contrast between 
the flux of experience and conceptual fixity has even 
led certain thinkers to adopt the view that the intellect 
necessarily tends to pervert reality by substituting a 
fixed concept for that which actually is always in process 
of change or growth. With this view we are- not at 
present concerned. But it is true that science looks 
for constancies, for the permanent law rather than for 
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the changing event. Even if it he true that change is 
as necessary to permanence as permanence is to change, 
the preference of science is for the permanent. 

The same attitude is apt to persist even when man 
and his ideals are the object of reflexion, ft is often 
forgotten that man himself is an agent in the: world's 
changing course, and that his agency is determined by his 
ideals : that he selects between possible lines of action 
and that his selection may be determined by his judg- 
ment of what is good or better. Human agency is thus 
one of the factors of that world of experience which both 
science and philosophy set out to explain ; and human 
agency is affected by conceptions or ideals of value. 
In this way, values belong to the object which we have 
to explain when man himself is included ambng the 
objects of enquiry. Further, as a fact of mental life, 
the experience or consciousness of value is as funda- 
mental as the experience or consciousness of events. 
Man is not a cognitive being in the first instance, and 
only thereafter an active being. Knowledge is sought 
by him in virtue of some interest ; and the interest in 
knowledge for its own sake is a late acquisition. Pri 
marily, he seeks to know in order that he may turn his 
knowledge to some use beyond the mere knowledge: 
it has to serve to control his environment or to adapt 
him to it. He wishes to understand a thing because 
understanding it will make him in some degree its 
master. The attitude of valuation, accordingly, may 
even be $aid to have priority in the development of 
mind over the attitude of cognition. 

The pri mar)’ experience, on which all later views of 
the world and of self are built, is not perceptive merely, 
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it is also appreciative. It involves in every part sonle 
consciousness or appreciation of worth or value, as well 
as the consciousness of objects as existing and changing. 
The distinction between the two attitudes itself belongs 
to the growth of mind. The primary experience is at 
once perceptive and appreciative ; its object is both 
an existence and a value ; but the two elements have 
to be discriminated for the sake of understanding and 
of practice alike. The whole system of scientific know- 
ledge is arrived at by means of a preliminary abstraction 
by restricting attention to the nature and laws of the 
things observed and disregarding the element of value 
which they are experienced as somehow possessing or 
entailing. And this abstraction is itself a selection de- 
termined by an interest. By a similar and equally valid 
abstraction we may concentrate attention on the aspect 
of value, which is omitted by the sciences, and construct 
a theory of value which will supplement, and in some 
sense correspond with, the scientific theory of facts and 
relations. The final problem will concern the relation 
of the two systems, when thought seeks in the end to 
restore the harmony into which it has broken. One of 
these systems — the. scientific view which does not con- 
cern itself with values —may be regarded as sufficiently 
well knowm in its general character. But some account 
is necessary of the complementary system of valuer : 
although that account must be restricted to certain lead- 
ing features, important for their bearing on the final 
problem. # 


The varieties of value are clearly distinguished onlf 
in the mature consciousness ; and their enumeration 
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must not.be mistaken for a psychological account of 
their genesis, any more than a classification .of the 
sciences is to be confused with a psychology of cognition. 
We have to distinguish kinds of value, not different ways 
in which we become conscious of value, although we< 

• may expect difference in the objects to be correlated 
with a difference in the conscious attitude to them. And 
values may be discriminated in different ways according 
tgthe principle of division adopted. Some of these ways 
may be described as formal ; but one distinction has 
special regard to content, and with this distinction a 
beginning may be made. 

In the first place, then, values may be distinguished 
into kinds according to the nature of the objects or ideals 
to which they have reference or within which they may 
be .included. It is impossible, at the outset, to lay down 
a principle for determining all the different varieties of 
value, and the distinctions which we draw may conceal 
a unity <jf system which will be disclosed in the course 
pf further analysis. We must start from a preliminary 

* and empirical classification. I n this way we may enume- 
rate happiness, beauty, goodness, and truth as com- 
prehensive descriptions under which many particular 
experiences of value may be brought, and as expressive 
of ideals to which worth is undoubtedly assigned. 

The first of these' ideals —happiness — is that which 
f is most commonly in our mouths and appeals most 
forcibly to the plain man. Almost everyone admits that 
what contributes to happiness is of value ; some are 
willing to say that this is the very meaning of value. 
But, when we come to look at the conception 'happiness 
more closely, this first view seems to need amendment. 
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A man’s happiness may consist in realising or in con- 
templating beautiful things, or in the pursuit of goodness, 
or in the search for and attainment of truth, or in the 
gratification of some strong passion, such as the love of 
• power, .or in the work-a-day life from which reflexion 
is banished, or in passing from enjoyment to enjoyment. 
The content of the notion happiness will differ accord- 
ing as it signifies one or other of these things, or some 
combination of them. And a notion which, like this, m«jy 
mean anything comes very near to meaning nothing. 1 1 
becomes a mere form into which any, or almost any, 
view of the worth’ of life may be fitted. There is, how- 
ever, one positive element in the notion happiness, and 
to this element due regard must be paid. It implies 
always 'the simple but positive element pleasure. * 
Expressions are occasionally to be met with in sojne 
writers — Bentham is an example 1 — which seem to imply 
that the words pleasant and good have the same mean- 
ing. But this identification, or apparent identification, 
of two different ideas is probably due to nothing mor^ 
than an impatience with any divergence from the 
doctrine of hedonism. It certainly overlooks a clear 
distinction. That something is pleasant is a fact of 
immediate experience — that and nothing more. 'I’hat 
this pleasure is good or worth) - or has value is a further 
assertion. 7’ his is shown by the fact that it is at least 
open to dispute whether certain pleasures have value or’ 
are in any way good. Malicious pleasure is a case in 
point. On the one hand it must be held by.the hedo- 
nist that while malice itself is bad, or has negative 

1 E.g., Principles of Morals and Legislation, p. ^ and chap, ii (ed. 
of 1879). 
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value, the malicious man’s pleasure in his evil deed is 
an element of good or positive value in the total experi- 
ence. On the other hand it is maintained that this 
pleasure has in it no element of good at all- -that it 
even makes the total experience worse than it would 
have been had the malicious act failed to bring pleasure 
to the agent or had it stirred in him a conscientious 
pain. It is not necessary to argue the point on its merits. 
All that is necessary is to make clear that there is no 
contradiction in holding that the malice which is accom- 
panied by pleasure is worse than the malice which is not, 
or, in other words, that there are some cases of pleasure 
which are not in themselves good. Consequently, when 
the assertion is made that pleasure, or pleasure alone, is 
uf value, the predicate adds something to the subject of 
the proposition the meaning is not the same as if one 
said ‘pleasure is pleasant.’ The assertion is not a tauto- 
logy ; and, if hedonism is of any significance as an ethical 
theory, it is because its fundamental proposition that 
j) lease re alone is of value is a synthetic proposition and 
not merely analytic or verbal. 

Hedonism is of course a familiar doctrine both in 
ordinary life and in philosophy. Its philosophical im- 
portance consists largely in its attempt to make ethics 
a quantitative science by introducing a single standard 
by which values of all kinds may be measured. It has 
no difficulty in laying down the principle ; but it has 
never achieved precision, or gained general assent, in 
its manner of applying it to the details of life. Spiritual 
goods'cannot be measured against material on the same 
scale. There is not sufficient evidence to show that a 
society of Socrateses would experience more pleasure 
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than a society of fools, — or, at least, than a society of 
ordinary people, who enjoyed material goods and did 
not trouble themselves or their neighbours by asking 
inconvenient questions. The hedonist philosopher has 
commonly preferred the goods of the mind not because 
he could prove them to be more pleasant, but because 
he held them to be more noble. The feeling of pleasure, 
real and positive as it is, partakes in this connexion of 
the formality which belongs to the ideal of happiness. It 
belongs to every kind of value when realised in its 
fulness, and in some degree belongs to every realisa- 
tion of value. It may be regarded as a feeling of value, 
but it is not a measure or standard of value. Although 
it accompanies all experiences of value, it does not ex- 
press their distinctive nature or enable us to discriminate 
their differences. Accordingly, as pleasure does not 
explain or measure value, it seems better also not to 
speak of it as an independent kind of value. It attaches 
itself to value of every kind, instead of being one kind 
amongst the others. 

The remainingkindsof value which have been already 
enumerated are the a-sthetic, the moral, and the intel- 
lectual, corresponding to the traditional ideals of the 
beautiful, the good, and the true. 

Among these difficulty arises regarding the inclu- 
sion of intellectual value. It is maintained by an active 
school of thinkers that truth is simply a copcise express 
sion for Working efficiency, that it is capable jof analysis 
into certain other values, and that all so-called intellectual 
values h^tVe their real value in relation to some other 
function than 4 intellectual apprehension. On this view. 
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truth, although a value, would not be regarded as one 
of the fundamental kinds of value. The view appeals 
for support to the practical interests which determine 
the beginnings of knowledge. Hut it overlooks the in- 
dependent interest in knowing which characterises the 
* maturity of the human mind. Truth has been found to 
possess a value which is not capable of being resplved 
into other and practical interests, and which must there- 
fore be regarded as independent. It is the object and 
the attainment of intelligence alone and can in this way 
be distinguished from happiness or goodness or beauty. 
The ptoper attitude of the intelligence to a true propo- 
sition, or to a system of true propositions, is simply belief 
or assent ; and this is an intellectual attitude different 
from the mere enjoyment of happiness, the moral ap- 
proval of goodness, or the artistic admiration of beauty. 
This difference, however, suggests another question. If 
we call truth a value, do we not thereby obliterate the 
distinction with which we started between cognition and 
appreciation ? The answer to this question seems to be 
that the true proposition, merely as true, is not a value 
apart from the intelligence which understands and ap- 
propriates it. 1 1 is knowledge of truth, or truth as known, 
tha,t has value. Man as a thinking being finds value in 
the truth which he seeks ; it may even become the chief 
aim of his life, and he cherishes it on its own account • 
nqt as something alien to himself, but as completing or 
perfecting his own intellectual nature. 

. Moral.and aesthetic values are closely connected -- 
. so closely that they have sometimes been identified. 
But even a little reflexion brings out differences that 
may not be ignored. In the first place* there is a 
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subjective distinction. The mental attitude by which we 
apprehend or detect beauty is not the same as that in 
which we become aware of goodness. Both, however, 
differ from the intellectual attitude in knowledge ; and 
the term appreciation may be used for both kinds of 
valuation. But this term covers attitudes of mind which K 
are not the same. Our appreciation of a beautiful sun- 
set, for example, differs from our appreciation of a good 
deed or a good -character. The former is admiration 
simply, the latter approval. 

No doubt the attitudes may be combined. Admira- 
tion of a work of art is often conveyed in terms which 
express approbation or approval also. Not only do we 
speak of a good picture or a good artist, but this phrase 
may indicate not merely admiration of the work, but ap>- 
proval of it and its author. On the other hand, .'esthetic 
terms are used for moral excellence : the Hebrew praised 
the ' beauty of holiness’; the Greek conception of /caXo- 
KayaOLa signified the union* of art and morality at their 
highest point; and. in the modern phrase *a beautiful 
soul,’ a term of aesthetic admiration is used to express 
high moral approbation. Even in these phrases, how- 
ever, what is expressed seems to be the combination of 
two modes of appreciation rather than their identity. 
The ‘ beautiful soul ’ is an object of aesthetic admiration, 
but this object is the result of dispositions and activities 
to which moral approval is appropriate. The moral 
object-— the soul that is in harmony with the moral ideal 
— is also an object of aesthetic admiration: , the good, 
when fully realised, is in this case seen to be something , 
that is alsd beautiful in itself. Ancf, when we use terms 
of moral approval for the aesthetic object, we can perhaps 
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discover - that * our thoughts' have passed from the 
object as beautifuf'to another' aspect of the situation. 
We do not spelik of a sunset as good instead of beautiful, 
or,, if we do, we recognise that we are not using the word 
‘good’ in its ethical meaning. It is more common to 
apply the term ‘good ’ to the work of human art • and 
still more common to apply it to thg artist ; and in these 
cases, moral approval may be implied ; but this ftioral 
approval is something superadded to .esthetic admira- 
tion, and not identical with it. We admire the work 
•without any thought of how it was dony or even who did 
it but when we approve (in the ethical sense) it is with 
reference to the conscious activity of the artist who used 
his skill to realise the ideal which he was able to conceive. 

•. Moreover, instances are also common in which the 
two attitudes diverge. The same concrete situation may 
call forth moral approval combined with .esthetic depre- 
ciation, or aesthetic admiration combined with moral 
disapproval. We approve without admiring, or admire 
and at die same time condemn. The moral character 
t>r good deed may be spoiled for our aisthetic sense by 
awkwardness or lack of grace. Great crimes may call 
forth our reluctant admiration by the manner in which 
they are devised and carried out : there was no incon- 
sistency^ I )e Quincey : s description of ‘•murder as a fine 
art.’ Ora whole career, such as that of Napoleon, may 
appeal to our aesthetic sense although it is condemned 
by our mdral judgment. 

In* the second place, the distinction between the 
aesthetic aftd the moral Judgment is confirmed when we 
examine their respective objects. Any work of fine art, 
anything we call beautiful, has a certain independence 



and completeness in itself. To use 'an* ilfustrattop 
of Professor Steward’s, “ Hermes is^rfug up^at Olympic, 
and we find him beautiful as soon as we $&e him?,” The, 
dust of centuries has hidden' his beauty, but has not 
changed it. We may know nothing of his origin or 
history : who the sculptor was, or what his purpose, 
when the work was completed,* or what temple it was 
meant to adorn. All these are but accessory circum- 
stances of interest to the scholar. Knowledge about 
them may perhaps -add to our admiration ; but ignorance 
of them can do jittle to impair it ; the eye is satisfied* 
with seeing. The artistic object. is something aloof and 
by itself, like the Platonic ideas --"all breathing human 
passion far above," Contemplation of it lifts us out of 
* the life of action and thinking, and of their value’s 

i 

Thou, silent form, dost tease us out ot thought 
As doth eternity : Cold Pastoral ! 

When old age shall this generation waste. 

Thou shalt remain, in midst of other woe 
Than ours, a friend to man. , 

Hut Keats mistook its message when he read its lesson-, 
as ‘‘ beauty is truth, truth beauty.” This i^ a. confu- 
sion of values. Beauty is beauty, and that is enough. 
/Esthetic contemplation 'rests upon a certain external 
and sensuous content, and doesjiot need to go^ beyond 
■ this content either to intellectual meaning^or to the con- 
text of circumstances in which it was produced. The 
‘ material object is of itself sufficient to provoke and to 
justify admiring contemplation : even knowledge "Jbf the 

1 Cp. H., Rickert, Kvlturwissensckaft utld Naturwissenschaft, 2nd 
ed., p.,75- / . 

’ IX'otes on the Nicujnnchcan Ethics of Aristotle, voL. (, p. 183. 
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•artist’s purpose is unessential ; far less is it necessary to 
enquire into his state of rpind antj to know what sort 
of a mafn he was. I'lie sensuous object) in form and 
content, is that to which beauty fundamentally belongs > 
when we speak of beauties of mind and character, we 
art conscious that we^are using aesthetic terminology in 
a sepse which, if perfectly just, is jet derivative ipid not 
fundamental. 

It is different with moral appreciation. ^Kven if our 
primary moral judgments seem lo have an external 
application, a little criticism makes it clear that the ex- 
ternal thing has onl) instrumental goodness and can 
never have intrinsic goodness If we speak of a good 
character, it is clear that the moral approval has respect 
.to the soul and not to the body ; even when we speak 
of a good deed, re llexion convinces us that the mere 
overt act whereby things in space change their places 
is not in itself goo,d or < v il , its value, if it have any, 
can be instrumental only . that is to saj , it is regarded 
as a cailse of what is good, but not as good in itself 
The action to be appreciated as moral must.be taken 
from Its inner side. The rescue Yrom drowning — to Use 
a time-honoured illustration — will be approved or dis 
approved according as the intention was to restore to 
a life of usefulness or to reserve for future torture. Wc 
Auftt always go back to the inner aspect of conduc 1 
— the intention , and the mtentipn never stands alone, 
as Something holding for this case only and having no 
relation tp anything else. It is part of a system of con- 
duct; Thus the approval of a single act or in< idem is 
^judgment concerned with the inner life, anti apt to be 
concerned with the whole life. We cannot disregard the 

3 2 
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motive — as vve do in th<! case of the artist — or be in- 
different to what soft of a tpan the agent was. Moral* 
judgments have not the completeness and independence 
*of iesthetic judgments. From the first, if they do nof 
form a system, they depend upon a System,. 

*■ 

These different kinds of value depend upon a differ- 
ence in the objects valued.* Certain formal distinctions 
remain which call for explanation. The most obvious 
and important of fhese distinctions is that between In- 
trinsic and Instrumental value. A thing may have value 
or worth in itself quite apart from anything else'to which 
it leads ; and this is called intrinsic value. On the other 
hand, when we call a thing good or say that It has value, 
we are Often aware that we use the term not for what.' 
the thing is in itself, But because of something else which 
follows from it as an effect. Thus a surgical operation' 
may be said to be good, not, certainly, because it has any 
intrinsic worth in itself and apart from its consequences, ■ 
but because it may be a means of prolonging* life or 
restoring health : and we assume that life and health* 
are good in themselvds or (if they are not) that they 
causally determine something else whicldis good in itself. 
Consequently, where we make use of a proposition which, 
asserts merely instrumental value, value does not, strictly 
speaking, belong to the subject of the proposition. What 
' we ascribe to that subject is not value but causal effici- 
ency to bring about something else which is assumed > 
or implied to possess value. • Assertions of instrumental- 
value, being thus causal propositions, are at the same 
time utility-propositions : the thing is said to be useful 
as leading to something else which is of intrinsic aralue. 
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The weight of ariy thorough enquiry must therefore fall 
upon tfye conception of intrinsic value, and it might seen) 
that the conception of instrumental value could be dis- 
missed at once as having to do solely with cadsal rela-^ 
tions. Hut the case is not so simple , and some further 
enquiry is necessary into the relation of instrumental 
to intrinsic value. % 

I he science in which the conception of value has 
been used with greatest effect is economics , and it 
may be well to consider for a moment the economic 
conception of value, for in ( conomics * value ’ has a well- 
defined meaning. The value of any economic good is ( 
determined^ by its relation to other things which can be 
got in exchange for it , and when we have in money a 
•general measure of the ratio in which things can be ex- 
changed for one another, the measurement of value is 
easy : a thing’s value is its price. The term ‘ Value,’ in 
this sense, is what the economist also calls ‘ value in 
exchange’; it is an instrumental value* a means of getting 
something els£ , and to this use the term ' value ’ is 
generally restricted in economic reasoning. To under 
stand its further significance needs a little examination 
of the concept. The value of any article A consists in 
its relation to the amounts of other articles (say //, C , 
an)d D ) or <yiy one or more of them’ which can be got 
in exchange for it. The value of B, in the same way , 
will consist in its relation to the amounts of A , C, and 
B t pr any one or more of them, which can be got in 
exfchangg for it. Similarly of the values of C and /?. 
And, if we measure the value of all commodities by 
money, then money itself has to be valued in terms 

of these other commodities : for it, after all, is one 

* 
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commodity amongst others. Thus the attempt to define 
the economic value of any one commodity always lands 
us. in the long run, in a circle — provided we keep $p 
'^his meaning of value as instrumental. The circular 
nature of the definition is only hidden from us because 
’we commonly define the value in relation to a common 
measure, money, and overlook for the moment *the fact 
that the value of money itself must be defined in relation 
• to other arricles. Hence the economic conception of 
value (that is, of value in exchange) is found on analysis 
to depend on commodities having some other value 
than this -a value which is independent of their relation 
So other commodities. That is to say r , \ alue in exchange 
rests' ultimately upon what Adam Smith called ‘ value 
in use,’ and what Jevons and Others after him have called 
simply * utility.’ The term ‘ utility ’ would not have been 
retained by economists unless it had been found con- 
venient ; but it is no more correct here than in some of 
its ethical uses. It does not clearly distinguish intrinsic 
value from \aluc in exchange, because the latter is also 
a kind of utility ; and utility, indeed, should mean use- 
fulness for something, and thus imply that \ ery reference 
to another thing which, in thjs place, it is introduced 
to avoid Adam Smith’s term * value in use,’ though 
somewhat clumsy, is really more correct than the simpjer 
term ‘utility.’ The point which it is desired to bring out 
is that the commodity has a value in itself, which js not 
dependent on its relation to other things which it pro- 
duces or which may be got for it. The people who 
desire it desire it for its own sake to use, as Adam 
Smith says; of simply to enjoy. This value is indepen- 
dent of exchange; and when a thing has this value, 
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'people are wiling to do something or to give up^soipe- 

tjiing in order to possess it. The things they do or giVe 
up have value in exchange, or instrumental valye, and 
plerhaps that only. But this thing, which has a value 
independent of exchange, possesses intrinsic value or 
worth — at' least from the point of view of ’economic 
fecienoe. * ’ c 

The economist ha^ his scale* of values, and can .id just 
all economic goods to their proper places on the stall*. 
l!lut the goods receive the it places on the .scale not in 
virtue of tht v irown intrinsic quality, hut because of wh.tt 
can be got for them foi what they will brhig in money, 
or according to their telation to ,sonic more intricate 
standard Tfu* economist may recognise intrinsic value 
OV the basis upon which his \ ulu< s rest, but he measures 
these by an external stand. ud his whole valuation, 
therefore, is extrinsic It wc attempt to measure things 
by their intrinsic worth if, for instance, vve raise the 
question, of the impoitance of economic goods in lift .is 
£ whole — wt shall have to seek out some way of dc t« r- 
' mining intrinsic value j>, which wull be entirely chffen nt 
from the scab of the economists and whicli may assign 
the highest plat e to goods unrec ognised on the* ec onomu 
scale 

* An* attempt to m< asurt intrinsic values would raise 
quesf'ons hard to answer. Are economic goods*, loi in- 
stance, td have a plate on this scale ? and if so at what 
point ? Or are they all— the* whole innteri d apparatus 
of life, that .is to say to be rc gurded as having instru- 
mental value only ? Merely to sttpc this question is to 

1 Cp. ‘Ethical Aspects of Economics,’ Intv national Journal of 
&hus , vol. xvn (1907), pp 1 ff, 317 ff , 437 ff 
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shjpw that the distinction between Intrinsic and idstru* 
mental value is not of such easy application as it seemqp 
to be at the first glance. Obviously, the surgical operation 
has instrumental value only, the medical art is good, 
but not good in itself — only as a means for restoring 
health or preserving life. But what of health, or long 
‘ life ? Are these w good in themselves, or only as means 
to happiness, or social efficiency, or some other end ? 
The mere statement of these questions is sug^qstive of 
controversy. 

And a further consideration has also to be taken 
into account.’ For a liitle experience shows us that the 
same thing may be both an end-in -itself and also a 
means to something else that has value. Knowledge, 
for instance, may be good in itself, that is, have intrinsic 
value, and knowledge may lead to sympathy, and so 
have instrumental value also. And sympathy may have 
intrinsic value; but it may also react upon and stimulate 
knowledge-, as well as affect other persons by deeds of 
beneficence, and thus have at the same time instrumental 
'value. The category of means and end, under which we 
are striving to understand value, does not give us a 
single clear line of advance. Just as, in nature, we do 
not find one thing which is simply cause, and another 
thing which is simply effect, but interaction is the rule, a 
so here, means and end'are'interwoven in the complex 
fabric of life. * * 

The category of means and end is indeed an im- 
perfect gtitde for identifying'and discriminating values. 
It is a useful and necessary distinction for our thinkirt§f; 
but life overruns it, and sometimes obliterates it In its 
continuous process. Where do the means end, and 
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where docs the end begin ? Is it winning pnly* that is 
the end of the game ? or is the game its ow*n end which 
victory crowns with an added worth ? The tpeans, it 
may be said, may in such a case have an intrinsic value 
of their owri ifr addition to their instrumental value as 
leading to the end, find the total value of the whole 
exper^nce will be the sum of the intrinsic values of 
meandS and of end. Hut this does not state tlje truth 
fully; the total value cannot be arrived at by mere 
addition 1 .' It may even he that, in certain 'experiences, 
"neither the meaps alone nor the end alone has any 
intrinsic value. Is it not often the case that you would 
not play the game at all — that it would have no value 
for you unless you had a chance of winning ? and, on 
the bther hand, th.it you would not value victory at all 
except as the result of the game ?’ What we hold as 
good may be the end reached in this particular way or 
by these means. Means and end shade into one another 
in experience, and no value at all may belong to one 
pf them apart from the other. Qr it may be that each 
bas some value in itself, but that the value of the whole 
Realised experience is greater than the sum of the values 
which would belong to its parts if taken separately. 

Ethical analysis does not stop at the same point 
as psychological analysis or physical division stops. 
Generally’ it stops much earlier. We may proceed with 
our psychological analysis far beyond the point at which 
value has disappeared from the factors into which the 
experience is analysed. The simplest things to which 
If is possible to assign value may be very complex things 
in thfeir actual existence; and the' whole of- which wp 
1 Cp. ( 1 . E. Moore, • Prindpia Etiuca, p. 28 
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can be sun* that its full intrinsic value is there to be 
seen, if we have insight to see it, may be a very com 1 -' 
prehensile whole indeed. 

It is customary to draw a distinction ^between Per- 
mant nt and Transient values. AUpnental states may be 
view* din respect of their duration, they last for a Jpnger : 
or shorter time , and the time admits of exact measure- 
ment. t) oration has thus a prominent place among the 
tondi||ons tlrrough which lienlham sought to measure 
t ht value of .1 lot of pleasure or pain, 1 , and thereby to'' 
transform ethics into a quantitative science It was^tn 
the attc mpted measurement of intensity that the chief 
pitfalls tor him lay ; with duration he seemed to have 
no difficulty. Taking a second or other short interval 
as the unit of his reckonin'*, he estimated the value of 
a continuous experience by multiplying its intensity 
into the numhc r of seconds w*hich it lasted. Even this 
measurement, however, proceeded" upon an assumption 
the assumption that the pleasure or.jiain which was 
regarded as a continuous experience* was of idcnt&al, 
iutensit\ throughout its duration; and this assumption 
is not justified by the facts. Thus even in* the measure- 
ment of duration the hedonic calculus is in difficulties, 
not because* we cannot count time, but because we may 
no^ assume* that the experience which endures remains 
of constant intensity. This difficulty may' be circum- 
vented by » stimating degrees of permanence in another 
way. Instead of looking to the immediate. conscious*? 
experience, which varie$ from moment to moment, 
rpay measure the p&rmanencc^ of the objects to which 
1 I'rwtiph's of Morals ami Legislation (ed of 1879), p 29 
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we attribute value, or of the mental' dispositions or in- 
terests which are the conditions of our enjoyment of 
1hes<^ objects. The later utilitarians commonly followed 
'this course, and lientham did not ignore its applications. 
For them, as for llentham, value ultimately lay only in 
the Immediate experience, which is in constant .flux ; 
but they recommended their disciples to turn their eyes 
mom it and seek rather the possession ol the objects, 
and the cultivation of the interests, from which pleasure 
norinally followed. Although pleasures were transput, 
{.hey had sources which were comparatively permanent 
and ^hich might give stability to human values. - 

The attitude recommended bv the utilitarians is not 

r 0 

necessarily restricted to the hedonic interpretation. o( 
value. The attainment of value is always determined 
by objects, whether material things or other factors in 
the environment ; it is also conditioned by the deposi- 
tions and interests of the p< rsons in whom the value 
is realised. Anti in both thise respects there may be 
varyyig degrees ok permanent c . As regartls the objec- 
tive conditions, it has been customary for the proverbial 
philosopher to depreciate material things- -all that is 
commonly called wealth -as transient and the prey of 
moth and rust : our hold on them is without doubt un 
certain, and the enjoyment which they yield is apt to 
.diminish with years. On the other hand social objec is, 
»iSuch as “honour, lovt , obedience, troops of friends,” are 
held to be more lasting, although they too cannot be af 
firmed to be jvermanent, ev< n when the person is woiihy 
of them. It is obvious that, as long as we are dealing 
with' temporal objects, we cannot assort anything more 
„than relative permanence. Onlyjdoal objects, < onceived 
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as independent of 11 time, can be called permanent in 

the strict sense. Such are the ‘eternal values’ of truth. 

4 ► * . 

beauty, and goodness ; such also is the love of Gojl. * 
It may seem easier to draw the distinction from the 
side of personal dispositions than from that of their 
objects ; but here also there are divergent estimates. 
There is an old controversy between the sensualist and^ 
the philosopher as to "whose pleasures are the greater, 
and this controversy has been looked upon aij settled 
only because the philosopher has been allowed to {Jive 
literary expression to the debate, and has summed up < 
in his own favour. As he puts the case, he alon4 has 
experience of the pleasures of knowledge as well as of 
those of sense, and as he prefers the former his judgment 
musf be accepted without appeal. Perhaps he has mot 
summed up <|uite fairly; and the sensualist, had he beert 
given a hearing, might have urged that the philosopher 
had not the requisite sensibility for appreciating sensual 
pleasures at their full value, and that, as susceptibilities 
differ, each part) should be left the. judge of what he 
likes best. There is no good reply to this rejoinder, 
so far as regards the intensity of human feelings. But 
on the question of permanence, the philosopher does 
seem to stand on firmer ground. Sensual susceptibilities, 
however carefully nourished, change and wither jas the 
organic life passes youth arid maturity ; there is far less, 
diminution of the susceptibility to the values commonly 
called higher — those of art and ^letters, of science and 
of the affections. From the standpoint ev^n of the in- 
dividual life, they have a degree of permanence which 
is not shared’by the \alues which the sensualist esteems 
most highly. 
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It follows that there is a certain superiority in this 
respect of cine kind of values over another. A value 
'wears "better the more it is independent of material 
conditions; the higher values of knowledge, art. and 
^morality are more permanent than those of the sensual 
life. The distinction remains a y relative distinction, dutj 
to the greater permanence of the interests to which 
certain values appeal. And if. as will be arguec] later, 
dll values*, belong to the personal life* their permanence 
mulst depend upon its permanence. This will hold even 
of* the ‘eternal values’ of truth, beauty, and goodness. 
Indeed the* phrase ‘eternal values' is liable to be mis- 
understood. 1 1 set ms used so is to signify independence 
> f of time* and therefore of anv conscious life which, likp 
the human, is in time. In this sense vve might predicate 
eternity of, truth (< \ci pt in so far as truth is conceived 
as the possession of an intelligence which functions in 
time), 'or of beauty (if wc n gard beauty as independent 
of conscious apprehension), but hardly of moral goodness 
: (whjch involve s a state ol conscious will). But, although 
ituth and beauty, as thus n st noted, are elements in ot 
^contributory to value, we do not seem justified in calling 
them values apart from their realisation in or through 
“conscious life. They are not values till realised, and 
as realised they can be eternal only if; and in the same 
.sefts^as, persons are eternal. 

T^jfere’is a further distinction between values which 
is due to what Bentham calls their ‘extent ’ It relates 
-to the number of persons who may participate in tlieir 
enjoyment. To this distinction'we may givi tin name 
of Catholic and Exclusive. By catholic values (as the 
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term - is used here) I mean those in wlych all men may 

participate, or those whose enjoyment by dne man does 

not limit or interfere with their equal enjoyment by 

others. VV In n one man can enjoy a good only by its 

loss to other men, or by restricting their equal chances 

of enjoyment, then the* value may be called exclusive: 

The great classes of value which have been mentioned 

Intellectual, moral, aesthetic, and emotional -ifoave 

nothing in their ovfn nature which makes them exclusive. 

When one man attains truth, or admires beauty, or 5 

realises goodness, or even enjoys happiness, there* is 

• nothing in his experience whic h makes it impossible or 

mote difficult for others to do the same. Truth may be 

pissed from mind to mind , beauty does not wane by 4 

b< mg admired ; goodness is infe ctious , even happiness 

radiates from the presence of the happy man, if only 

outward circumstances do not impose a bar. But if men 

ri gard outward or material c ir< unistancc s as themselves 

possessed of intrinsic value, then sutfh values, or many 

of them, are exclusive. The full enjoyment of material** 

goods commonly' requires their monopoly . This is m«st 

obvious in the case of primary needs - food and clothing? 

and shelter. But it holds of material goods generally 

that their supply is limited, while desire is boundless . 4 

And' the industrial civilisation in the midst of w'hjch we 

live has as yet done little to reduce or to countcierct the 

conflict of interests which Res at its base. 

If we ‘admit that material goods have- instrumental 

value only, a further consideration enters. Intrinsic 
' * t * f 
goods h«ive varying degrees of connexion with or*" 

dependence upon the material apparatus that may be 

instrumental towards them.. The closer this connexion 
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is,. the gt;efvt£r this dependence, the more difficult will 
it be for such goods to be realised by many persons, 
and the greater will be the antagonism between the 
interests of one man and the interests of another. On 
the other hand, the less its dependence on material 
'instruments, the* more catholic; is an\ value. It is thus 
interesting to compare tilt* different degrees of this 
dependence in the different classes of value. n 
. Happiness has an obv ions connexion with such c \ 
ternal instruments, though it is not easy to state the 
cohnexion in a way free from objection Wealth and, 
in general, the control of tin material environment are 
so constant an object of desire that men are aputo forget 
that happiness consists in a state of mind and not in the* 
possession of material goods. Hut it is not altogether 
independent of the*,!* possessions. Nor is there any 
common standard for determining w'hat that competent 
measure of external goods is which, in Aristotle’s view *, 
is ifecesxarv to ,h;*ppim ss nor, indeed, any ground foi 
assuming that the cotnpc tent measure is the same for 
all men. Nor can any g'tural agreement be found 
amongst the long line of reflective waiters who have 
given their opinions on this subject to the- world. On 
,the»one hand it has been common to emphasise the in 
ward nature of happiness and to minimise itsdependc net 
on anything outside a man’s own mind. Thus we have 
Adam $mith', economist as he’ was, depreciating pow» r 
aucLrichcs as “ enormous and operose machines, w ht< h 
“keep off the summer shower pot Ihe winter Mniru,’ 
l cftld assertiftg that “ in ease of body and peace* of mind 

^ ' Ethics, book 1, chap x, p 1101 a 15 
* Moral Sentiments, pai$ iv, chap i. 
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all the different ranks of life are nearly upoh a level, and 

the beggar who suns himself by the side of the highway 

possess* s that securit) which icings are fighting for.” 

On th* oth* r hand a , shrewd observer has roundly 

asserted that threefourths of a man’s happiness depend 

upon his y earl) income 1 . , And this, put more graphically' 

and with insight into the fact that it is not only incom£, 

but*being within your income, that matters, was tlie 

simple philosophy of Mr Micawber. ‘‘Annual income 

twenty pounds, annual expenditure nineteen nineteen 

six, result happiness. Annual income twenty poun’ds, 

‘annual expenditure twenty pounds ought and six, result 

mis* ry In truth, the conception happiness conveys 

so little regarding its foment or conditions that the 

contrmersv hardlv admits of a more definite decision 

* • 

than this that so f.ir as a man’s happiness depends on 
external circumstances it will frequently tend to com«f 
into competition with the similar happiness of. other, 
mt n , , * 

This is the gt ner.il rule ; and it. applies* to other 
vain* s .is well. Knowledge is the same for all, and thert;. 
is nothing in the nature of truth to make it the property' 
of one man rather than another: except this, that, before 
it can be attained, it may require a concentration of mind 
and a culture of the intellect which are only' possible to 
those who ha\« not only a fit endowment of mental 
faculty lu.it also some amount of freedom from the 
ordinary cares of life and leisure to devote themselves, 
tcpntellecrual pursuits. And civilisation has not yet 
managed to produce a society in w'hich this leisure fs 

1 I cannot trace tht reference, but my rwollection is that the 
' assertion occurs in one ot Prof Bain’s works. 

t 
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open to dll. Those who have it are in a position of 
privilege to which only a limited number can attain. 

Much the same n\ust be said of tin .esthetic \ aliu s. 
It is true that! in itself beaut) is as little envious as any 
good It is not made less beautiful l>) being shared. 
But it is rarer than we could wish and to enjoy it the 
antervi ntion of material instruments is necessary. Many 
of the beauties of. nature, most of the beauties oT art, 
are as mu< h hidden from tht mass of men as .in* the 
intellectual delights of tin mathematician Tht \ need 
opportunities for tin ir inspi ction and culture lor their 
appreciation. I he) are thus like the intellectual \ alues, 
limited by external conditions which the social order 
has not bun able to put within the power of .ill but 
reserves for those who arc favoured b) economic cir- 
c umstances 

Moral values are not limited in this vva). It is, of 
course, true that ev< rv kind of moral activity is not open 
to every one, and that < 11 < umstances call for different 
modes of conduct Flu pirticular good deed of one 
Tnan ina> make it impossible or unm c ossary for anothei 
man to perform the same good dec d , but it nevi r puts 
goodness out of his power, it never interferes with Ins 
volition to do the best Whatever the circumstance s 
there is always a right to lie done, a moral value* to be 
realised. The attainin' nt of moral value b) one man 
may act as a stimulus in the same"direction upon oth« r 
men, just as his cultivation of truth or beaut) ma). 
But in the latter cases the stimulus ma) lead to impotent 
desire for the instrumc nts of stud) or of art may be 
wanting. In morality, on the other hand, then is no 
such monopoly of means, for the moral law is realised 
s t. 1 


4 
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by the ‘will alone, and through the will it is manifested 
in character. Riches and poverty, health and sickness, 
power and subjection are merely different conditions 
in which goodness can be cultivated and moral values 
brought into existence. This universality of the moral 
value vindicates its rank as the purest and most catholic 
among the varieties of value. * 

Yet another ground of distinction may be mentioned. 
Values may be divided into higher and lower according, 
to the degree of their importance; and within the higher 
class we may speak of dominant values. 

I bis distinction concerns intrinsic values only. It 
is clear that instrumental values must be measured by 
the intrinsic values to which they lead and by their 
effectiveness in leading to them. But, as soon as the 
question is put regarding the relative importance of in- 
trinsic values, the difficulties that lie in the way of any ' 
solution are apparent. If intellectual values are under 
consideration, are we to prefer mathematics to biology, 
economics to metaphysics, or the reverse ? If the ques- 
tion is .esthetic, can we say which art is the highest 
and by how much ? Or, in morality, can we distinguish 
kinds of goodness and arrange them in the order of 
their value (as Reid attempted to a'rrange the virtues^ 
or as Martineuu classified springs of action according 
to the degree of thoir moral worth) ? And if happiness 
he the aim, is it the happiness that depends on the life, 
of sense tirat comes highest, or that derived from science, ■ . 
or from art, or from good works ? Thus we raise old diffi- 
culties over again. Van we even arrange, in any order 
of merit, the fundamental classes of value — intellectual,'' 
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aftistic, moral, and emotional ? , These questions ap- 
pear unanswerable, and we are tempted to put them 
aside, and to say that value is value, and there is an 
end of the matter — -that it has no decrees. But if we 
do take this line, we are confronted with the fact that 
we are constantly compelled, whether on good grounds 
t»r on bad! to make some preference of the kind described 
— -to select one value rather than another when the 
attainment of both is impossible but a choice between 
*thein is open to us. 

There are two ways in which the comparative 
valuation of values may be attempted. One of these is 
empirical and quantitative. It starts from the assump- 
tion that each value has a definite quantity of something 
which we must just call value and which is always the 
same in kind, so that all values can lie measured by 
the quantity of it which they contain, and so receive a 
'definite position on the. one seale of values. T his done, 
the wholy difficulty vanishes ; this said (it seems to be 
thought), all theoretical difficulties disapjxiar and only 
•practical difficulties remain. The issue is not so plain 
• as this, however. A scale of values of this kind has been 
-worked out on one hypothesis only -the hypothesis 
that, in the last analysis, positive value belongs to 
pleasure only and negative value belongs to pain only. 
I canrot in this place examine onqe more the famous 
hedonic calculus, and must content myself with assuming 
that it has been unable to justify itself at the bar of 
criticism. Qther suggestions for a quantitative estimate 
and single scale of values have still to answer the ques- 
tion as to the nature of tlje ultimate something called 
value which in some instances appears as sensuous, in 

42 
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others as intellectual, in others as moral, in others as 
artistic, and so on, but which is supposed to maintain an 
identical nature under these different forms. 

If we are to compare values at all, we must give up 
the idea of a scale for that of a system. We shall never 
get what we want by adding and subtracting quantifies., 
Even if a quantitative process of this sort enters into the 
estimate, it will only be in the same way as mechanical 
interactions enter into vital mental and social processes.. 
It will not give us the clue. The clue will have to bd^, 
sought in the idea of a system to which the values belong.. 
Now the subject of values — that is, the conscious person 
when he tries to rationalise his life, does attempt also 
to systematise his values: partly deliberately, partly un- 
consciously, he gradually forms a dominating conception 
which determines his conduct and his view of what is 
of greatest worth. Under this dominant conception, he ^ 
will arrange other conceptions contributory to value in' 
his life, and will negative suggestions which, interfere 
with that value. To take an example: gratitude will be 
approved as a dispositional attitude; but sOme particular 1 
instance of gratitude may be inconsistent with the whole 
system of social order, so that this particular act of* 
gratitude (say, perjury for a benefactor’s sake) ought not 
to be done. Throughout we are concerned not so much 
with a total worth to be got by adding particulars, as. 
with the worth of a totality. 

We are familiar with many dominant conceptions 
of value which appeal to the judgments of different men. !. 
The voluptuary, the artist, the pioralist, the sage, , the" 
saint, has each his own dominant conception of value. . 
A complete theory of value should.be able to determine 
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the; relative^ validity of these, conceptions; and this 
would involve two things. In the first place it would 
be necessary to make clear the universal conditions of 
value which are valid irrespective of the time place and 
circumstances of the persons in and by whom value is 
to be realised. In the second place these general- prin- 
ciples should be shown to be consistent with, ajid to 
make possible, different types of value corresponding 
to differences of endowment and opportunity. There is 
*one dominant value for the artist's life, another for the 
^ statesman’s, another for the philosopher's. Kach pursues 
his own line of life, anil his standard differs from the. 
standards of the others. Anil yet, behind their difference 
of thought and of achievement, there may be an identity 
cJf principle. There is diversity of gifts, but each gift 
is the earnest of a realised ideal; then* is diversity of 
ideals, but 6ach ideal is worthy; “wisdom is justified 
of all her children." All men, in their various ways, 
may be guided by the same principle, each seeking to 
jnake his life perfect by the highest performance in his 
power. To determine the way in which difierent ideals 
are related to one another in a community of lives that 
seek the highest value is not an initial problem. Rather 
is it the crowning work of an ethical theory. Yet, short 
, of this, we shall not be able to give a satisfactory solution 
of the problem of the scale of values. For that problem 
has bpen resolved into another— the problem ol the 
organic unity or systematic whole into which all values 
enter^ and by their relation to which the plate and 
degree of all partial values are determined. 
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THE MEANING OE VALUE 

At this point it is necessary to pause and consider an 
objection that may be taken to the line of argument' 
upon which w r e are entering. We have discriminated 
the moral judgment and other judgments of value from 
the positive judgments about matters of fact and re- 
lations on which science is based, but have we any right 
to regard the two classes of judgment as of equal and 
objective validity? May it not be the case that the factor 
called worth is derived entirely from a subjective source 
— from the element of feeling or of desire which accom- 
panies our judgment ? And, if this is so, are not the whole 
of. our value-judgments, and in particular moral judg-^ 
ments, without objective validity ? Are they not simply 
an expression of feelings of pleasure or pain, or perhaps 
of movements of desire, on the part of the person who 
makes the judgment? and is their true implication any- 
thing more than this - 4 1 am' pleased,’ or 4 1 desire’? 
The objection indicated in these questions takes the foitn 
of offering a psychological explanation of the moral con- 
sciousness, and generally of the consciousness of value ; 
and this psychological explanation is then held to de- 
termine the significance of the consciousness. j. 

The psychological explanation, it will be noticed, 
takes.one or other of two forms. . Sometimes it is th£ 
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feeling of pleasure, at other times it is the experience 
of desire, that is appealed to. The two methods may 
be reconciled by those who hold that desire is always 
directed to something pleasant as pleasant. Hut this 
latter doctrine must not be assumed, nor has it been 
uniformly held either by those who reduct the moral 
consciousness to pleasure-pain or by those who reduce 
it to desire. \nd both thest views have bet n frequently 
held The former has its most famous repit sentative in 
Hume who defined virtue (or gooelncss) as “whatever 
mental action or quality gives to the spectator the. 
pleasing sentimt nt of approbation 1 ’ , amongst contem- 
poraries tilt samt doctrine w.e maintain* d by Meinong 
in his early work on tht value lodgment. On the other 
hAnd, a century before Hum* w'< have both Hobbes' 
and Spinoza' asserting that good is just .1 name which 
a man gives to w hatever is the object of his desire , and, 
at the present day a similar * xplanation is given by 
v hhre-nft Is in his treatise on the thcoiy of value, as 
well as by many bth<*r wntcis 

A full discussion of these » 11 ws weiulel i* quire a long 

’ Enqun ) eoncitntNg tht Pt nt ifh * of Mm A, app 1, ed S< lb> 
Bigge, p 2S9 , Essays, (d (xnen md (irost, vol 11, p 261 

\ Psychologjsch ttkisdn Unit / sut hungen mr I i t rth t/uot ic (1891; 

P '73 I his passage, he said afterwards Uebir W < rthaltung und 
V\c rt, Anhiv fut \) shmatiuhi Philosophtt , vol 1(1895;, P 
“was intended to imply that an object has greater valiu tor im 
according as the conscious™ ss of its existence excites in m< 1 more 
lively feeling <gt plt-asun - a view whi( h he finds on rtfhxion to 
disagrteVith the facts of experience 

* Leviathan, , part 1, chap, vi, p 24 

/ Ethica , in, 9 schol 

* Syttem tier Wtrttheone (1897) vol 1, p. 2 
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psychological enquiry, and my purpose is not psychor , 
logical. Nothing further can be attempted here than 
to fix attention on one or two salient points specially * 
connected with the ethical implications of the psycho- 
logical explanations If we say that the approval of 
goodness is simply one kind of pleasure, and that both 
its force and its validity depend on the degree of that 
pleasure, then our assertion will have a \ ery immediate 
and radical bearing on ethics. The same will be the 
case if we assert that good is just the name we give to 
m object of desire*, and that goodness must tin n fore be 
measured by the strength of the desire These assertions 
would undoubtedly lead to a fundamental modification, 
01 rather to a complete reversal, of ethical values. And, 
it any writers make them, it will not be unreasonable to 
say ol them, as Hume said ol the controversialists who 
denied the reality of moral distinctions, that they “may 
be ranked among the disingenuous disputants'.'' For 
such assertions would overlook the elementary facts 
which we have to explain, liven if Ihe primary basis 
on which moral apprehension depends is a feeling of> 
pleasure, it is discriminated from other feelings of plea- 
sure*. Stolen fruits may be sweet and pleasant in their 
sweetness, but the pleasure got from them is not a moral 
pleasure *, the moral fact enters only w heu the stolen fruit, 
though sweet and pleasant to the taste, also a source 
of conscientious pain ; and it is this moral pain which 
needs explanation. In the same way all that we desire 
may be called good by us ; but the moral judgment is a 
discrimination between good -and bad desires, >and it is 

1 Enquiry u’nttmmu th< Principles of Jllorah, sect. 1, ed. Selby- 
I “tinge, p. 169; Ei\au, ed (ireen and Grose, vol u, p. 169. t 

' % 
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this discrimination which wc have to account for. It is 
only a special kind of pleasures, therefore, or pleasures 
got from some special source, that can he identified with 
moral approval. On the other view, it is only certain 
desires, or desires for certain classes of objects, that tan 
t correctly be called good. 

Both views of the moral consciousness to which 
I am referring -both the view which explains it by 
^reference to pleasure and that which explains it by 
reference to desire must recognise . and, in general, 
do recognise the fact th.it tails for explanation. In all 
moral experience there is somethinu which cannot be 
simply identified with pleasure or with desire, but con- 
tains a differentiating factor which makes it moral and 
not merely pleasant or desired. This recognised, the 
purpose of the psychological moralists is perfectly legiti- 
mate. The moral consciousness is a comparatively late 
expression, if not of human life, yet of life generally , 
it appeals subsequently to pleasure and subsequently to 
,the active or impulsive consciousness. It is legitimate 
to try to get at an historical understanding of it by con- 
necting it causally w r ith one or other or both of thesi 
antecedent and more primitive experiences. Accord- 
ingly', the pro{>er purpose of both views is to discover 
and trace a line of causal connexion; their success in 
this attempt is a strictly psychological question , the 
beaming of their results upon the significance of the* motal 
consciousness is a further question. It is this further 
question that Interests us ; but, perhaps unfortunately, 
it cannot be understood* properly without reference to 
the method of procedure adopted for the solution of the 
psychological problem ; and* as two different methods 
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for this solution have issued in' the objection that has 
given us pause, it will be necessary to take notice of 
both these methods. 

Let 11s take first the mode of explanation which 
depends upon the pleasure-pain factor in experience. 
Moral approbation, according to Hume, is a “pleasing , 
sentiment." Hut not every pleasing sentiment has the 
function or nature of moral approbation. The diver- 
gence between pleasant feeling and moral approval is<p 
indeed so marked that pleasure is often regarded with 
suspicion by the moralist, and in matters of moral de- 
cision which require delicate discrimination, we must 
lend ear to Aristotle’s advice 1 to beware of the side that 
leans towards pleasure. Moral approbation, therefore, 
must be a certain kind of pleasing sentiment, or phrasing 
sentiment derived from a certain source. Ami this is 
recognised by Hume. According to him and many 
others sympathy is the source of this special sentiment. 
'That is to say, not any pleasing sentiment is equivalent 
to moral approbation, but only the pleasing sentiment, 
due to sympathy. Or rather (since even this is too wide), 
the pleasing sentiment of sympathy, when sympathy is 
defined and limited in certain ways which, for present 
purposes, do not need to be more particularly char- 
acterised. Sympathy was taken by Hume’ to be a 
sentiment which “ nature has made universal in the 
whole species," and which did not admit of further, de- 
rivation. Both later and earlier psychological moralists . 

1 Ethics* book 11, chap. i\\ p. 1 109 b 8. * 

*, Enquiry cottar tuns; the Principles of Morals , sect, i and app. i, 
ed. Selby Bigg?, pp, 173, 286 ; Essays^ ed. Green and Grose, vol. n, 
pp. 172, 259. 
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have parted company with him at this point, and held 
that we can trace the genesis of the feeling of sympathy 
by means of the working of mental association. If this 
latter view be adopted, we shall have to postulate only 
the more simple and immediate pleasures such as those 
of the senses, and we shall then be able to trace the way 
in which. by the working of the ordinary laws of asso- 
ciation, pleasure eomes to be connected with our repre- 
sentation of the states of mind of others, and sympathy 
as a ‘pleasing sentiment’ arise s I do not propose to 
examine the correctness of this psy chologital derivation. 
But it may be said, in passing, that Hume and Adam 
Smith showed a true instinct for essentials in laying 
great stre ss on sympathy the c motional side of the 
‘Social factor in morality, though I think that" they 
erred in laying exclusive* stress upon it. 

Let us assume then the correctness of the historical 
account of the genesis of this pleasing sentiment of 
moral approbation. We must now- ask the question, 
What is the yalidity of this moral approbation or ap- 
proval ? How are we to me asurt or otherwise appraise 
it ? Must we do so simply bv going back to its origin? 
If so, then we must remember th.it its origin (according 
to the more radical psychologists) is simply pleasute, 
indeed, sensuous pleasure. And, if w*e are presented 
with an experience in which (as we may put it) sensuous 
pleasure jioints one way and the pleasure of moral appro 
bation the other way, them all we can do is to compare 
the two pleasured as pleasure s, and the only reasonable 
course would seem to be to give the preference to the 
stronger or greater, for we have taken away any other 
standard. 1 1 this solution were adopted, moral juelgment 
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would not merely be transformed, it would disappear. 
Hut this is not the solution adopted by the psychological 
moralists to whom I have referred. Explicitly or tacitly 
they give a preference to the pleasing sentiment of 
approbation, even although the simultaneous and com- 
peting source of pleasure which points in a different 
direction may be very much stronger. The preference, 
accordingly, is not due to the strength of the pleasure 
accompanying approval (lor Hutcheson’s view’ that the 
pleasures of the moral sense are the greatest pleasures 
we have may be set aside as inconsistent with facts); 
it must therefore be due to its source— in this case, 
sympathy as against egoistic feeling. That is to say, we 
are assigning validity to, or rather assuming the validity' 
of. the social factor which enters into our moral conscious* 
ness, when it is opposed by selfish pleasure or interests. 
If so, the attempt to trace the historical genesis of that 
factor has had no effect upon its significance for life or 
upon the validity of our moral judgment. Historically, 
we suppose that we have traced social feeling back to 
its origin in egoistic feeling ; but, in our ethical estimatet 
we do not express the. value of the one in terms of the 
value of the other. 

Perhaps Herbert Spencer may have had this point 
in view when he placed origin and value in inverse 
relation to one another by asserting that “ the more 
complex motives and the more involved thoughts have 
all along been of higher authority" than the relatively 
primitive and simple tendencies'. His view is certainly 

1 1 Essay on the Xatute ami Conduct of the Passion* and Affections 
(1728), p. \ix. 

- H. Spencor, Principles of Ethics, vol. i, p. 106. 
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nearer ihe truth than the opposite preference of the 
pfimitive to the developed but it assumes, too easily 
that value increases at each step in evolution, and it 
makes too prominent certain formal charactt listics of 
the evolutionary process When the conception of tem- 
poral advance in the t\olutionar\ process is confused 
or identified with the conception good of beta r— as 
often happens in Spencer — this trioi is fundamental 
It makes time the* test of goodness, and thus (though 
taking an opposite direction) falls into the same mistake 
as the view which tries to discover value b) tracing 
psychologic ll ge nc sis I he 1 itte»r vie w seths to esplaifi 
value b\ priont) in tune Spc nee i s doctrine identifies 
it with the late i moments of time Both overlook the- 
truth that mere time com uns no eleme nt of value, and 
that the lelationoi value to the time -plot ess is a epic s 
tion foi investigation not foi issumption 

W hen we turn to the view that the appreciation of 
incited value is a product of desire* th.it we approve 
,\vhat wt desire -the aigume nt must follow similar line s, 
although this vie*w perhaps got s deepe r than the olht r 
According to the former vie w wt appiove what pleases 
us. or the approval is the same thing as the- pleasure 
according to this view we approve* what wt desire 
approval docs not bring de sire after it, but on the ton 
trary, desire determines approval or is the same thing 
as approval. This theory lays stress on the aetivc 
process of life as the fundamental factor in in m s 
consciousness, anel, in this, it is distinguished from 
the preceding theory which emphasise s the passive 
feeling of pleasure. But the two thcorie s are alike in * 
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trying to explain moral approval by resolving it into} 
something else; and their methods in large measdre 
correspond. Just as we saw that, if to approve means 
simply to be pleased, moral distinctions will disappear 
or be transformed, because morality requires discrimi- 
nation between things that please, so if good means 
simjdy what we desire, then, equally, the concept be- 
comes otiose or must change its meaning: the problem 
is not touched regarding the approval of one desire, 
(not always the strongest desire) and the disapproval 
of others. * 

Hut those thinkers who derive approval from desire 
seldom rest in this conclusion. They attempt to dis- 
criminate between desires, and to make a psychological 
account of the development and systematisation of 
desires serve the purpose of this discrimination. From 
this discrimination, in some way or other, the moral 
approval of one desire and the moral disapproval ,of 
another come into being. Here, again, the psycho- 
logical problem is legitimate; and there can be no 
question that the moral approval which discriminates,* 
between desires is a later product in consciousness than 
desire itself We may say that desire is antecedent, 
morality consequent. But it does not follow that the 
moral factor can be accounted for by the factor of desire ; 
still less does it follow' that the latter is the measure of 
the significance or validity of the former. 

There are factors in the inherited constitution, 
factors of the nature of instinct, which predetermine 
the strength and order of the impulses before the 
appearance of the ideal factor which transforms impulse 
into desire. A certain though limited measure of order 
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is -thus to be expected' in the life of desire even indepen-* 
*dently of morality : the desires tend to be directed to 
certain objects or classes of objects, and they vary in 
strength. Reflecting upon them we may group them 
in certain ways. We may distinguish, for instance, 
transient desires for objects from those which are con- 
nected with the permanent needs of life, and among 
the latter" we may distinguish those which are tniinly 
egoistic in their interest from those whose interest is 
mainly racial or social. But how are we to assess 
.their relative Values? The strength of the desire 
cannot supply the place of a standard; for, indeed? 
strength ami value are often opposed: the sensuous 
interest overpowers the spiritual, the immediate the 
permanent, the selfish the social. The utility of* moral 
ideas (if the phrase may be allowed) consists in this 
that they introduce a new standard, a standard of value, 
by which the standard of strength’ may be regulated 
and controlled. They give a preference, as we may piit 
it, to ceftain desires over others : to the permanent 
*7Wer the transient, to the social over the selfish, to the 
spiritual over the sensual. The grounds of this prefer- 
ence are not got out of the mere fact of desire as a 
'conscious active tendency varying in strength. If we 
say they are to be got out of the different objects to 
which the desires are directed, then we assign higher 
value to one object than to another, and our moral judg- 
ment consists in thus assigning y<due to the different 
f objects of desire. It is not got out of the desires 
themselves* but is an appreciation of desire founded 
upon objective discrimination. 

As in the case of pleasure, so in the case of desire, 
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tracing its genesis and development does not determine 
its validity. This determination, it may he added? 
becomes prominent in consciousness only by gradual 
stages; and it is only because every stage in the pro- 
cess of growth is small that it has bden possible for some 
moral psychologists to overlook each small advance 
and to imagine that the whole facts of the mature.moral 
const iousness can be accounted for by their origin. The 
limits of this method are made clear when we put the 
qu< stion, Why do we assign validity to our moral ap-' 
pi oval and to moral ideas generally? To this question 
*th< history of their genesis gives no answer. 

The mt thod of psychological enquiry is tniscon- 
ceived and its results are misintt r preted whim these 
an allow* d to take the place of an independent investi- 
gation of value. The experience and judgment of value 
are undoubtedly mental facts, and psychology may trace 
their rise and history , but it does not touch the ques- 
tion of their validity, any more than the validity of 
mathematical judgments is affected by the history of 
their formation. 

• 

Another consideration, however, of a different kind 
is sometimes regarded as putting ethical enquiry in the* ■ 
strict sense out of court, or as being itself the proper 
substitute for ancient methods of ethics. This consfdera- 
tion is derived not from the psychical history of moral J 
judgments but from their social conditions. The moral 
consciousness, it is held, is simply a reflexion of the 
soci.d order, qr at least in origin it was so ; and its 
peculiarities are due to its origin. From this view also 
there may be derived an objection at the threshold to 
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the validity of the judgment of value, though it is 

an objection of another kind than the preceding. It ■ 

docs not resolve value or approval into psychical ele- ‘ 

ments'of a different and better known order, but it 

traces them to the influence on consciousness of the 

social environment which controls and directs the 

individual. Value-judgments, it is held, are only an 

expression of what happens or of what is required 

socially. 

* 

The facts upon which this view depends arc con- 
nected with the varying moral codes which distinguish 
different times and circumstances and different races, 
and the v offer an explanation of this variety. Within 
a given community there is ninth greater uniformity of 
moral opinion than there is between one community 
and another ; and the nearer we go back to primitive 
and simple forms of social organisation, the greater is 
the degree of moral uniformity within them, and often, 
at the same time, the more striking are the moral dif- 
ferences between one community and another. Mach 
.community has its customary code, and the custom of 
the early tribe contains everything which we now dis- 
tinguish as law’, morality, and custom. There is no 
law and no morality beyond the custom of the tribe : 
its members have no private < onsciehces or indepen- 
dent rules of right, and nonconformity is unknown or 
promptly suppressed The custom of the tribe is, ac- 
cordingly, the earliest rule of right, tht original moral 
code ; the gtembers of the tribe feel bound to conform 
to this custom : if they did not conform, their tribal and 
therewith their individual existence would be imperilled, 
and they would cease to count as factors in the* tribal . 
|uu V j 
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consciousness. The judgment of approval or disap- 
proval, \yhich distinguishes the modern conscience, Is 
a slow development from this implicit acknowledgement 
of the' authority of the tribe. 

In regard to this question a distinction has to be 
drawn similar to the distinction already drawn regard- 
ing »he inferences which have been » made from the 
psychological analysis of the moral judgment. We 
have to ask the question, what general conclusions are 
established with greater or less probability regarding 
the social nature of the moral judgment, and then we 
have to apply the answer to the very different question 
of the significance of that judgment. Now, it has been 
established, with a fair degree of probability, as a uni- 
versal characteristic of human society, that groups of 
men everywhere are in the way of distinguishing be- 
tween right and wrong, and that, in early societies, the 
things they call right are identical with the customary 
actions of the community, the things they call wrong, 
being in conflict with these customary actions. That is 
to say, the content of morality, for men at the early or 
tribal stage of development, is identical with the con- 
‘tent of tribal custom. But there remains an important 
difference which may be described as a difference ‘of 
form. The custom of acting in a given way. which is 
displayed by members of the tribe generally, is one 
thing, and not the same thing as the recognition on the 
part of any individual that that way of acting is a rule * 
binding upon himself. Customary action is performed 
by the individual even when impulse or desire points in 
another direction ; and this performance is possible onl^ 
because the custom of the tribe is -recognised as. a rule ^ 
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* bidding upon him This is the beginning of tho con- 
sciousness of moral obligation The obligation belongs 
in the first instance only to the content of custom , but 
it has potential application ol a wider kind II it had 
not, moral progress would have bet 11 impossible , theic 
would neyer have been an) ntoialit) distinct from tus 
tom It is because men have looked upon custopi as 
binding that the) tan proctid to critiust it and come to 
think ot a different standard lor moraht) I he theoi) 
that moraht) consists in nothing moie than conforming 
’ ,to the social ordi r, or maintaining the social t quililn lum 
or promoting social \itiht) ut<i\es no support liotn 
tht historical mcw th it for the const k rice of tlu eail) 
01 savag< tnbesman inotahix uid sot i.il custom had the 
saint contt nt 

It is moitovti suipnsing to find the tlnoty that 
reduces 11101 al it) lo social it) (timbintd is it often is 
with a prac tical protest igamst tin < mn entional moralit) 
of the ordinary man of the present da) I or conven- 
tional morality sinipl) means the* moraht) of ordinary 
f .opinion, whith is in < lose a»coi dance with ptevatlmg 
practice I'hc moraht) of primitive man was strn tlv 
conventional the mor iht) of yavihscd men is oft» ri 
conventional in a less stnct s< rise* (th< rt being always 
some recognition of the difft n nee bt twt< n opinion ami 
practice) , and convc ntional mor ilit'y may bt used is 1 
teim of reproach just lit < <ius< tin moral opinion of im 11 
is no longer restricted to opinions that arc exclusive ly' 
social in their origin Hut the form of morality wim h 
is most purely conventional is that in which it is m< ic 1 ) 
social , in objecting to any inoral doctrine on th< giound 
that it is conventional, the objector admits by implication 


1—2 
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that the social basis of morality is inadequate and th'at * 
it stands in need of reflective criticism. 

Morality is not something that has descended out 
of heaven in perfect and final form. Like everything 
else that exists it is a development, the successive stages 
of which admit of being traced historically. By morality 
we mean the conduct character and ideas of men in 
their relation to goodness ; and these have grown in 
precision and in system with the growth of the human 
mind and the changes of its environment. If a man or , 
a race of men have thought that something is good, 
then it is a truth an eternal truth -that they so 
thought ; but it is not therefore an eternal truth, or 
true at all, that the thing they' thought good was good 
either then or at any time- only that it seemed so to 
them. The same holds of other values. Men have 

t * 

thought certain things beautiful ; and that they so 
admired them or held them as beautiful is true, though 
tin ir appreciation may have been defet tive, and it does 
not follow that what they admired as beautiful was. 
really beautiful. At each stage of historical develop- 
ment, the meaning of the moral judgment is * this is 
good,’ and the meaning of the .-esthetic judgment is ' tftis 
is beautiful.’ 'Phis meaning may, indeed, be mistaken 
or erroneous in any given case. But the assumption of 
the value- judgment is always that then* is a value which 
may lx* predicated of this 01 the other situation. And 
the significance of the historical evolution of moral 
opinion depends on this assumption. Were the assump- 
tion invalid then the proposition ‘ this is good ’ could 
never be either true or false. It would only express 
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scfme peculiar state of mind of the person making the 
assertion and would have no possible validity in itself 
— would bq/ indeed, simply an emotion put by mistake 
into the form of a proposition*. 

As a fact of the nient.il life, the moral idea makes its 
appearance in the midst of emotional and impulsive 
experiences . but it is not itself t ither a feeling ^>r a 
striving. Rather it is a seleiti\e principle which tunc 
tions as a guide to striving and which may as 

well as be determined by feeling, heeling and striving 
are indeed anterior to moral ideas and moral judgment, 
and the moral order in th< mind of man, being later in 
time, may be described as ha\ ing arisen out of mental 
phenomena which wire as \<t non-moral In exactly 
tlje same* way there were sensation factors in conscious 
ness before there were am judgments of perception 

* anything that can be called knowledge, and, as sensation 
is in this way prior to knowledge, it is possible lo hold 
with the empirical philosophers that knowledge arises 

of, or even is derived from, sensation. I he mode 
•of transition from sensation to judgin' nt is a problem 
for the psychologist; but whatever solution may be 
found for this problem, the fact remains that, once we 
have a judgment, we ha\< before us a question wlm h 
concerns not the sensations of a subject but the natuie 
of an objeit. Similarly whatever be the modi of trm 
siaon from feeling and striving to the moral pidgin* m, 
once the transition is made we are no longer < on* er m <1 
with subjective emotions but with the validity of the 
‘assertion that this or that is good. 

1 As \V« stermarc k thinks, Onyn and Development >f the \fotal 
Ideas, vol c, p 17, 
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Morality begins with judgments about good artd 
evil, right and wrong, and not simply with emotions-— 
retributive, parental, sympathetic, or what not. Always 
theie are moral judgments as well as moral emotions 
wherever men are found. What lies behind or before 
these judgments is matter of speculative, though per-*, 
feetly legitimate, by pothesis only. The moral judgment 
is, in this respect, on the same level as the positive 
judgment of experience. We may enquire into the ]>sy- 
ehological antecedents of the process of judging. Hut 
if we may assume that judgments are either true or 
false and this assumption is necessary in all scientific 
enquiry then the antecedents of the moral judgment 
do not invalidate its claim to truth any more than the 
antecedents of judgments of experience invalidate the 
same claim on their part. • • 

Reflexions of the same kind apply to the assertion ’ 
of the social origin of morality. Habits and a certain 
order in social conduct are anterior to the moral order, 
as may be seen from the behaviour and grouping of 
animals; and the moral order which expresses moral 
itU'as, being later in the time of its appearance, may be 
described as having arisen out of a non-moral anil merely 
biological order. But it does not follow from this that 
the moral order is merely a more complex stage of the 
biological ; for it expresses ideas which are foreign to 
the latter. Morality is related to society much in tfie 
, same way as science is. 1 f morality is a social product 
so also is science ; and this feature does not affect the 
validity of the one any more than it affects the validity" 
of the other. The grounds for the assertion are the 
same in the two cases. When we say that morality is a 
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.Social product we mean, first and chiefly, that the indi- 
vidual mind left to itself would not have risen to the 
conception of moral good and evil. But the reason of 
this limitation does not lie in anything peculiar to the 
content of good and evil. It is not simply because good 
and evil are social factors that the limitation holds true. 
Even if we abstracted altogether from the social content 
of morality something would remain: something does 
remain for the ordinary moral consciousness in the 
relative values of different person.il desires or volitional 
systems. The individual is a system within himself, and 
the competition and cooperation of his own volitional 
tendencies provide matt rial for the systt matisation of 
character, for preference of one tendency to another, 
fpr moral judgment therefore Accordingly, wt*re man 
conccixahlc as a solitarv lx mg, he would in his own life 
provide the material and opportunity for moral judgment, 
although, as a matter of fait, lie might be infapable of 
making su' s h judgments. There would .remain some- 
thing not to be identified with the social life, as the 
. content of morality. 

It is not therefore simply owing to its predominantly 
social content that morality would be impossible for the 
mere individual. It is rather because the mere indi- 
vidual would not possess th< intellectual characleristu s 
of a self-corjsc iftu.s person. Mis const iousness of self 
h..s been developed and define d only in connexion with 
his consciousness of other selves, apart from this social 
consciousness lie would not think of himself as ,1 person 
— he would have no consciousness of sr If Mis ex- 
perience generally owes its precision and i«n|H>rtance 

wto the fact that it can be shared bv other ohsc rvers, and 

♦ J 
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his truths are recognised as valid because they appeal 
to others in the same way as to himself. Further, the 
language in which he expresses his judgments and by 
means of w'hich he has been able to rise to conceptual 
knowledge is a social formation, received b) him from 
the so< ial environment and the historical traditions into * 
which he has entered Aoart from all these social influ 
enees, the theoretical knowledge of the individual could 
be us scanty, or rather as non-existent, as his knowledge 
of morality. 

We cannot, therefore', make the social, any more 
than the psychical, origin of morality an ob|<*< tion to 
its validity, unless we are prepared at the same time to 
allow that the* social origin of science is an objection 
to its Validity The exact sense in which moral judg- 
ments have objective validity, and their relation in this 
respect to scientific propositions is a question that re- 
mains to be disc ussed For the moment it is sufficient 
to have obviated the objection taken at the threshold 1 
to the' objectivity of value on the ground of the psycho 
logic.il or historical origin of the judgments of value or . 
because' human intercourse is a necessary condition of 
tludr formation. 

Iso far we have been occupied in defending the 
objective character of judgments of value Their nyean- 
ing is not that the subject desires a certain object or is 
pleased with it. any more linn the judgment of sense- 
peredption means that he has certain sensations. It is 
possible that it may be by means of conative or affective 
e\ jK'rience that we arrive at a judgment of v alue, just as * 
experience in the way of sensation leads to the judgment* 
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of • sense-perception. But in neither case does the 
origin constitute the meaning of the judgment. In both 
cases there* is a reference to something beyond the 
mental state of the subject -to a value which he appre 
ciates or to an object which he perceives. The argument 
has been restricted to the tjpical case of the moral 
judgment, for it is with moral it) that we shall be majnly 
concerned in the sequel, and it is unnet essary to extend 
ttte discussion to the other classes of judgments of 
value. 

The defence of its object iv ity bring', the appreciation 
of worth or value into touch with that description of 
the relations and qualities of things which is given 
by scientific judgments. And the question accordingly 
arij.es whether there is, after all, any fundamental 
distinction between the attitudes of appreciation and 
description, and whether the judgment ol value is not 
simply the recognition of a relation between existing 
things, with which science is not concerned, or of an 
"additional 1 quality which the\ may possess The view 
V’hich has been examined in the preceding paragraphs 
is indeed one way anil perhaps the most thorough 
going way — of identifying the judgment of value with 
a judgment of existence, or of reducing ‘ ought ’ to is 
Oh that view the value predicated irr the judgment not 
only arises out of, but can b< reduced to, the mode of 
valuation , it consists in the relation which some r out* rn 
presented to a subject has to that subject’s sensibi''i\. 
•thus producing pleasure, or to some desire or system of 
conative tendencies of the subject, to which it promi.es 
satisfaction. That view, accordingly, would explain value 
as a relation to the subject ; but it has already been shown 
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to be founded U{K>n a confusion between the process'by 
means of which we become aware of value and (he value 
itself of which we become aware. 

Different features an* presented by the tyj>e of view 
which explains the meaning of value by resolving it into 
some kind of objective relation of things. Explanations 
of this sort are familiar. For instance, we may approve 
a certain distribution of wealth between the persons 
engaged in its production, and give as a reason for our 
approval that the distribution is fair or that it realises 
pistil <* , we may s.i) that its Value consists just in this 
fairness or justice, and we may .it the same time identify 
this fairpess or justice with a certain objective relation 
between labour expended and remuneration received. 
Or ajJ.un, we ma\ admire a work of art, and hold that 
its \alue consists in its beauty and that this beauty can 
lx analysed into a rtain relations between its component 
paits 1'hus, in these and other cases, the value may 
appt ar to consist in relations which actual!) hold of 
it rtain objects Hut it docs so onl\ because we identify' 
value with the object valued. We Would not approve 
the given economic distribution were it not for the 
fairness of it or those relations in which that fairness* 
consists, wo would not admire the work of art were it 
not for the harmohy it displays or the relations in which 
that harmonv consists. So far the analysis is <sorrect. 
But the appeal to objective relations on!) shows that 
they are the ground of our attributing value to. the 
object; not that they are themselves this Value. Justice 
or fairness may consist in certain objective relations; 
but the value ascribed to justice is an added predicate 
over and above these relations. Harmony in the same 
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wjiy may consist in certain objective relations of colour 
or of tone ; but the value of harmony does not consist 
in these relations : it is a further predicate which charat - 
tenses their presence 

* Seeing that \ alue cannot be reduced to a relation 
between objects shall we then sav that it is a quality of 
an object much in the saint way as its shaj*r and ccjlour 
are qualities of a material tinny ? We certainly use the 
same iorins of spot ch in both cases We speak of a 
good man or a beautiful stalut just as we do of a y ellow 
orange ; and w r e say the man is good or the statue is 
bt autiful as we say the ornitge is yellow and round. 
The mode of predication is the same , but there is at 
least a puma fane tliffert lit o in the way in which good- 
ness or \alut belongs to an object from the inherent e 
in a substance of the qualitii •> which art held to make 
up its nature*. The difference has sometimes be-en re- 
garded as a difference of lt\el if wt may call it so. 
As the- qualities of matter have- been distinguished into 
jprimary and secondary, it has been suggested that value 
•is a third kmel of qualit) whuh may be tailed a tertiary 
quality. Now\ th(- objects to whuh the* distinction of 
primary anti secondary applies arc all of them material 
-things, that is, they an- objects to, which intimsn 
value can scarcely be- attributed, consequently , to t ilk 
of value as a tertiary cjuahty does little- more- than s< t 
value vaguely apart from wh.it we- ordinarily call ejiuli 
ties Further, when the distinction betv\ee-n primiy 
and secondly ejualitie-s is rc-garde-d as of fundame ntal 
validity, it is he-ld to consist in this that the s< c ond.u y 
qualities are due to the subjective affection <>l the jm r 
cipient and are not constitutive of the- nature e »f the 
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thing at all : the primary qualities alone are said to 
be truly qualities of the objectively existing thing 
and the secondary to be simply mental effects caused 
by some modification of the primary qualities. If the 
tertiary qualities were to be defined in accordance wfith 
this view, then we should expect them to be one degree 
further removed from the nature of the object. Like 
the secondary qualities they would be results which that 
nature produces in something else, to wit, the mind which 
appreciates them. They would r< semble the secondary 
qualities in their subjectiv itv , th.it is be mental effects, 
onlv a degree more subjectified. And this would lead 
us baik to the subjective expl mation of value, which 
has been already examined and rejected. 

Value, is pnrdicated of an object by means of the 
same verbal form as a quality is predicated ; but there 
seems to be a difference in the mode of predication 
which is not brought out by the verbal expression, 
equalities may belong not only to existing objects but 
also to objects which are not conceived as existing, and, 
vv ithout any reference to their possible c xistence. Thus 
, w’e may say that the equilateral triangle has the quality 
(or prop* rtv) of being equiangular, just as a particular 
orange may have the quality yellow , and in the former 
ease we do not need to refer to any existing triangle, 
or to a triangle on the hypothesis of its existence. 
The property belongs to the essence of the* equilateral 
triangle, or follows from its definition, without re.gard 
to the consideration whether an equilateral triangle, or 
any triangle, exists or can exist. But.it is not so wh6n 
goodness or value is predicated. When w r e say love is 
good or has value, vve mean that love is worth existing 
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tis*a living fact ; when we say that a just social order is 
good, we mean that such a constitution is worth exist- 
ing or that a social order ought to be constituted in 
accordance with justice. We are not engaged simph 
iri showing what the concept Jove or justice implies. 
The mere concept unless realised in fact is neither good 
nor evil : it is only as so realised, or on the assumption 
of its realisation, that it is called either. Thus when we 
predicate value of anything, we pass from the mere 
concept or essence of the thing, with its qualities, to a 
hearing which this essence has upon existence : it is 
worth existing or ought to be 1 . 

Hence, if we ar»' still 'inclined to speak of value or 
goodness as a qualitv of the object to which we ascribe 
it* we must allow that it is a quality ol a quite peculiar 
kind. “The heavens,’ sa>s Meinong*, “are called 
beautiful in no other sense than that in which the) are 
called blue ’’ He admits one different , however, in 
that the experience (/:r/cbn/\) in the former case is not 
merely a process of appreht nding an object. And this 
difference goes deeper than he allows. Wo are not 
» simph apprehending an objet t when we predicate value 
of it ; our predicate, therefore, cannot signify merely .1 
quality of the objet t. for in that case it would be nothing 
more than a wav' of apprehending the object. Winn 
we say * the sky is beautiful or * the man is good,’ 
meaning by that an assertion of the worth of the beau 
t tiful sky or good lrian, our judgment of value is ind< <u 

based upon an apprehension of qualities - the colours of 
\ * * * 

**' C’p. Urban, Journal of Philvwphy, vol. xiu (ltjiO), j>[> 4 19 M- 
* * Fiir die Psychologic und gegen den Psyt hologisrnus in dot 
allgcpieinen W'ertlheone,’ Logo', in (1912), p. 11,. 
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the sky or the volitional attitude of the man. But it is 

not merely the assertion of these qualitiesor of another 
quality in addition. When we predicate worth or value 
we assert or imply that the object is worth being pr < 
ought to be ; and this is fully recognised by Meinong. 
But, if this predicate were simply a quality constituting* 
the nature of the object, then the assertion that the 
object ought to be as it is would be a tautology, as 
Croce holds the assertion of positive value to be 1 .* Or 
again, when we call an object bad or ugly we assert or 
imply that it ought not to be as it is ; and if its negative 
value were simply one of its constitutive qualities, this - 
assertion would be a logical contradiction, as Croce 
holds is always the case with the negative value-judg- 
ment a . 

The qualities of an object differ from the valut*- 
predieate in this respect that they may belong either 
to an existing thing or to something which does ndt 
exist although it in some sense is, but in either case' 
they have no special bearing upon the existence of the 
thing of which they are predicated. With value, it is 
not so: it has a definite bearing upon existence, and*, 
can always be staled so as to bring out this reference : 
the thing is worth existing, or ought to be, or to.be in 
such-and-sudh a manner. And at the same time, this 
form distinguishes it from the descriptive propositions 
of natural science. It cannot be put into words without 
the unique notion indicated by ‘worth ’ or ‘ought’ or 
some similar phrase. Value is not reduced to an , 

. * ■ * . ■ i 

* * Ueber die sogenannten Werturteile,’ Logos, i (1910-1 1), p.^3. 

„ 3 Ibid.,' p. 72. Cp. Urban, Journal of Philosophy, xm* (1916), 1 

p. 686. 
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existential proposition ; but the notion of value always 
implies a relation to existence - -though a relation to 
which the natural sciences are indifferent. This ex 
istential reference calls for further discussion. 



IV 


THE CRITERIA OF MORAL VALUE 

C .kk'iain points have been made clear in the preceding 
discussion: the persistence of value-judgments in our 
experience; the prominence among these of the moral 
judgment or appreciation of good and evil, and the irre- 
ducible significance of these judgments. Their meaning 
is not explained by searching for their causes in the 
phenomena of emotion or of desire or in the history of 
sociel\. The nature and significance of these judg- 
ments, and of the moral judgment in particular, require 
some further elucidation. 

The moral judgment is not exhaustive as regards 
the things concerning which it is passed. The same 
things may be also the subjects of non-moral, or positive 
judgments. We may say that pleasure or knowledge 
or justice or love is good ; but, in so saying, we allow 
that these same things may be, and indeed always are, > 
appropriate- subjects for judgments of a different kind,' 
which form the basis of <he positive sciences. Any- 
thing which we approve or disapprove morally may 
also have its causes traced, its structure analysed, and 
in general its relations to other things investigated. 
The same holds of other value-judgments. Whatever 
is valued must have qualities which can be.exfmined 

scientifically and about which causal and other assertions 
* 
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-can be made, just as, on the other hand,* when we have 
discovered all that can be discovered about the causes 
of things, the question of their value still remains '1 he 
two orders of proposition are concerned with the same 
subjects, and differ onl\ in their predicates. It is the 
predicate which brings out the characteristic differt nee 
of moral approval or testhetic admiration as distin- 
guished from scientific generalisation 

Hut, «is we h&ve seen, \nliu is not separated from 
existence. It is oven more dosel\ connected with it 
than certain departments ol positive sciences These, 
may dc al solelv with tile illation of i oik e*p^s or of 
things which, to use an old term, now oiue more in 
common use v»/n/c/ only and do not < i/v/ All relations 
of logical implication an of this ordci 1 lius il 1 say 
that the equilateral triangle is ( qmangular I do not mean 
that those actual!) existing three side el figures whose 
sides are cvaetly equal will also e m lose equal angle's, 
or that when and if am out suttee ds in constructing a 
figure with its thre e sides e eju.tl it will also have its three 
•angles eejual. 1 hese truths follow from my statement; 
but the* statement itself is not about existing things, but 
about the relation e>l tome pis or mere* subsistenis. 
The assertion is that the < erne e>pt eepiilateral triangle 
implies the ceme ept ee]iiiaiigul ir triangle*- 1 - whether sm h 
* a thing as an equilate r.il triangle* have any existe ne e 
,'of not. Can we say the same of ethical propositions' 1 
If the proposition is ‘pleasure* is good,’ or ‘knowledge 
is good/ 05 ‘love is good,’ is the assertion about the 
implication of concepts 5 Do 1 mean that tin eonee* Pi 
jfleastfre —though pleasure* were ne*ver expe rie nte*< 1 by 
any sentient being is good ? en* that the mere concept 
>> <*. 1,. ’ 6 
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knowledge is good, although knowledge had no Ex- 
istence, and no one ever knew anything? Or that love 
is good, meaning by love simply a concept which has 
what is calk'd being or subsistence, 'but does not exist 
at all, and is not manifested in the emotions or character, 
of living beings ? 

If we think of answering these questions in the 
affirmative, we have only to realise our meaning to 
see grounds for hesitation. Consider, for instance, the 
simplest of them all — pleasure ; and let us assume for 
the moment that pleasant experience is good. But what 
is meant by saying that pleasure is good? It may be 
a perfectly legitimate general expression for the good- 
ness that belongs to any and every actual experience of 
pleasure. But then it refers to actual experiences, and 
their goodness is not now in' question. The question 
is this : apart from any actual or possible pleasant 
experience, would pleasure- the bare concept or sub- 
sistent pleasure— be good? To this the answer must 
be that the mere concept pleasure is neither good nor 
evil : and the same must be said of. love or knowledge 
Or anything else, if used to signify merely a concept 
and not an existing thing or experience. 

When we predicate goodness or other value, it is 
always predicated upon the assumption or under the 
hypothesis of existence. The existence need not be- 
actual or present; but it is only as existing— -or if* 
exists — that the thing is held to be good. ‘ It would be 
good for us to’be there * is as fair an example o'f a moral' 
judgment as • it is good for us to be here.’ But it has 
also as plain a reference to existence. Only, 4 , in the 
latter case existence is given as actual ; in the former^ 
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it is merely postulated as possible. When Kant said 
that there is nothing good without qualification except 
a good frill, and at the same time admitted that perhaps 
a truly good will had never existed in human history, 

. he yet postulated the good will as a possible existent 
whose existence, -if actualised, would Ik; good. It was 
to the good will conceived as actual that he attributed 
goodness, while h<,‘ also, recognised that there might be 
nothing in existence which could thus be called good 
without qualification. Without the postulate of exist- 
ence, expressed or implied, actual or hypothetical, the , 
attribution of goodness or of any value would be out of 
place. This existence need not be asserted ; we do not 
need tQ believe in the actual existence of the object, but 
wC. must contemplate it as existing. There need not 
be a judgment, but there must be an assumption* (as it 
has been called) of its existence. This assumption may 

1 When I pass the judgment ‘A is It or ‘ A is not B,' two factors 
are included in my mental pro- : fust, the mere positing of the 
proposition, and secondly, the belief in the statement as trite. But 
propositions may be posited without being believed, and a term is 
required to descrilte this attitude, for this purpose Meinong has 
introduced the term Annahme, which is commonly translated ‘assuuip 
tion.’ Assumption occupies a place intermediate between presentation 
and judgment (Meinong, Uiber Antmhmen , 2 nd edit., p. 6), but it-, 
expression, like the expression of a judgment, is a proposition. The 
Kflehnis or mental process in assuming will vary according to the 
purpose in view. The enquirer may formulate a hypothesis of which 
he is almost convinced and proceed to test it by experiment : this 
hypothesis is an assumption. Or he may state a hypothesis which he 
means to dispute, and draw out its consequences till he has completed 
a reductio ad absurdum : this hypothesis als<? is an assumption. An , 
intermediate case is where there is little or no conviction or expects- 
' tion as to Where the truth lies, hut each logically possible hyjxrthesis 
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take various forms. It may be a mere presumptiorrand 
the question of actual or only possible existence may 
not even be raised, as when we say * the punctual per- 
formance of duty ’ is' good, without considering and 
without needing to consider whether punctual perform-^ 
ance of duty is an actual occurrence, or- something 
approximately realised only, or something merely sup- 
posed to exist. On the other Jiand, existence may be 
taken as given, as when we ascribe goodness to some r 
concrete situation or actual person ; and in this case 
. we have an implicit judgment rather than what is 

is formulated in turn and tested with a view to eliciting its truth or false * 
hood : all these hypot hoses are assumptions. ( )r the enquirers interest 
may He altogether outside of the question of the truth of the propo- 
sition. The; mathematician, for instance, may work out a 'system of 
transcendental geometiy on the assumption that space has more than 
three dimensions, without caring whether it has or can have, and with- 
out even raising the question. Similarly, imaginative statements, such 
as the record of incidents in a novel, are assumptions - unless for the 
author who has persuaded himself of their truth or for the reader who 
believes them. Assumptions may however lead to judgments. Thtifc 
the assumption of //-dimensional space leads to new systems of propo- 
sitions: though these propositions themselves need not necessarily 
be believed- -only their implication by the preliminary assumption. 
Similarly with the work of imagination: the author believes that, 
assuming the existence of his characters, he has described their 
actions— not what they actually did, for there were no such persons, 
but what they would have done had they existed. ‘ 4 

Both the judgment and the assumption are expressed by the pro- 
position ; but it is possible for there to be no explicit proposition, and 
yet for propositional relation, or an ‘objective,’ to be taken for 
' granted. Thus brof. Urban distinguishes from both assumption arid 
< judgment the " primary undisturbed presumption of feality ” which is, 
he holds, the essential condition of any appreciation of worth ( Valua - 
turn, p. 43-- * 
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‘ technically called an assumption. Or the assumption 
may be definitely formulated without one’s committing 
oneself to belief ip it This assumption is a hy|K>thesis 
on W'hich we proceed — whether we are going to test it 
by drawing out its conclusions, or whether our interest 
lies outside the truth of the assumption. Thus, when 
we sa) perfection is good, or a painless life would be 
good, or a sinless life would b< good, we ‘do not assert 
that, and do not ne< d to enquiie whether, the thing we 
call good actual!) exists . what we m« an is that it would 
be good if it existed According!), th< existence implied, 
concerning the subject of the value-judgment neeil not 
be asserted or believed, but it must at least be assume d. 
Apart*from its claim upon i xistence m some such wa) 
nothing is either good 01 evil 'Phis conclusion points 
to another result of some importance 1 thics is dis- 
tinguished from the natuial sr it nces b) the fait that 
its propositions are valu« -propositions and not causal 
propositions it predicate s v alue, not causation , and 
it is further distinguish! d born mathematics (and 
'abstract science generall)) because its main propo 
sitions 1 are not concerned with the logical implication 
of concepts. It does not predicate causation, and 
i its propositions are therefore unlike those of «natui il 
science The) assume the existence* of their subjer t, 

1 lt> its main propositions I nnan those m *hith ‘good or som« 
similar notion is predicated Oth* r t thical propositions m n t>« * on 
cerned With the implications of concepts, such as ‘ whert tin r< «s no 
propat) there is no mjiistic* and ‘no government «illo^ drsulute 
liberty.* It sms reflexion on propositions of tht latter Km.d alone that 
led Locke^to think it possible to “ place morality amongst th< scienr es 
capable of demonstration ” book iv, chap m, & 18) 
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and this marks the difference between ethics and' 

mathematics. 

The moral consciousness is thus <pne aspect of the 
consciousness of existing reality or, of something con* 
templated as existing. In order to be good, or for that 
matter in order to be evil, a thing must first of all exist. 
Huron the other halnd the ground of its goodness lies 
in something else than its mere, existence. Existence 
of itself does not imply goodness nor does it imply evil. 

If a reason can be found for saying that a thing is good, ■ 
then this reason must lie; in some- quality or relation of 
the thing; it cannot be due to its mere existence, for ^ 
otherwise the distinction between good and e» r il would 
disappear. The moral order cuts across the actual order 
of existence as presented in sense-perception and de- 
scribed by science. Two things therefore hold of the 
subject of the moral judgment. It must exist or be 
assumed as existing. Hut it is called good not merely 
because it exists, but in virtue of some quality or com- 
bination of qualities which distinguish it, or some relation 
in which it stands' to other things. Yet tjhese qualities 
or relations would not be called good unless postulated 
as existing. The predicate good therefore divides exist- 
ence (real or possible) into two classes: the things to 
which this predicate applies and the things to which it 
does not apply. . « ‘ ' 

So far accordingly, that is, from the examination 
of the moral consciousness, no support is given to' 
either of two opposed -doctrines which are common in* 
metaphysical ethics. One of these doctrrijfcs equates 
goodness with reality; but when reality is t used as? 
synonymous with or as implying existence, this doctrine 
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**is face'd by the fact that the moral consciousness dis- 
tinguishes some existing things as good and others as 
evil. The other and opposed doctrine looks upon good 
as a ’quality which is implied by certain -other qualities 
merely as such and irrespective of ati$’ reference to 
existence; this doctrine does not allow for the fact, to 
which equal witness is given by 'the moral conscious- 
ness, that goodness does not belong to any quality by 
itself but only on the assumption of its existence. It is 
. not the mere concept or idea but the existence corre- 
sponding to the concept, or the realisation of the idea, 
that forms the subject of the moral judgment. That 
judgment, therefore, always involves both something 
assumed as existing and a universal by means of which • 
it -is approved or disapproved. 

The view which has been set forth here may be 
illustrated by an ingenious essay in literary criticism 
and perhaps gain support from it. In his essay ‘On 
the Artificial Comedy of the Last Century,’ Charles 
.Lamb defended the licentious plays of Congreve and 
‘Wycherley by arguing that the characters represented 
in them have no connexion with real life. “It is al- 
together a speculative seem: of things,” he said, “ which 
has na reference whatever to the world that is... The 
whole is a passing pageant, where* we should sit as 
unconcerned at the issues, for life or death, as at the 
battle of the frogs and mice. But, like Don Ouixote, 
we take part against the puppets, arid cjuite as imperti- 
nently." The comedies cannot be acted any longer, he 
says, became we insist on regarding the characters as 

'real men and women Instead of the puppets ' they are. 
We are ‘unable to enjoy the play just because our 
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imagination is spoiled by “ the exclusive and all-devour- 
ing drama of common life, where the moral point is 
everything.” Probably Lamb did not intend his criti- 
cism to be taken too seriously. He knew that drarhatic # 
interest demarfds at least the illusion of reality and that 
mere" puppets would spoil the illusion. But he wished to 
justify his own enjoyment in reading the plays, and he 
saw that, in order to keep moral interests out of the 
drama, it was necessary at the same time to “ escape 
from the pressure of reality.” lie was seeking a moral 
holiday ; he wished “ to take an airing beyond the , 
diocese of the strict conscience ’ and, “for a dream- 
while or so, to imagine a world with no meddling re- 
strictions." Lamb felt - and his instinct was sound -- 
that the moral holiday must be taken in a region as 
distinct from the actual world as is fairy land. “ Some- 
where east of Sue/” is not far enough away. In our 
world good and evil are insistent ; but outside it, 
among the puppets of our imagination, we may feign 
their absence : and indeed they .ire irrelevant unless the 
puppets are somehow regarded as human beings with 
$ human surroundings. 

¥ 

f * 

We become aware of existence' as a particylar- — a 
here and now ; from this we pass on to the idea of 
future existence and backwards to that of past exist- 
ence; even when we imagine the existence of something 
without assignirig definite place and date to it, this idea 
also is founded on a particular apprehension and 
distinguished from it only by the loss of its concrete 
determinateness. Accordingly, sfeeing that moral judfg-< 
ntent proceeds. on an assumption of existence”, we shall 
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' expect the system of moral values to be built, up 
. gradually upon the basis of particular appreciations 
Value resides in the particular. Hut it does not belong 
£o it in virtue of its mere particularity ; it belongs to 
the realisation by* the particular of a certain character. 
The full determination of this character would be the 
completion of an ethical system, oh generally , »f a 
* system of values. It has been expressed, so far as 
moral value is concerned, in different ways by different 
schools, but chiefly in two ways : sometimes 1)) an idea 
of the Supreme Good, sometimes by the cohception of. 
a Universal Law or Categoric.il Imperative. This con- 
ception and that idea are expressions for the ultimate 
subject of goodness for that character or sum of 
characters which (or some of which) are possessed by 
everything which is rightly termed good. Hut neither 
the idea of a Supreme Good nor the conception of a 
Universal Law is present- at any rate, explicitly present 
- -in our .ordinary moral judgments. And if we attempt 
to get to our primary moral judgments we find even 
less trace of this universal conception of the things 
called good. 

The traditional doctrine of the Iiituitional moralists 
was different from that expressed here. It followed the 
Scholastic doctrine of morality by representing the moral 
, judgment as arrived at deductively from a general prin- 
ciple of morality. The particular case (it was supposed) 
was first of all identified as a member of a class or 
jrtstance of, a principle; and this class or principle 
was supposed to be known intuitively as good The 
■moral syllogism had accordingly a universal prim iple of 
moralityas its major premiss ; the minor premiss brought 
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th** .particular case under the general principle and 
the conclusion which resulted was the moral judgment. ^ 
Thus, in spilt* of the apparent immediateness of the 
moral judgment, it was represented as the conclusion 
of a syllogism ; and this conclusion rohld not have been 
drawn unless the major premiss — attributing goodness 
to a* universal — had been first of all recognised. In this 
resped Kant's doctrine resembles the Scholastic or* 
intuitional. ( According to him all moral judgment is k 
an applic ation of the general principle that goodness 
.belongs only to will in so far as it is determined by the 
conception of a law which admits of use as a universal 
principle. Kant does indeed avoid a difficulty which 
faces the traditional intuitionists- the difficult) which 
arises from their assumption either of some one general 
conception (such as happiness or perfection) or of a 
number of such general conceptions (such as justice, 
benevolence, and the like) as the ultimate subjects of 
goodness, independently of all experience ol happiness 
or perfection or justice or benevolence. The difficulty 
for the intuitionists is that these general conceptions' 
are themselves onl) formed by the experience of being 
happy or of seeing or doing just or benevolent actions. 
All these principles were rejected by Kant as material ; 
and indeed it is clear that they are arrived at through 
experience and criticism of life, and cannot therefore 
be primary elements in the moral consciousness. The 
principle which he substituted for them was not open 
to the same objection ; but; as purely formal, it encoun- 
tered another difficulty, for it was unable to yield any 
concrete . ethical content. Both attempts at a rational 
ethics thus failed for opposite but correspondingYeasons. 
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The* traditional intuitionism laid down concrete moral 
doctrines, but it arrived at these by assuming as primary 
concepts which are clearly gathered from experience. 
Kantianism avoided this error, but only to remain shut 
up to a purely formal doctrine which w.is without con- 
nexion with the content of life and thus failed to give 
a system of moral values. It reduced the principh* of 
' morality to the formal proposition that the good will 
Malone is good or that goodness ought to b< realised or 
willed 

t I he. universal of morahtv is contained in particulars, 
and at first concealed In th< m ; and the moralist’s 
, problem is to elucidate the univers.il by re.tson of which 
th<*se particular eases are appropriate subjects for the 
moral judgment. Goodness is, first of all, recognised in 
a concrete situation. The moral judgment is in the first 
instance a perceptive judgmi nt, as Aristotle held-; and 
ethical science is based on these perceptive judgments 
just as natural science is based on the judgments of 
sense-perception. The data of ethics are accordingly 
the particular appreciations or judgments of good or 
evil passed in certain concrete situations. These are 
•moral intuitions, in the literal sense, for they are 
immediate and of the nature of jierception, not the 
results of reasoning. But they are • not intuitions as 
understood by the Scholastic or modern moralists of 
the intuitional school • for they are hot general propo- 
sitions, and other moral truths are not derived fiom 
them by deduction. Nor h.t\e they any infallible <lann 
to truth. In this respect they are on the sairn k wl as 

1 See below, pp 145 fif. 

2 Ethics , book \ r, chap, vni, p. 1 142 a 27 
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the judgments of sense-perception. These judgments, 
although natur.il science ultimately depends upon them, 
may also be mistaken. The square tower seen in the 
distance appears to be round ; different colours seen-q 
the same in a faint light ; we see the sun move across 
the heavens from east to west. All these are judgments 
of perception whith further perception itself leads us to* 
revise and amend. The illusions of the senses are cor- 
rected by the means that cause them, that is, by additional* 
sense perceptions, which make comparison and criticism 
possible. Similar mistakes and illusions may enter inti* 
our judgments of approval and disapproval, and they 
need to be examined and corrected in the same way. 
Hut the possibility of error does not. in one case any.* 
more than in the other, imply the impossibility of truth. 

It only compels an enquiry into the criteria of validity. 

For this enquiry we must use an appropriate method, 
and the' method must have regard to the data at our 
disposal. It would be inappropriate, for example, to 
imitate mathematical method, although Descartes re- 
gardi d it as the only valid type of thinking. For 
mathematics begins with definite concepts and pro-, 
coeds to elaborate the implication of one concept by 
another ; and for this procedure moral experience does 
nQt provide us with the requisite conceptual material. 
All knowledge which is concerned with the data of"! 
experience must follow a different method. It has to 
bring the eoritent of experience into rirder, consistency, 
and system ; and this content requires to be sifted and 
criticised' by thought. The inconsistencies in the data 
of moral experience make it impossible to hold that the. 
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* propositions' which directly, express' them are always 
valid. On the other hand these data may not be indis- 
criminately rejected, for there is no other material before 
*us. The general validity of moral experience must be 
accepted in order to make possible the criticism of any 
portion of it by the assistance of the remainder. The 
‘work of thought is to clear away contradiction wy thin 
*the content of morality, to find the underlying harmony, 
s if there be such a harmony, and to construct a system. 

It is, in the first place, a search for principles. 

* * The variety of moral opinion arises out of an im- 
mense number of particular judgments of good and evil. 
These judgments have been pronounced upon many 
, different situations and under different conditions. The. 
difficulty is to extract from them general principled 'which 
can be relied upon as true .expressions of moral value. 

- In confronting this difficulty we must ask whether there 
are any criteria of validity which can be' applied to 
moral judgments and by which they can be tested. 
Certain criteria may be suggested. 

• 1 . Every moral judgment claims validity. When, 
1 assert ' this is good ’ or ‘ that is evil,’ 1 do not mean 
that I experience desire or aversion, or that I have a 
feeling of liking or indignation. These subjective ex- 
periences may be present ; but the judgment points 

'not to a personal .or subjective statp of mind but to the 
presence of an objective value in the sit nation. What 
is implied in this objectivity? Clearly, in the first place, 
it implies independence of the judgihg subject. If my 
assertion ‘this is good’ is .valid, then it is valid not for 
me only but for everyone. If l say 4 this is good,’ and 
f another person, reflecting on the same situation, says 
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‘ this is not good,’ , one or other of us must 'be mistaken:* 
The proposition is either true or false ; it cannot 
both. The validity of a moral judgment does not depend 
upon the person by whom the judgment is made. It is 
impersonal. * , 

There is another sense in which moral value is 
som/jlimes said to be independent of ‘the pefson. It is 
said that what is right for me to do must, if all the* 
circumstances are the same, be right for any one else. 
And this also has been held to be an ethical axiom. 
Hut with this axiom — if it be such — we have at present 
nothing to do. So far as we are concerned an action 
may be right for A and wrong for B. We have as yet 
onlj> asserted that the person who passes the judgment , 
is indifferent, not that the person about whom it is 
passed is indifferent. The Jattcr proposition has to do 
with a special application of moral value -its applica- 
tion to the conduct of individual persons. The former 
proposition is perfectly general, anil is a preliminary 
postulate of the existence of ethics as a system of truths. 
There can be no ethical truth if the same proposition ’ 
is valid when asserted by one man and invalid when 
asserted by another. I f the proposition ‘ A is good ’ is 
true, then it is true by whomsoever and whenever it is 
asserted. 

This postulate is inconsistent with one meaning of 
the favourite - phrase ’ the relativity of morals.’ If moral 
judgments are simply expressions of a subjective emo- 
tion, thert they are all in a .sense correct, for the existence 
of the emotion is not denied ; but they have no further • 
validity — mor, indeed, meaning. But we have already 
seen redson to dismiss this view. And my postulate | 
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contains nothing inconsistent with the development of 
ntoral ideas or with the fact that different conduct is 
appropriate to different circumstances, or even to dif- 
ferent persons iif the same circumstances. Customs 
vary indefinitely and moral opinion varies with them.. 
There is the greatest difference, for example, between 
the practice and opinion of the head-hunters of Boijneo 
on the one hand and the practice, and opinion of the 
Society of Friends on the other. The latter condemn 
the actions which are the daily and ad min'd performance; 
of the former. The head-hunter of Ilorneo approves 
with enthusiasm what the follower of George Fox ’ 
condemns and abhors. Is it possible to institute any 
fruitful comparison between ideas and habits so far 
apart ? Is it not better simply to discriminate the two 
stages of social development and say th.it moral practice 
and opinion are relative to the social order? The Quaker 
condemns homicide; and this < ondemnation is bound up 
with his religious and political creed. The head-hunter 
follows the way of life ot his tribe and conforms to its 
standards, without any thought of general principles. 
If we seek to realise a special concrete situation which 
the latter approves, we must put ourselves in his position, 
recognise the facts of his life, and allow for the social 
pressure that surrounds* him. It is. difficult for the 
modern to do this, from the midst of. a civilised society 
»in which peaceful living is secured, anti the necessary 
means for that security arc not obtruded on his notit e. 
But if he is able to do this, and to apprehend the vimc 
situation as the savage, he may still say ‘this is wrong’ 
when the former says ‘this is right’— the ‘this ’•referring 
in both cases to the same situation. When the two 
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propositions have thus clearly the same subject, they., 
cannot both be true if they contradict one another^ 
Tfiis follows from our postulate. Did it not hold there 
would be no meaning in the opposition of moral opinion 
.or in the progress of moral ideas. It is only because, in 
any given situation, there -is always a right and a wrong 
method of reacting upon it, that we can explain the true 
nature of the relativity of morals. The phrase loses its 
meaning, because morality loses its meaning, if the same 
v thing may be both right and wrong, good and evil. 

2. This character of objectivity, therefore, and of’the 
universality implied by objectivity, belongs to the moral 
judgment, as to other judgments. I f valid as asserted by 
me, it is equally valid for everyone. No proposition can 
claim' to belong to ethics unless it has this objectivity 
and the resulting universality. But it is a character- 
istic which, at the same time, brings out the mixture of 
truth and error in our moral judgments. They all claim 
validity; but ‘they cannot all be valid, because they are 
not all consistent with one another. Any moral judg- 
ment which is valid must be coherent with all other 
valid moral judgments ; at least it cannot be inconsistent 
with any. Freedom from contradiction, coherence, and 
thus possible systematisation are criteria by which the 
validity of any moral judgment may be tested. If any 
such judgment is inconsistent with some other judgment 
known to be valid then it cannot be valid also ; if it is* 
consistent with other valid judgments then it may be 
valid. And if it is capable of entering into a system of 
moral judgments along with them and thus harmonising 
with them, the probability of its validity is increased. , 
This probability may be of various decrees. When 
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the judgment in question is logically implied by other 
judgments known to be valid, its validity is certain. 

This represents and in its completeness applies to a 
further stage in the development of moral ideas. So 
far I have spoken only of the primary moral judgment 
whose subject is some concrete individual situation— -a 
this or that. And, if we kept to such particular judg- 
ments, science and system would be impossible : only 
a multitude of judgments some of which might be es- 
teemed valid and others invalid ; while the only open- 
ing for consistency or inconsistency would be between 
different persons’ judgments concerning the same situa- • 
tion. Hut the moral judgment, even though it concern 
the particular, always implies a universal. When I say 
* this is good,’ it is because of some character of the 
‘this’ that it is called good. The head-hunter may 
judge ‘ this is good ’ when he displays his first triumph, 
and proves his manhood upon some member of an alien 
tribe. I le does not reflect at all upon the ground of his 
approvalt But, if he did reflect, he might find that what 
he approved in calling his deed good or right was his 
attainment of the standard of his fellow-tribesmen -his 
contribution to the union and power of a community 
which lived amongst enemies and must be vigilant and 
strong in order to survive. It is thps in virtue of a 
universal present in the particular that the particular is 
approved. The given action is held to be right because 
it contributes to tribal preservation or strength or unity. 
When a later or more civilised observer reflects upon 
the same incident, he looks from a different point of 
view and sees further. In his eyes the gain to one 
community has Its set-off in the loss to another ; what 
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strengthens one tribe at-the same time weakens another; 
the action may even be in his eyes part of a system 
which keeps every community, which practises it in con- 
stant danger of death and with the barest minimum of 
the goods of life. Therefore the same situation which 
the tribesman welcomes as good, he calls evil. The two 
judgments upon the same concrete situation contradict 
one another. But this contradiction may not'apply to 
the underlying grounds of the judgment, if these have, 
been correctly analysed. These may, indeed, be largely 
identical and differ only in degree of comprehensiveness 
The ground of the savage’s judgment might be ex- 
pressed in the proposition ‘ tribal welfare is good,.’ and 
by this would be meant the welfare of this particular 
tribe, which (as in this case) might imply the hurt of 
another. The ground of the civilised man’s judgment 
may be ‘ common welfare is good,’ and he will not limit 
common welfare to the welfare of a particular tribe.' 
Underlying the judgment oi both, is the idea of a com- 
mutlity and of the common welfare, however differently 
conceived ; and it is on this account that the predi- 
cate ‘good ’ is applicable. But the judgments differ in 
that the community in view is narrower in the one 
case than in the other, while common welfare may be 
differently understood. 

This analysis brings out two points. It shows that 
moral judgments, which in their first expression flatly 
contradict one another, may yet have an underlying 
principle of agreement ; the moral element, when elicited 4 
from each judgment, may not show the same opposition 
as their- first statement expressed ; it may even be 
ideqtical in the two cases. In the second place, the* 1 
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criticism of the moral judgment reveals a universal 
ejement in its subject ; the subject is not a mere ‘ this ’ ; 
it is a ‘ this ’ of a certain determinate kind ; and it is 
owing to its character in this respect, that is, to the 
universal element in it, that it is held to be good 
op evil. • The ■ same universal element may be the 
underlying ground which makes possible moral Judg- 
ments regarding many different subjects. Criticism 
will therefore reveal’ the possibility of systematising 
moral judgments with respect to the principles which, 
they imply. 

In this way we may arrive at a degree of coherence 
between moral judgments far closer than any mere 
absence of contradiction shown by the primary, judg- 
ments on different moral situations. The principles 
involved in these judgments may be related in a variety 
of ways — by the kind of objects to which they refer, by 
the degree of generality in which these objects are taken, 
and so yn. If the predicates of two such judgments 
conflict (if in the one case the predicate is ‘good’ and in 
the other 4 evil ’), we investigate the principle involved 
in the subject of each judgment, and from the relation 
of the two principles, seek to understand the reason for 
the difference in the predicates. Systematisation will, 
in this way, compel us often -to reject the first ex 
pres:;ion of the moral consciousness, but yet without 
throwing doubt upon the fundamental validity of that 
consciousness. 

In this way system becomes a criterion of moral 
validity. Particular judgments which conflict with a 
: system of judgments must themselves be judged by 
tha{ system. In such a case we do not merely compare 
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two judgments, both of which cannot be ‘valid and 
between which there is room for hesitation and no clear 
ground for decisibn. On the one side we have the 
weight of a systematic whole, on the other the single 
conflicting judgment standing alone ; and the system 
of judgments gives a stronger claim to moral, validity. 
If this criterion still seem unsatisfactory, we must re- 
member that, the test is the same as thaf by which the 
accuracy of sense -perception is established. What we 
learn to call illusions of perception are in their imme- 
diate nature simply perceptions among other percep- 
tions ; but they conflict with the systematic ordering of 
the perceptions which lie at the ba.-n's of our scientific 
generalisations ; we are therefore forced to reject their 
claim to objective validity, and we seek a new expla- 
nation of them as illusions. 

3. It is possible, however, that the issue may not 
be between a single judgment on one side and a system 
of judgments on the other : but that there may be 
system on both sides. This is certainly to some ex- 
tent the case in morality, as it also is in science ; and 
we must proceed to enquire whether there is any further 
criterion of moral validity by which we may distinguish 
between system and system. This further test is that 
of comprehensiveness. ..It is possible that moral judg- 
ments may admit of being grouped into a systqm, so 
that. within the system there is perfect coherence, while, 
nevertheless, a great mass of moral judgments is left 
outside this system and in conflict with it, but forming 
a different system, in such a case of conflict between 
system and system we may be inclined at first to appeal ^ 
to a quantitative estimate and to compare the Systems 
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according to the number of the facts of moral experience 
which they are able consistently to explain : and we 
may give the preference to the system of greater com- 
prehensiveness, that is, to the system which is able to 
explain the greater number of facts. 

Rival moral systems which exemplify a conflict of 
this kind are not unknown. Perhaps they are *most 
evident in the department of ethics which has to do 
with political affairs. Tribal custom was the original 
moral standard ; and although moral ideas have been 
‘gradually freed from tribal limitations, the community 
as nation country or State remains a partial embodiment 
of morality. So it happens that, even when egoism is 
not the principle of individual morality, a political egoism 
often continues to be regarded as the proper standard 
for the State and its representatives. It is possible for 
such a system of ideas to endure when egoism is seen 
to be an immoral principle for the individual. The 
State Ijas a measure of self-sufficiency which the indi- 
vidual entirely lacks ; it might still persist if, like the 
Ireland of Berkeley’s imagination, it were surrounded 
by a wall of brass sixty cubits high. Thus it happens 
that, in every powerful State, many thinkers share the 
view of Bismarck and Treitschke that the only ethical 
principle which is valid for the guidance of a State’s 
activity is its own preservation and the increase of its 
power 1 . This principle make^ it possible to systematise 
many moral judgments as to what is good and what is 
evil in political conduct. But it comes .into conflict with 
the corresponding but opposed views of the representa- 
tives of other States. If the rulers of State A hold that 
1 Cp. H. v. Treitschke, Politik (1897), vol. 1, p. 100. 1 
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the ‘only principle Jby which political action should be 
judged is the maintenance and increase- of the power 
of that State, others, in a different country, will hold 
that the only principle of political ethics is the main- 
tenance and increase of the power of State B. And the 
familiar conflict in political morality results. * 

Now, if we are to apply the test of comprehensive- 
ness, it must be allowed to be, at any rate in the first 
view of it, inadequate. Neither State A nor State B 
can make any claim to represent a comprehensive uni- 
versality of interests. .One may be larger and more*, 
complexly organised than the other, and the ethical 
principle which it adopts may comprehend a greater 
number and variety of particular appreciations. In 
relative' comprehensiveness, the principle which takes 
as its standard the increase of the power of State A 
may appear to be clearly superior to the principle whose- 
standard is the increase of the power of State B. But 
this bare quantitative test fails to supply any true 
moral principle or any criterion between the conflicting 
principles. 

The test of comprehensiveness will not be. satis- 
factorily met by a process of adding up particulars, and 
comparing systems according to the number of such 
particulars which they can include. We must find a 
principle which will comprehend both the conflicting 
systems, and by explainit|g their opposition will justify 
whatever validity, they possess. To revert to the ex- 
ample. The principle of political egoism is of value on 
all occasions which concern only the internal policy of 
a single St&te ; but in international xelations'it is inade- * 
quate, not in one case only but in all, because it sets 
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different States • in opposition to, onC another. This 

marks the limits of its validity. It is of no assistance 
*as an ethical principle when the interests of different 
States, conflict. Apart from this conflict we can see in 
it something that is not really egoism, but is the recog- 
nition of a larger and common life which has claims 
upon the thought and activity of its constituent mem- 
bers. Its underlying principle, we may say, is that of 
the ethical importance of the organised community 
and the claim of the latter upon the devotion of its 
members. But the principle is not vindicated when one. 
such community oppresses another with a view to the 
increase of its own power. On the contrary, the prin- 
f ciple is misunderstood or relaxed, because the still 
larger community of the concert of nations or of human 
society is sacrificed to particularist claims. Tile-criterion 
of comprehensiveness is fully vindicated only when the 
moral principle of wider sweep has proved its claim to 
validity. by including the narrower principle which it 
supplants. It is not sufficient for it to cover a greater 
‘number of particular judgments than the competing 
principle does ; it must take up the competing principle 
into itself and show' the measure of validity which it 
possesses and then explain the limits of this validity. 
In general, it will not be a mere contrary of the other 
principle, but a new principle w'hich includes more than 
either because it penetrates deeper than they do. Thus 
the ,moral particularism which makes the interests of 
one community the supreme standard .of political action 
cannot be supplanted by the similar particularism of 
* another community, but only by a view of the social 
, principle in morality and of the value which belongs to 
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particular communities in the social whole which is co- 
extensive with mankind’. 

In the preceding example we have been concerned* 
with a conflict of ethical ideals, which was due not to 
difference in the. nature or meaning of the ideals them- 
selves, but to their different range of application ; anti 
a means for resolving this conflict was found in the test 
of comprehensiveness. Another example may serve to 
show that the same test will still be of value, even when 
the conflict is not merely about the application of ethical 
ideals but concerns their fundamental nature. No dif- 
ference of moral opinion can be greater than that which, 
distinguishes the two views which may be described 
respectively as moral materialism and moral asceticism. 
By materialism in morals I mean the view that the most 
important things are those that affect the senses and 
that the highest values are to be found in the satisfac- 
tion of material wants. The view is not often expressed 
in serious argument, but it is frequently acted upon, and 
to adopt it involves a complete * transvaluation of all 
values ’ which must dismiss as illusory the ideals which 
have tended to spiritualise human nature. The invali- 
dity of this doctrine does not admit of direct demonstra- 
tion ; it is an ultimate point of view regarding the worth 
of things. But we may apply to it our previous test and 
ask, Can it be made finally coherent without disregard- 
.ing essential facts? The answer to this question hardly 
admits-of doubt. The view could be carried out syste- 
matically only by annulling* or ignoring almost all the 

salient facts of moral appreciation : for these express a 
„ • 

1 It may be noted that the above paragraphs were written before 
the outbreak of the present war. 
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constant preference of the spiritual over the material or 
sensuous values. 

On the other hand, the contrary doctrine of asceti- 
cism recognises the supreme importance of the spiritual 
values but sees in the whole 'material apparatus of life 
only obstacles to their realisation. In emphasising the 
values which moral materialism ignores, it condemns? all 
the values which the latter admits. Thus this doctrine 
also is unable to give a coherent account of values with- 
out arbitrarily excluding certain factors. Further, in 
restricting all value to the spiritual factor, it falls itself 
into inconsistency : for the spiritual life needs the 
support of a material basis, the assistance' of material 
instruments. Systems of asceticism have sometimes 
admitted this. Hut they have commonly maintained 
that the body and all worldly things are simply a clog 
to the soul and that the only worthy life is a study of 
•death ; and in this way they have adopted a conclusion 
which cuts away the ground for holding that there is 
any positive worth in the world. 

The test of comprehensiveness furnishes us with a 
clue whereby we may penetrate beneath this conflict of 
views. We may admit the estimate which the ascetic 
doctrine puts on spiritual values, and t yet, at the same 
time, find a place in our system of values for material 
goods. As spiritual activities require material instru- 
ments for their support and expression, the latter must 
at least have instrumental value ; they cannot be merely 
obstacles to value ; we must see in them the material 
through which values have to be realised, and we shall 
no longer be disinclined to assign them a place within 
the system of worth. * 
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, The criteria of universality, system, and compre- 
hensiveness are not always capable of easy application : 
for our ethical knowledge, like our knowledge of causes 
and effects, is limited, |5ut it may be doubted whether 
there is more uncertainty in the former than in the 
latter. In both, general knowledge is founded on par- 
ticular or perceptive judgments, and the judgments of 
sense-perception need criticishi and revision much in 
the same way as particular moral judgments do. Nor 
does the advance of science, any more than the advance 
of ethics, dispense with the occasional necessity for 
criticising and discarding preliminary generalisations. 
Theories which at one time seemed firmly established, 
such as the Ptolemaic theory in astronomy, or the 
atomic theory which lasted from the time of Demo- 
critus almost to the present day, have given place to 
other theories which include a wider sweep, and a 
better understanding of each portion, of experience. 
The progress of moral ideas shows no greater trans- 
formation. 

Throughout the history of moral ideas, in spite of 
constant change, we may nevertheless trace a certain 
persistent content. In each modification the new stage 
is not entirely new ; it brings out more fully something 
that was already suggested at an earlier stage. It is 
a permanent characteristic of the moral consciousness 
to find value in certain kinds of experience rather than 
•in oth^Jr kinds. At .every critical turn the moral judge- 
ment pronounces for the superiority of the spiritual to 
the material in life, and recognises the importance of 
social ends when confronted by the interests or apparent 
' interests of the self-seeking individual. The higher life 
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and the wider life — the life of spirit and the life for 
others — these the moral judgment approves with a 
constancy which is almost uniform. Perhaps it is 
entirely uniform. The valuation has indeed been re- 
jected by individuals from time to time— as it was by 
Thrasymachus in the Republic , as it is at the present 
day by the followers of Nietzsche. Hut this rejection 
is not so much a different interpretation of the moral 
consciousness, as a revolt against morality. It is a sub- 
stitution of new values for old, like the magician’s offer 
of new lamps for old in the Arabian tale. The new 
lamps did not fulfil the same function as the old lamp ; 
nor do the new values serve instead of the old. For, 
when we examine them, we find that they tire, only 
measurements of strength — physical standards, there- 
fore— and not criteria of value or moral standards. In 
spite of the contrasts which we may discover between 
the ways in which different men and times express these 
values, their essential nature remains the same. They 
cannot be understood if we start by denying in toto the 
validity of the moral consciousness. And a sane criti- 
cism will find both unity of spirit and a principle of 
growth in its varied manifestations. 
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VALUE AND PERSONALITY 

Wk have already seen that all judgments of value' 
depend upon judgments or assumptions of existence. 
A thing does not need actual existence in order to be 
declared of value ; but it must at least be assumed to 
exist. A hundred dollars — to use Kant’s illustration in 
his criticism of the ontological argument — are of value, 
if they exist in the pocket but not if they are only an 
idea, something thought about. The proposition ‘a 
hundred .dollars are of value’ means ‘a hundred exist- 
ing dollars are of value ' ; there is no value in the mere 
thought of a hundred dollars. The same holds when 
the thing of which we are speaking is of intrinsic value 
and not merely something of instrumental value, like 
the hundred dollars. Moral perfection is of value, of 
supreme value ; but the mere concept ‘ moral perfec- 
tion,’ apart* from any actual realisation of- it or approxi- 
mation to it, is not of value. When we examine it 
strictly, therefore, the proposition ‘moral perfection’' is 
of value ’ is hypothetical — moral perfection, if realised, 
is. valuable ; or it proceeds on an assumption or pre- 
sumption of existence : in so far as moral perfection is 
realised, just so far is there value. The predication of 
value thus implies or assumes something existing which 
can be said to possess the value ; the true bearer of 
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value is an .existing reality or something conceived as 
an existing reality. Were there no existence there 
wouM be no value ; value but of relation to existence 
has no meaning. 

Thus, on analysis, we find that the subject or bearer 
of value is always something which we describe by a 
concrete term and not by an abstract term. If a general 
term is used, as when we say. ‘ money has value or 
‘ love has value,’ the general term denotes a class of 
objects : actual coin, for instance, or all those actually 
and possibly existing states of conscious experience to 
which we refer when we use the term ‘love.’ That to 
which we ascribe value is accordingly a singular or group 
of singulars — an individual being ora combination or 
series of things which exists or is contemplated as 
possibly existing. 

This does not make the determination of value 
possible apart from universals. U niversals, as we have 
seen, are required in order to understand the nature of 
<the individual things in which we are interested in 'the 
quest for value. There are also, in the theory of value 
itself, many propositions of purely universal import. 
The distinction of the various kinds of value, and of 
the relations of values to one another, whjrn combined 
or opposed, may all be set forth in trhiversal propo- 
sitions ; and they may make up a formal theory of value, 
which shares the generality of scientific theory. This 
formal theory, by its generality, belongs to the region of 
abstraction. It deals with value and the relations of 
values apart from the things in which value is found 
and through which only it is realised. But we get at v 
that value only in connexion with the individual, with 
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something that exists or is assumed as existing. The 
predicate ‘ good ’ has always an existent or possible 
existent for its subject. We cannot even say ‘ good is 
good.’ That would be true only as a mere tautology, 
and of use for the purpose of emphasis only, but not 
of information. The mere concept ‘ good ’ is not itself 
gqod- it has no value. Accordingly it is only when 
out business is with the individual, and not where our 
interest centres in the universal, that the consideration 
of value enters at all. And thus we come to see how 
the value-conception and the whole train of thought 
which is connected with it are at once so insistent in our 
experience (which is of individuals) and yet alien to the 
procedure and ideas of the physical sciences (which deal 
witlt universals). 

Our intellectual interests fall into two distinct classes 
according as they are centred in the universal or in the 
individual. In the whole region of what is commonly 
called the sciences the interest in the universal is 
supreme'. What we are in search of is general principles" 
or general laws. The ideal of all the sciences is a state- 
ment in the form of a mathematical equation, perfectly 
general in its expression. Things are ‘ explained ’ when 
they can be expressed by this formula; atjd individual 
things are treated as examples of the general principle. 
The scientific interest in the individual processes of 
nature or of the laboratory is to find the law’ of their 

I' 

action : and this law is a universal which covers equally 
an indefinite number of processes. No one of these 
processes interests us on its own account so long as we 

* 1 Cp. H. Riekert, Kultunvissenscha/t und Naturwissenschaft , 2nd 

edit. (1910). t 
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■keep to the point of view of the physical and natural 
sciences. Any one prodess is as interesting as »ny other, 
and it$ interest depends upon the general principle which 
it illustrates'.. The fall of an apple and the orbit of the 
earth are illustrations of the law of gravitation ; and as 
such are of. equal interest from the point of 'view of 
natural science. Here nothing is unique ; repetition 
shows the law which we aim at formulating. Things 
and processes are not regarded as individuals or as in- 
teresting for their individuality — -for what distinguishes 
them from everything else- -but for what they have in 
common with other things or processes. The uniformity 
of nature is the supreme principle, and individuals are 
but examples which prove the law or cases which 
illustrate its operation. 

- As long as we keep to this scientific interest thoughts 
of value do not arise. The pleasure of the quest, the 
splendour and havoc of the earth, the worth of human 
life, are all of them considerations which divert the 
understanding from the purpose of natural science and 
are irrelevant to its enquiry. The reason why the 
natural sciences ignore the whole region of values is a 
good and sufficient reason. Value lies outside their scope 
because they are concerned with the universal and not 
with the individual, and the latter is the home of value. 

But intellectual interest is not restricted to the 

* 

universal. That restriction is the characteristic of the 
physical and natural sciences. And there is a region of 
investigation where the interest terminates in the under- 
standing of the individual. In biography it is the life, of 
a particular human being, in history the life of a nation, 
or the stages 'in the progress of some movement. In 
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these cases the individual is the object of interest, and 
the universal which we use in the enquiry are merely 
means towards a true understanding of it. Without 
univcrsals there would be no knowdedge of the indi- 
vidual, just as, on the other hand, there would be no 
natural scienu unless there were individual things to 
suyg< st and to verify the enquiry for general laws. Hut, 
although we must describe the* individual b) means of 
general terms, each of which by its generality is equally 
and indifferently applicable to an indefinite number of 
other things, yet by and through these unixersals wc 
se< k to lofnpreln nd something which is unique, or has 
happened once for all. I he lustorica person or occur- 
rence is not regarded as a mere tvpe or as an example 
of a general principle, but as some thing wh >se character 
as it existed there and then is matter of ; »>t<'re-st to us, 
and open to our understanding. 

Into this historical process values may and do enter. 
In this respect also historical stuck differs from natural 
s< ienc e , and the difference is due to the- different objects 
- individual and universal to which then are directed. 
Nei'her biography nor history is intelligible without 
refeo me to the values which guided the action of in- 
div iduals oi of groups. The deciding feature of a career 
is commonly the- kind of values which appeal to the 
subject of the career, the degrees of force with which 
tiny appeal to him. and his consistency and persistency 
in their pursuit. It is the same with races and nations; 
the national life shows unity and purpose 1 not so much 
by we-alth e>r power being possessed In the* people or 
equally distributed among them, as by a community of 
interest such that the same values appeal to all. The 
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olvject veiled may bt* eronoimc prosperity, or nulitarv 
pqwe*f, 01 religious bejief , and one value may he higher 
or purer in the judgment of the moralist , but whatever 
it is, it it is shared by the grtat mass ot the people, they 
are united as a nation thereby fai inert than by mere 
purity of ract or identity of language 1 hus, when we 
art dialing with tilt individual or loinnniuuv of indi- 
viduals wt ask questions whieh natural sen me rightly 
looks ujnm as irrelevant tor its purposi s Wt ask, On 
w 1 ' ' tin man st t his hi ai t * What wi re thi national 

■, tv as the 1 ml 01 pmjiost ol t lit movement ■* 

< < whin is foi suentilu tmjuny the 

1 |>nmipli is thi only concern and into 

■ < s lot < nit 1 . 

. e th* 11 fori in tilt 1 visit nt. the individual, that 
' ttui is found not in the genital or universal Now 
’* mdi\ idual is always unic|u< How this conn s <ibout 
i> not thi qmstton tin (act is so No event repeats 
another t \u< tjy , as was said oi old * no one* distends 
fwu< into tin sanu stream \nd no two individual 
T>trsons or things an quite alikt in all their charatters, 
as Leibniz demonstrate d to thi gi ntleinen of thi Pius- 
sian court when h< back tin m se< k m thi gardens of 
Charlottenburg lor two blacks ol grass without con- 
spuuous ditterencfs between them Heterogeneity in 
this sens^.* is the m.irk of nature* Science has thi prob 
lein v t to it ol overcoming this heterogeni ity by finding 
general Jaws which hold true in spill of individual 
differ* nces, and ior this purpose it tn,usl disi< gard the 
peculiarities which distinguish any individual thing from 
every other apd make it unique.* 
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As. value belongs to the existent dr individual*, and 
as the individual is unique, we tend to think of unique- 
ness as essential to value. In the class of instrumental 
values dealt with in economies, rarity contributes to the 
increase ol value , and when any object of value is not 
merely rare but a Unique specimen ofits kind and nothing 
'else" can supply its place, its value may be indefinitely 
. enhanced. 'I his estimate extends to intrinsic values also 
as realised in persons. A man prizes his own individu- 
ality, and resents any confusion with another selfc 
“ Very nice young ladies they both are," said Admiral 
Croft, “ I hardly know one from the other ’’ ; but the 
young ladies would have resented this divided praise. 

* 1 )oqbles ’ usually feel antagonistic to one another. 
( When he is regarded simply as one of a class, as a 
specimen, a man feels himself robbed of his value ; and 
he therefore sets store by everything which gives him 
a character of his own and marks him off from the rest 
ol the world. Repetition, too, is distasteful to him/ 
bcVause this also is a generalising of what he esteems 
as evisiing once for all. For this reason the doctrine 
has nevt rbeen accepted gladly that life is a recurrence 
of cytles, and that with the completion of the great 
year the whole world’s history and the lives of the 
men who make up that history will run once more the t 
‘course which they have already run and are running 

j now. Value seuns to us to be lost if the ‘second turn’ 

$ 

is a mere reduplication of the first. Who, indeed, would 
live his Iihi'ovt r again if everything Were to fie repealed 
exactly as it was before, and he were to gain nothttig 
from the present adventure ? When you repeat /ou* 
' generalise, and when* you generalise you devaluate. 
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Tfie heartless words “ She is not the first 1 ’ are an 
excuse for evil put into the mouth of IVfephistopheles 
, This vipw represents a very common altitude ol 
mind t an evil thing seems lose iti badness if it is, 
common ; a good is enhanced in value by the raVity of its 
attainment. Yet 1 think that the opinion is a mistaken 
•one and that it is based upon a misunderstanding of 
the true ground for the indi\ ideality of value Kvil is 
not less evil because the like has happened before, any 
more than your present toothache is less painful l>et ause 
y ou had one yesterday It is because Mephistophdlcs 
was a sophist that he tried to quiet Faust’s conscience 
with the words “ She is not the first "—only an example 
# of <1 general ruh An event is not l<*ss real because 
there Imre been other sinulat events and we may make 
certain^uieral propositions which are valid for them 
all Hath is yi t a true indiv idual event. W « may 
choose to consider that 01 anything else as a mere 
example of a universal , but its individuality remains 
and would remain, even if the re were ias there never 

m ' 

is) some other event exactly like it. Th« individual is 
indeed unique , but it is because it is an indiv idual, not 
be cause it differs in some points from every other thing 
that it is capable of being the bearer of value. Again, 
it is true that a mere repetition of the present life would 
seem to us to take away frorp its ( value ; but that is 
, bt*caus© it takes away from its meaning or at \< asi 
from the meaning which for the most part we find in 
V- J f we Have to begin all over again just to reach a 
point already attained, we lose this meaning, which lies 

♦ 1 Quoted in this connexion in Windertiand's address hit hte, 
und Naturwihsenschaft/ Praludien , 3rd*edit , p 374 
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in the promise of an attainrm nt in character or in ability 
which does not pass away with the moment ; and we 
therefore lose value, for the value of life consists not, 
^merely in present achievement but in the fulfilment of 
purpose— not in mere doing or in present being, but in 
making something which will not be unmade, so that 
things will neve r again corile to be as if the present had 
not been If it were not for this view of the whole, 
which is always implied in our estimate of the value of 
life, if tht value of the stretih of life which we can 
observe wtre to be estimated simply for and by itself, 
tht n this value would not be affeett d by the fact that 
somewhere and In some distant ag< the cycle would 
begin anew It is not becaust our life is a once-for-j 
all that can never be repeated, but because^ is .in 
individual life, that it possesses or can posse* valut 
Repetition is abhorrent to us because it implies the 
transitoriness of attainm< nt, the impermanence of pro- 
grtss, the lllusorincss of tlx piomise of perfection', 
lint, apart from, this, things and pt rsons do not lose in^ 
value because their like may be found elsewhere or at 
■other tunes. Given existence, value is? always possible? 
it attaches itself to uniqueness only because it is the 
individual that exists and the individual is always 
unique* 

So far, the result is that value does not * belong 
to a mere quality or relation or any other universal. 
A quality or relation ’or some othei* universal may he a 
condition of the presence of value /but yalue postulates 
the existence of something valuable. We must now go f 

1 Cp. Bosanqutl, Tht l ti/u't and Dr; tiny of th< Individual, p 182. 
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on to ask the question. Among the class, of existents 
what members are or may be the bearers of value ? 

In order to decide this question, it will not be 
necessary to go much beyond the obvious and pritna , 
%< /| distinctionnof existing beings. On*the one hand 
A ere are mere things ; on the other hand persons. 
Perhaps both do not exist in the same way ; but it is 
enough that both are there, the objects of reflexion' and . 
possible claimants of value. Nor is the classification 
exhaustive. It does not ask how we arq fo deal with 
the existence of human societies. And it says nothing 
of the whole animate world apart from man, which 
carinot rightly be grouped with the inorganic realm as 
mere 
of m« 
of its 

difficulty rather than safety always lies in the ‘inter- 
mediate ; and that difficulty can only be overcome by 
first understanding what holds true of tfie extremes. 

Does value then belong to the niene thing, that is, 
tb things which are not persons ? Ifp this question the 
first answer of common sense js that it does. The* 
interest of the world seems to consist just in the vary- 
ing values of the things which it comprises. Some 
things are beautiful, others ugly, some things good, 
others evil ; and it is for us to. make selection between 
them, arhd by our activity to add to the goodness and 
Beauty of the world. But when we examine more 
dosfely this first answer of common sense, we see that 
the, values which it finds in mere thi/igs are — at any 
rate the great rn^ss* of them are— -merely instrumental 
values. What we call the ‘ goods ’ of the world are 


things, nor yet assumed to share the personality^ 
u\i This intermediate region causes difficulties! 
own, when we come to assign values ; indeed/ 
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appraised in relation to persons -by ministqring to 

their desires, furthering their ideals, or offering scope 

for their activities. ' The fruits of the earth are called 

s t 

good if they nourish man or satisfy any human wants ; 
the forces of hature, the arrangement and order of ’the 
world, are valued for their effects on the lives of persons 
lor the personal and social qualities and condition^ 
which they encourage and foster. Man makes' the world 
his instrument, and seeks in it the means for promoting* 
a human good. These values, therefore, are strictly 
instrumental values ; and instrumc nlal values -real and 
necessary as they are — are not in themselves values but 
onlv instruments of value or means for its attainment. 

'1 he.y are the conditions by which intrinsic values^are' 
realised ; and these latter, it would appear, are found 
only in pc rsonal life. t * 

Hut is it only of persons, or of things in relation to 
personal life, that intrinsic valut can be predicated ? Is 
it not possible for material things to have a value of 
their own apart from beings who are able to appreciate 
that value ? The question could not be fully answered 
without asking another question, What sort of reality^ 
belongs to material things out of all relation to cpn- 
sciousness > and this is a question which it is not 
desirahh to raise at the present moment. If we must 
content oqrselv.es, then, with a less complete answer to 
the question, there may be spme reason for distinguish- 
ing m this matter between the aesthetic and the ethical 
varieties of value. As regards the former, the question 
need harcjjy arise concerning works qf art. It is true, 
as has 'been said before, that for their, appreciation it is| 
not necessary to go behind the work itself and to ask 
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what kind of a man the artist was or what the motive 
was that guided his work. But nevertheless it is as a 
product ofjnina that the statue or the picture or the 
poem is admired or valued ; it clothes an idea in sensuous 
piaterial; and, in its perfection, spirit breathes through 
“the material. But it would be difficult to make and to - 
•defend the samt; statement regarding the beauties of 
nature. No thought of a divine artist is necessary* for 
their appreciation. Their beauty is there for the seeing 
eye; and even if the eye is blind to the vision, the 
bfcauty (it may be said) remain^ and only needs the„ 
gift ol sight on the part of the observer that it may be 
appreciated. So at least it has been held 1 ; and, from 
our present point of view, little more can be done than 
hp|>eal to immediate consciousness’. Let us, if we can, 
suppose conscious factors of every kind to be absent and 
yet nature somehow to exist. What is that which we call ' 
jits beauty, when there is no mind expressed in it and no 
eye ‘to admire it? Can we say more, that there would 
be a certain arrangement of forms and colours ? We 
•who see it adrhire it as beautiful, and we Gill some other 
arrangement ugly. But if mind were completely ex- 
truded would there be any ground for attributing greater 
worth or value to the one order than to the other ? It 
would be of greater value, certainly,* were it the expres- 
sion of an informing mind or were t someone there to 
appreciate It. But these are excluded. We bring mind 
upon the scene when we say that this particular order 
would have been worth producing or that it would 
be rightly admired ; and, unless this can be said, the 
arrangements of light and shade, of colour And form, • 
G. E. Moore, Prindpia Ethlca, pp. 83 f. 
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are not themselves values, but only certain of the con- 
ditions which contribute to there being value 

But, whatever doubt may be felt regarding the 
aesthetic values, the point seems clear with regard to 
moraj values — the values with which we are more 
^specially concerned. Goodness whpn we distinguish 
it fr >m beauty and from truth — does not belong *to 
material things, but to persons only. As Hume says 
in criticising the doctrine of moral relations found in 
Locke and developed further by Clarke and Wollaston, 
Inanimate objects may bear to each other all the sarrie 
relations which we observe in moral agents .. A young 
tn e which over-tops and destroys its parent, stands in 
all the same relations with Nero, when he murdered 
Agrippina , and if morality consisted mert ly' in re- 
lations, would no doubt be equally criminal 1 .” The 
inference which Hume draws is that moral quality 
does not belong to the object at all, but to the state of 
nnnd which the circumstances produce in the observer. 
Nero’s action produces hatred in those who read of it ; 
^ the matricidal growth of the young tree dbes not : hence 
the one action is wicked, the other is not The ex- 
planation is insufficient, it refers to the differenceof 
subjective rt action in the two cases, but it does not 
show why it is that the subject re-acts differently. The 
true explanation must go l>ack to this cahse. which, 
indeed, is not hard to find. We are affected differently 
because the objects are different, because in the one case 
we* observe the opetations 6f natural forces only and in 

+ 

* 1 Hume, Enqutiy concerning the Principles of Morals , upp, i, ed. 

Selby-Biggc, p. 293 : Essav^ ed. Green and Grose, voL.ir, p. 264. 
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the other, we see the conscious and voluntary action of 
a person. 

The widespread but unreflective application of moial 
predicates — of ‘good’ and ‘bad’ to the o[>erations of 
mere things is due to neglect or ignorance of this,dif 
ference and it is reajly a surviv.il of the primitive 
animism which attributed to material things a hie ,fnd 
mind similar to those* ol man Without this support, it 
bs seen to be without giound in the reason of things.’ 
Once the physical connexion ol e vt ntx is clearly appre- 
hended the causal judgment supplants the moial It 
does not, indeed interfeie with th< judgment of mslru 
me nt il value , foi that is sti ictly a causal judgment ; but 
it puls out of couit the judgment of yitrinsic moral 
value which only found admission befoielx e.tuse tilings 
wjere not iccuiateK distinguished from persons 

Theije is one cgse of the judgment of value, however, 
which remains and which applies moral predicate's te> 
things , and that is whe n n.iture 4s a whole is 4 spokcn 
of, and the* eiptinust exclaims ‘how good the wejrid is 1 ’ 
or the pessimist xa>s ‘how bad 1 1 hese judgments, no 
doubt often refer as much to the persons in the- world 
as to tfoeir natural environment Hut the latter is 
included ift the judgment I he hedonist may appiove 
the course of nature as the source of* ‘pleasures, or eon- 
demn it for the surplus of pain <t bring 1 ?, others, who 
are ne>t given over to hedonism in their estimate of 
values, may applaud the order of the world as unelf r- 
stood by the human mind or deplore the perplexitie s 
which make it unintelligible, or in other ways the ) may 
praise or disparage Sometimes these jutlgme’ nts ire* 
little more than a reflexion of the subjective iivkx! of 
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the observer, who describes his own attitude rafher than 
the characteristics of reality. Yet it must* be admitted 
that they are often more than this : the observer’s gaze' 
is turned outward not inward, and he sees the world as 
objectively good or bad. In so judging it, however, he 1 
is not thinking of its materiahaspects alone. The world 
to ♦which he refers is tlfe environment in which persons 
live and in which they seek a response to their desiresj 
or ideals. If.it seems to respond favourably to the 
demands made ' upon it, it is called good; if, on the 
other hand, it seems' to entail misery or to;lead to con- 
fusion of thought or failure of purpose, as it does in the 
eyes of the pessimist, then it is called evil. In both 
cases the moral judgment is passed upon it because of 
its effect upon persons and their lives; it is because 
it defeats their desire for' happiness, or their attainment’ 
of their ideals, that it is condemned, and bepause it 
furthers these that it is approved. In either case it is 
judged good or bad as an instrument towards personal 
ends, and the* real or intrinsic goodness which it is 
praised for aiding, or blamed for thwarting, is the good 
or value of the persons who£e fortunes are made or 
marred by this environment. * „ 

The value-judgments upon nature or fhfc world of 
inanimate things are thus properly judgments of instru- 
mental yalue. not judgments of intrinsic value. But 
their instrumental character is sometimes, overlooked 
by optimistic writers and still more often by the pessi- 
mist, , Tfie famous indictment of the order of nature, 
which is found in J.' S. Mill’s essay on Nature, is a case 
m pointy Nature," he says’, “ impales men, breaks 
\ J. S. Mill, Three Essays on Keli&'on. d. '2q. 
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them As if<pn the wheel, casts them tp be* devoured by 

wild beasts, burns them to death, crushes them with 
stones like the first Christian martyr, starves them 
with hunger, freezes them with cold, poisons them by 
the quick or slow, venom of her exhalations, and has 
hundreds of other hideous deaths in reserve, sucn as 
the ingenious cruelty of a„Nabi or a Oomitian qftver 
surpassed. All this, Nature does with the most super* 
cilious disregard both of mercy ana of justice.” In this, 
judgment — and theri are pages of similar i^oral de- 
nunciation — dereference to the happiness of persons 
is obvious and intentional.- Hut to probe the Causes of 
unhappiness, or misfortune does not justify a s moral 
condemnation of these causes if there was no purposfe 
behind them. It is because Mill personifies nature that 
lie allows himself to use the language of moral dertun- 
ciation ; or because he is arguing against the view that 
the orjler of nature is the result of an omnipotent be- 
nevolent will. The moral judgment uppn nature — 
whether it be a judgment of approval or of disapproval 
-—becomes appropriate when nature is contemplated as 
the work of a supreme being or person : and it is only 
when nature is thus contemplated that the judgment is 
in place. It is to persons, therefore, and not to mere 
thjngs that the lrioral^predicate can apply’. 


But, while the subject* or bearer of value is always 
found to be in the last resort personality, the living 
conscious being and not the inanimate thing, it is 


‘ Cp. T. H, Green, Prolegomena to Ethics , § 184 : “pur ultimate 
. standard of wgrth is an ideal of /erson^l worth. All other values are 
relative to values for. of. or in a person.” 
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equally* true .that the thing may be essential for the 
realisation of the value of which the conscious person is 
capable. The world is the environment of personal life, 
ideals have to be realised by making it their instrument: 
mind must infuse itself into the mass, that the goodness 
whfc h it conceives may become actual. 

Th rom this point of view, history in the widest sense 
may be looked upon as the gradual process of the 
spiritualisation of matter, we shall see in it the suc- 
( u ssive %teps by which mind gains the lead, and things 
become contribute y to .values. At* the beginning, 
thioughout the whole course of inorganic evolution, 
we can trace causal connexions only, on the level 
toliete we ourselves stand we find men acting with 
more or less clear consciousness of ideals, finding and 
producing values. Of the intei mediate stages — among 
the lower or sub-human forms of life -it is more difficult 
to say with certainty whether intrinsic or mdejiendent 
. values arc' to be found. All degrees of life and mentality 
are thcie, short of the human Hut we can form little 
idc a of the ir nature. All we can do towards interpreting 
the behav lour of animals depends upon a comparison of 
that behaviour with human conduct, and then an un- 
certain inteu nee by^analogy We subtract something 
from the life of mind as we know it, and attribute ijbe 
reminder, or aspects of it. to the different species of 
animals, in proportion's they* approach fhatn biologically. 

We must elistinguish two things : value and the 
consciousness of .value. They do not .necessarily go 
together. Health is* of value to a man ; but if he 
healthy He thinks little about hid health, is hardly con- 
scious of (£ at all Similarly, the wise or just man is 




not Che ipan*most t conscious Of his wisdom or justice. 
These^ Y a ^ ucs dre often most dearly apparent to the 
observer, *when their possessor has hardly apy con- 
sciousness of them himself or may modestly but sincerely 
disclaim them. Nq,w to the sub-human consciousness 
,.we can hftrelly ascribe any consciousness of value , t>ut 
jthat will not be a reason loi denying the presence of 
value. The value may stUl be there, thoilgh 'unrecog- 
nised by its possessor. “ The animal,” says Varisco 1 , 
“cooperates without knowing it to develop life, to 
increase its \alue- that is, to re ndci 1 possible to other 
anunal > which will conn attu the iealis'ation of higher 
values’ But this docs not make its values mere!) 
instrumental for that more developed hie Human 
valm s also an preparatoiy ioi a lughe r range of aTtain- 
nu nt As V' arise o says in the same connexion, “life 
develops itself towards an end which is not in fhe con- 
sciousness ot any one individual subject, but which got s 
on realising itself b) means of the conscious aims oi 
tht individual sublets ” '\ he values which are pro- 
phetic of the future ma> be of intrinsic worth in theif 
present realisation, even when realised on the level of 
the animal tonsciousness The* animal has a life of its 
own , it is for itself, and in this life itnd what furthers 
it value may lie. On the other hand, these value's tan 
only be such as we count low on the scale, and tan 
involve little, if anything, more than biological prt se i v a 


tion and its attendant leeling bor all those values 
vfrhifch We count higher, consciousness is needed oi a 
kind and di-'gree which can hardly* be attribute d to the 
are not mere things, as Kant he lei they 
The Great I toblemi , Jbngl trand , p 15a 


animals. They 

^ Varisco, 
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were ; 'thev have a life and .values of their own ; But 
their life is from moment to moment, probably without 
clear recollection of the past or anticipation of the future. 
There is only the slightest evidence for the existence 
of ‘free ideas’ in their mental process; there is no 
evidence for their possession of ideals ; and the posses-, 
sio» of ideals is a condition of the production of the 
higher values. For all these higher value's, conscious- 
ness is necessary — not a consciousness of possessing 
them, perhaps ; but a consciousness of the kind of 
objects and activities which contribute to them. Wis- 
dom, for instance, does not involve, on tin* wist* man’s 
part, a consciousness that he is wise: but it does involve 
a highly developed intelligence. The whole question 
of the existence ol values in sub-human life must there- 
iore be left without exact determination. They are on 
the line of potentiality, or ol approximation, rather than 
of actual attainment. The individual centre bf life, 
w hit It is the ground of being -for-oneself, is there and 
makes the realisation of Value a possibility, though the 
values actually realised may be subordinate and few : 
but they increase in number and .worth as the lile 
approaches the full characteristics of personality. 

Human nature also displays many different grades 
of value and of capacity for the realisation of value.' 
I )ifferent ages, different races, different social and intel- 
lectual conditions carry with them differences in value. 
The values appropriate* to youtft or middle lift' are’ndt 
identical with those ol childhood or old age ; primitive 
titan finds values in activities and enjoyments which 
seem of litfle account in the estimate of an intellectual 
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civilisation : and* differences of a similar l^ittcl cling to 
our distinctions of class and profession. We cannot get 
to the unity of value even of moral \ .due by; a process 
of abstraction from the§e differences. If we eliminate 
everything that belongs to a particular age or race or 
condition, what is left will be text vague and indefinite 
to constitute a worthy ideal for human personality, 'the 
spirit of morality cannot be found apart from its embodi- 
ment, but the same spirit may clothe itself in many 
forms. * 

Nor is it allowable to select one special form as our 
standaid and to treat all other forms as 4ncillary or 
instrumental thereto. If we did, would not each select 
his own age, his own rac< , his own status as the normal, 
and regard all others as merely means or approximations 
to this standard ? The category of means and end is 
always inadequate for the interpretation of personal 
worth. Carried out in all its narrow completeness it has 
led to the subjection of race to race and given us the 
institution of slavery ; it has subordinated (lass to class 
1 xl invented the conception of the proletariate ; it has 
looked upon infamy and youth as without value in 
themselves and only stages towards manhood, and it 
has clouded the joy ol childhood in more than om 
generation. It is but an exaggeration of the same view 
’to look upon each stage and moment of life as worthless 
in itself and as only a means of getting on to the next 
which again is treated as a means to a later athn vc 
ment, until all life is emptied of intrinsic value. It would 
be strange ipdeed, as Kant admits 1 , if the toil and glory 

1 Idee zu a net allgemeinen Geschtchle, prop 3, ll'e/lt, t'd Martin 
Stein, vot iv, p. 146 
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of past generations and of the present were without 

worth of their own and derived all their value from their 

contribution to an achievement still in the distant future. 

* Intiinsic value should not be denied to any period 

or to auv condition in the life either of the individual 
1 J 

or ol the race. Itac h* moment even may have its own 
va[u< '. And vet that value is never altogether inde- 
pendent ; one moment is not a mere means to the next* 
but its value is connected systematically or organically 
with that of other momenls.in the individual life ; and 
lh< individual lift, in its value as well as' in its cayscs 
and effects, is connected with the life of tlu- nice. The 
connexion is not merely instrumental, it is organic or 
systematic. Nature and the laws of nature are instru- 
ments lor the realisation of values , in p< rsonal life the 
values tire realised. But it is only a fragmentary value 
that is realised at any moment : its meaning and worth 
depend ujxm the purpose of the individual life to which ' 
it lx longs. And the ttidiv idual life itself and its values 
.ire also themselves fragmentary , portions of .1 still % 
larger whole Of this larger whole social institutions 
and the various forms of community are imperfect ex-^ 
pressions Among these communities stands the Church 
whose hie should be consecrated to the service of the 
higher val ties, inspiring and organising the purposes 
and efforts of individuals. It may be taken, in its idea," 
as representing the organised system into which these 
values and attainments of value enter. Only in relation 
to. such a system could the full meaning and full worth 

of the individual hie and its values be understood. 

% • 

1 \V Dilthey, ‘ L>*s \\ esen der Philosophic/ KulturJer (Jegemvart, 
jvul 1, div. vi, p. ,33. , 
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• I have spoken of the person as the bearer of value; 

and I have been content tp use the word personality in 
its popular sense, confident in agreement as to its deno- 
tation, whatever difficulty there may he in its definition. 
T3ut the question may be raised, Is it only to the indi- 
vidual person — the subject of an inn< r life of thought 
emotion and will - that value belongs ■* or does it^not 
* also belong to the community of persons a society or 
the Stale -although we cannot attribute to this com- 
munit) an inner life of its own similar and in addition 
to the inner lives of its various members ? 

This distinction has to he kept in mind if we speak 
of th< value of a community of persons and not merely 
of individuals Tin community has not a feeling or 
apprehension of this value over and above the ft clings 
and appn hension of it which belong to its members. 
Nor can we even say that it has a value separate from 
the value of the mem bus I hat value is shared in and 
realised by the members (hough by them only as 
forming* the community In the interest of clear think 
ng, and to avoid a misplaced mysticism, this much, I 
think, must be allowed. If we speak of the common 
consciousness, or general will, or spirit of the time, we 
must remember that these phrases do not denote a 
consciousness will or spirit which has'an existent e apart 
from and parallel to the minds of individual men. The 
social mind is realised and real in individual minds and 
nowhere else. 

Hut this is only one side of the truth. If society is 
unreal apart from the individual, it is also tin* ca.e that 
each individual mind is dependent upon the. minds of 
^others. It is impossible to point to any fragment of the 
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individual’s mental content which does not imply, or 
which is independent of, the* intercourse of mind with 
mind. There remains, indeed, as his o‘wn the unity 
ydiich makes each mind a separate centre of conscious 
life; hut e\en this unity would remain imperfect - 
indeed, no more than a mere possibility if it were 
not fixed and defined by opposition and relation to the 
similar mental unity of others. It is impossible to say 
even that a man is conscious of his own life as a unity 
of main factors before he is conscious Of similar selves 
with whom his own self can be contrasted. It is not 
good for man to be alone. It is not possible ior him 
really to be alone. Solitude is an artificial condition 
which only society makes possible-. Into the solitary 
state’ the hermit carries a crowd of social memories 
and an idea of his own independent self which is really 
a social construction. When we speak of self and socit ty , 
therefore, we arc' not Speaking of two independent 
existents. Personality has been held to be the bearer 
of value- , but personality itself is a social category : 
it indicates not merely the* individual unity ot life and 
consciousness, but also the social place and function 
which belong to the person and v\ ithout which he could 
not be what he is. 

* The phrase 'the social mind ' is not a mere metaphor. 
Hut the unity of the social mind is of a different kind 
from the unity of the individual inind. The limits of 
the latter arc* determined by circumstances which are 
largely social ; but the content is all related to a central 
pqint, an inner or subjective unity of feeling striving and 
apprehension, which is the first condition of there being 
any mental life at all, and which neither psychology 

tie 
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nt>r sociology has been able to explain. With the 
social mind i|L is different. Its unity is a construct 
which can be traced historically. Social factors must 
always be assumed, but social unity is a growth in 
time, and it does not start from a principle such as the 
subject of individual life, Without which the existence 
of 'h is mental experience is ini omei\ able. • 

Thus we find a variety ol degrees of social unity, 
from the almost hapha/ard collection ol individuals to 
the definite forms of a business company, or a trade 
union, or the modern State. Their unity is in the 
making ; and, such as it is, ii is determined, not by 
mec* numbers or by common situation, but- -if it is a 
society at all— by community of purpose. It has to 
create its own organs to carryout its purposes, it is 
seldom able to act with tlu decision and directness of 
an individual person but it does achieve unity through 
its purpose and by piodticing an organisation adequate 
to its purpose. It has thus to select nu .ms and end, and 
it 1 an be guided b> ideals I he kintl of unity which it 
• attains is, therefore, pri maul) ethical rathe*r than psy 
chic.il The State -and the same may be Slid ol any 
community is a subject ol rights and .duties. These 
rights and duties are not the* rights and duties of its 
inilividua! members but ol the* community itself even 
•lithough it be necessary for the community to appoint 
certain of its numlx r to be* its agents in securing and 
fulfilling them. , 

Seeing that these rights and duties are, in strie tne ss, 
the rights and duties of the- society, anel not merely ol 
the members of the society, we must allow that the 
society is or can be a subject of moral value. Moral 
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value is attained by it in fulfilling its duties and in per- 
forming its function in accordance with its rights ; and 
there are human values which c.tn he realised only in 
and by the sot iety : which in this sense if in this sense 
only- -must be regarded as a person and a bearer of 
value 
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1 ill most fundamental ol all ethical controversies 
arises out of the claim to objective validity made irt the 
moral judgment. That judgment asserts that some- 
thing is good; and, in justifying tins assertion, moralists 
•have sought lor some final conception upon which all 
particular goods may be seen to depend a chief good, 
or ultimate end, or categoi ical imperative. On the other 
hand, moralists of a differ*, nt s< hool have held that the 
quest of an absolute must necessarily be fruitless in the 
domain ol morals . that good means good tor something 
or someone — that it is In its very nature a relative 
conception to which objective validity is assigned only 
’by, a mistake or by a convention of strictly limited 
validity. 

The conception of value, which connects ethical 
with aesthetic ideas, has perhaps had some influence in 
confirming the tendency to a relativist interpretation ol 
goodness. But it was introduce d into ethics by Herbart 
with a different purpose in view. He, indeed, ich nulled 
ethics with aesthetics, holding that all “ valuc-dett mu 
nations are a;sthetic judgments’ " ; but he also held 
that these value-determinations are something simple, 

1 J .1 F. Herbart, Analytic hi Belt uchtung des A’aturmhti und det 
Afurdly prof., Werke (1851), vol vm, p 1 16 
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original, ami independent 1 , and that they are unmixed 
with any ft cling of pleasure or displeasure or with any 
desite* I'his view has been rejected by the most 
prominent contemporary exponents of the theory of 
value “ Every value,” said Mcinong in his early 
work , “ must be value for a subject " : and \ . Khreniels 
is e \t-t) more emphatic ; “ Each single value exists only 
for a definite subject strictly speaking, for a definite 
subjc 1 1 at a definite time 1 ", and again, "We do not 
desire things because we recognise this mystical incom- 
prehensible essence ‘value’ in them, but we ascribe 
\alue to things because v\e desire them " In this sen- 
te nee .goodness and, generally , value ate made lelative 
to individual desire, just as Mcmong had previously 
made them relative to pleasure and displeasure, and 
both views though in conflict with one another are 
at one in opposing the doctrine of an absolute or even 
nb|( ctive value. To examine- all the arguments on both 
sides of the question is not possible in this place Hut 
the previous lectures have- prepared the way for a c ntic al 
summary of the- state of the c use 

In the theory of morality, as in the theory of know- 
ledge , the- term ‘relative’ is used in two different 
significations. It m<iy r mean r< lafive to the subject who 
pronounces the- judgment whether of value or of fact. 
Or tile- relation implied may be to other objective- 
elements. recognition of which is required to give 

1 A/lgtmtmt praktisihi IVu/osoptitt, introd. § i, If'e/At, vin, p. 24. 

Ana/vtisiAt Jieltuiiifung, pref, IVerke, \iu, p. 217 
’ Ptyihologiith (thniht Untersuthungen zur li'ertt/uorii. p. 27, 

* System der Ittr tthcor u , \ ol i, p. 66 
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validity to the judgment. According to the former 
signification the doctrine of relativity means, in the 
theory of knowledge, that the object of knowledge is 
either simply a state of the knowcrst mind, or else that 
it is coloured and modified by his subjective forms of 
perceiving and understanding. And in ethics it means 
that, when the moral judgment is strictly interpreted, 
its predicate signifies a state 1 of the subject who passes 
the judgment, and not a character or predicate of an 
object independent of the subject. 

This doctrine of ethical relativity or ethical sub- 
' jectivity has already been examined in a former lecture, 
and little need be added hen:. But this much may be 
repeated. 1 he appreciation of value is on the same 
level as knowledge of things, their qualities and rela- 
tions. We have no more reason for saying that value 
is relative because it is appreciated by us than we have 
lor saying that facts are relative because they are 
apprehended by us. It we take any particular moral 
judgment, as that this man. or this character, or this 
attitude is good— lei us call it ‘ A is good 1 -then what 
I mean when I assert ‘ A is good ’ is not that I like or 
» desire A or even that I feel approval in contemplating 
A, but that this predicate ‘good ’ does, as a matter of 
fact, characterise A. I he assertion may be wrong or 
invalid ; but that is its meaning. It is certainly possible 
to argue that this assertion, thus understood, and all 
assertions like it, must always be without objective 
^foundation, that they are always based merely on 
subjective preference. liut, if this line of argument 
f bc adopted, it is important to remember that it is on 

all-fours with the argument for the subjectivity of 

* * * / 
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, knowledge- -with Hume’s argument that there is no 
objective connexion iri nature, and that, when we say 
or think there is,, we are simply misunderstanding the 
subjective routine of our perceptions. In both cases the 
question in debate is fundamental, for it involves the in- 
terpretation of primary experience. I f we say with Hume 
that ‘ A is good ’ means simply that the contemplation 
of A gives me a pleasing sentiment of approbation, then 
undoubtedly we cut at the root of an objective theory 
of morality. And; equally, if we say with Hume that 
the proposition ‘fire causes heat’ expresses, properly 
speaking, nothing more than a connexion of ideas in 
my mind, due to association, then we must with him 
deny the objective character of natural science. And 
the denial of an objective morality, equally with the 
denial of an objective science of nature, follows from 
the rejection of the plain meaning of the primary judg- 
ments of experience. 

Subjective knowledge of this sort is no knowledge 

at all, for it defeats the purpose of knowledge, which is 

to understand the world — not to understand our under- 
* . . 

standing. And subjective morality gives no moral 
knowledge. For, if the meaning of the position * A is 
good ’ is simply that the person who asserts it has 
pleasure in contemplating A, it will be possible at the 
same time for another person, who has displeasure in 
contemplating A, to say with equal truth* ' A is not 
good.’ 'That is to say. the same proposition ‘A is good ’ 
will be true in one man’s mouth and false in another’s:, 
in other words, there will bq no such thing as moral 
truth. # , 

If thft position be 'adopted I know of no logical 
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grounds for its refutation It would indeed be hard 
to find such where the axiom of non-contradiction itself 
is plainly disregarded. The assertion of relativity, in 
thfe sense of subjectivity, has equal effects upon know- 
ledge whether f.ict or goodness be our object, and 
it results tn both cases from an interpretation of 
primary experience which is opposed to the plain 
meaning of the propositions which express that ex 
periente 

I'he main cause which has led to th* assertion of 
moral relativity or subjc'ctivit\ seems to me to be 
the variety of moral judgments and the contrariety 
between the judgments ol diffeicnt pc isons A man is 
indeed inclined to approve what lie likes, as well .is to 
like what he approves Belief 01 judgment is fie quently 
, and markedly deflected In tin emotions though the* 
degree in which it is ‘ passion il ’ or emotional has lx*en 
exaggerate d in the intc rests of a theory For few me n 
succeed. in believing even a tithe of what they wish 
to believe else every man would think himself wist 
and foi lunate, handsome and brave Objective reality 
is too much for him, and much as he vvislu s, he cannot 
believe it markedly diffc n nt fiotn what it is. And it is 
to the objective that he i'fir-> in his judgment <vcn 
when the defects, of his information or tin strength of 
his passions makes him judge amiss. It is true that the 
diversity of moral opinion has encouraged - pi i haps 
led to the doctrine that all moral judgments are n la 
tive in the sense of subjective But there is i similar 
diversity in judgments, ew n scientific judgnn nls, about 
the actual course of things. Are we to say that this 
diversity also makes all such judgments subji ctive ? 
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l H or instance m the ye*ars following the death of Coper- 
nicus, and < ven after the work of Kepler, there was 
much diversity of opinion on the question whether the 
earth was the centre of the physical unive rs< ora planet 
ltvolving round the sun This diversity w.is enough 
to in ikt ordinary people doubt which proposition was 
tmf but it w is not enough to pistify the asseition 
th it his own belief w'as true for c*ach man- unless we 
<111 willing to admit that, before the time of Copernicus, 
the sun wtnt lound the* earth and that some unit after 
lus diiv a change tame about and the <aith began to 
i»o lound tlu sun Smularl\ tin it his be/ n great 
tint lsitv of moral opinion regarding such lojucs as the 
burning t>f widows and the killing e»f 11st h ss old men 
<ir of supt rfluous ft male infants ami .it etitain tunes 
opinion has differt tl as to tht moiality of stith customs, 
gtntiallv 01 of particular instance s of them Hut it does 
not follow that the two nioial judgments this is right’ 
anti ‘this is wrong’ could both of tht m have ln*t n 
Count that tht \i ry saint act can have betn both 
1 iglit and wrong 

Hut tireumstanecs alter tasis it may bt said and 
what was right under one set of conditions ma> be 
wrong untie 1 anotht 1 set of eonditions 1 1 his however 
is to change tht question in dispute When wc put 
the matter in this way, we art* no longer ltferring to 
one individu il instance, but to a genet al class of actipns. 
flit killing of k at saq lor instance, and the killing of 
Commoetus may be* both eases which can bt describc*d 
by the general term tyrannicide , but the* moral quality 
of the two deeds need not therefore be the same. We ‘ 
must take all relevant circumstances into account for 
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each moral judgment. And this is what we mun when 
w e Sciv that circumstances alter cases. We are no longer 
asserting that moral value is relative in the sense ot 
subjective ; but that it depends, or may depend, upon 
surrounding conditions. That is to say, we .ire passing 
from the first meaning of relative to the second. And, 
ftideed, the two meanings .ire Ireijuentlv ion fused vvhftm 
morality is said to he relative 

'This second meaning of iclalivity does not imply 
dependence of the ob|ect upon tin submit observing 
it , it asserts relation betwei n this partie til.tr object .md 
other fastens of the objective whole . Ifvu use the term 
in this sensi , relativity will no longer imply any divojee 
trom r«alit\, and we shall have to interpret differently 
th» i assertion that morality is relative. 

1. In the first plate, as we- have already discovered, 
merral value llvv.rys belongs to an existing reality or to 
> something e onceiv e el as e \isting ‘ ( rood ’ is nert somc- 
thing that can stand alone e>r tan be assignee! as a 
pVetlicate ter some ertln i ijuahty, unless that quality Ire 
cerncetvcel as existing and tin re fort as belonging to a 
cemcretc whole. When I say * love is gootl ’ or ‘justice 
is geroel. I mean that love as realises! in a personal life 
is good, that justice as manifested in a man’s character 
or ; n a social order is good. I do not mean that the 
mere abstract quality love or justice is also genre! I In 
mere ejuality lerve, conceived abstractedly and without 
any reference to its realisation in personal life , is iurt 
good. I do not think of it as gootl except on the assump- 
tion of its existence, that is. of its being a p 11 1 or 
character of someone’s life. Gerod cannot he predicated 
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of the abstract. It belongs only to the concrete — as I 
have already argued, to persons. 

'Phis position is fundamental as marking the dis- 
tinction of ethics from the formal and abstract sciences. 
A mathematical proposition holds true without any 
postulate or hypothesis about existence. We do not 
n<*ed to assume the existence of triangles in order to 
make the* assertion that the plane triangle encloses two 
right angle's. The plane triangle is an entit) indepen- 
dent of actual existent e ; and equality of enclosed angles 
to two right angles is a property ol this entit). But it 
is diflc rent with the qualities to wluc h we attribute moral 
value, ll I form the abstract concept justice, and treat 
this concept as an entity with a subsistence ol its own 
apart from its realisation in existence', then it does not 
hold of this entity that it is good. Wh.it is good is the 
just deed or just man or just social order. 

The view which I am urging is opposed to the form 
of idealism which regards such ideas as |jist, good, 
b< uutilul, etc., as alone trul) real, and looks upon their 
in mile station in the concrete in Jife and action as 
tine sst nil tl or as only a problem troublesome of solution. 
It is also opposed to the- theories of ethics, cognate to 
this doctrine, which treat justice or love or freedom or 
pleasure as self-subsistent entities, now combined with 
existence now separated from it, but capable of possess- 
ing the qu.ilit) good or bad quite irrespective* of any 
such connexion. It seems to me that this doctrine pro- 
ceeds upon a misinterpretation of moral experience and 
of value-experience generally. When it is made clear 
to us that by justice, love, pleasure, etc., simple qualities 
are meant regardless of their presence in any conscious- 
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nesfc, the moral consciousness refuses to call them good 
or 'evil. When good or evil is. ascribed to them in this 
way, I suspect .that this is due to an oversight — over- 
sight of. the reference to existence always implied in 
the moral judgment. We deal familiarly with abstrac- 
. tions, forgetful of the reference to concrete reality which 
they alwhys imply when moral predicates are assigned 
to them. , 1 

In this sense, therefore, we may assert relativity of 
moral value. Whatever is held to be good is not a 
mere quality, but a concrete realisation of this quality. 
Hut. in this meaning of the term, relativity does not, 
as it did in the former meaning, imply any severance 
from reality. On the contrary it affirms connexion with 
reality. The quality called good is good only when it 
stands in such relation to a concrete whole as to form 
part of, or to be a factor in, that whole. Goodness (and 
value generally) belongs to reality, or at least to things 
contemplated as real. ' 

2. Further, and in the second place, there is another, 
point of view from which morality may be looked upon 
as relative, without that relativity interfering with its 
objective character. The thing of value -the person 
Called good — lives in an environment, physical and 
social. Me is called good in virtue of some qualities 
or characteristics which he possesses or which constitute 
hjs nature. And, seeing that he is a living being, these 
qualities or characteristics are manifested in* the way in 
which hg re-acts upon his environment. It is generally 
owing to his special modes of re-action that he merits 
qpd that he receives the title good. If the environment 
were different the sarpe attitude to it might not merit 
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the same title. It might lose its moral value through 

being unfitted to the conditions of his life. Here also, 
then, is relativity. The good is not out of relation to 
the environment of the person or attitude called good. 
And this, indeed, follows from the* preceding position. 
It is the concrete person who can be said to be good; 
and no person stands alone and unchanging . 1 He is a 
centre of life and consciousness ; and his ‘bqnscious life 
requires an objective environment which he must know 
and modify ; to live; is to react upon and thus to change 
external surroundings. To understand the individual 
agent in such a way that we are justified in calling him 
good, we must have regard to the circumstances which 
he has to control or modify. 

At the same time this relativity is not complete. 
It is easy to magnify the" importance of circumstances. 
They determine the. particular direction of the good 
man’s attitude rather than its general character, the 
details rather than the principles of his activity. What 
it is good or right for him to do may differ in this 
situation and in that ; but the right action is not deter- 
mined by the circumstances alone. It results from an 
attitude to tHe circumstances of life which adapts itself 
to changing conditions in a regular anti determinate 
manner ; and in doing so it preserves a certain general 
uniformity of character. 

# 

Two things therefore have to be distinguished in 
an enquiry into moral value. In the first place there 
are, the general principles or the general character of 
goodness ; and in the second place there is the appli- 
cation of this to persons and to circumstances in 
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both of whicffwide differences exist. The powers and 
disposition of one mail may fit him for a very different 
kind of work from that which is adapted to his neigh- 
bour, and he may be right in ignoring what is of supreme 
importance for the dther. The artist, the majfbf science, 
and the man of affairs realise moral goodness by pur- 
suing different lines of activity corresponding to fche 
differences in-their mental endowment. Of hardly less 
importance is the environment, natural and ^social, of 
man’s life. Even apart from tin: effects of civilisation, 
<1 different kind of life is required from the denizen of 
' the polar regions from that which suits the South Sea 

islander. And each country, civilised or uncivilised, has 
#■ * 

its own historical tradition which is shared by its citizens 
and serves to distinguish their interests and even duties 
from those of foreigners. Further, there are countless 
differences, economic and social, withinthc same country, 
which serve both to limit and to direct the activities of 
each of its inhabitants in different ways. No man can 
quite take another’s place or live another’s life. All 
these circumstances have to he taken into account when 
we seek to determine how the highest value can be 
realised by a given individual or at a given juncture. 
Conduct, in particular cases may raise questions of 
.almost infinite complexity, which seem in strange con- 
tradiction with the reputed simplicity of moral law. 
'And these difficulties press upon us if we attempt to 
elaborate and apply a theory of vocation- -a doctrine 
of the way in which each man may employ his powers 
for the best. * 

* There is' ample evidence, therefore, of' moral 
.diversity, of moral relativity. But this diversity is 
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not inconsistent with a unity .of pr,incipre or of spirit; 
even the relativity may be found, in the long run, to 
be an c \pression of a good which deserves the nanfie of 
absolute It is true that in morality, as in other subjects, 
diversity 6f. precept may often appfcar to be in conflict 
with unity of principle. And the principle needs very 
ca eful statement if this appearance of conflict is to 
be avoided 1 h< universal claims made by the moral 
consciousness are apt to be asserted in favour of that 
system of ethical precepts which, at some given time, 
i emulates and is valid for a particular social system. 
Moral values have their most prominent application to* 
the actions of men in societ) They take the fortn of 
precepts obedience to which constitute s the duty of a 
good citizen ; and these duties ate put forward as the 
sum of the moral law binding upon all men at all times 
and everywhere. In formulating the moral law, moralists 
have indeed, always attempted to state those funda- 
m< ntal precepts only which have this universal validity, 
but, < specialty when knowledge of different* races and 
conditions was still scant), it was not eas) to distinguish 
accurately the universal elements in morality from those 
elements in their application which were due to special 
circumstances In many ancient codes — the decalogue 
is an example we find precepts of limited applicability 
or even of ceremonial observance combined with other 
precepts which penetrate to the root of all morality. 
And even the modern philosophical moralist of the 
intuitive* school is apt to lay down general principles 
which seem inappfopriate when we tr) them by the 
tejst of extreme cases, angle which are often difficult^to 
reconcile with one another? 
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• ‘This failure to reach' a clear statement of the per-, 
nlanent or universal dement in morality has encouraged 
the adherents of relativism in their view that there are 
no common principles, and that everything depends on 
the kind of conditions with which a man has to cope. 
The inference is unjustified, chiefly Tor the reason that it 
mistakes the kind of. common principles which we lufve. 
a right to expect. Kven if. with Kant, we reduce the 
essential element in morality to a merely formal principle 
of 'rationality, w’e save something very important from 
the domain of relativity namely, the objective duty 
of meeting circumstances by principle. The good or 
purelv rational will of Kant, although it is unable to 
provide a definite system of moral duties, is not a mere 
tautology. It asserts the fundamental principle of the 
moral life- — the obligation to have regard to and to 
follow the law of duty. This principle is, and by itself 
must remain, merely formal ; guidance in the concrete 
details of life cannot be deduced from it alone ; and 
when Kant attempted a derivation of the sort, he gave 
practical significance to the principle only by ignoring 
its formality. Yet Kant’s words may be read as ex- 
pressing the principle which lies behind all concrete 
duties and gives significance to life as moral and not 
iperely natural. It is not in impulse ’or desire- not in 
the natural causes of action - that value or true worth 
lies : the worth of man as a rational being depends 
upon a point of view which lifts him out of the mere 
.chain of cause and effect, and by its own law makes hint 
the ruler of his impulses and desires-— at once subject 
and sovereign in a realm of ends. ■ In the consciousness 
of this law of the ’’practical reason, and the moral duty 

* 10 
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of following it, we have the essence of Kant’s ethics. 

And it can he regarded as unimportant only by those 

who have already implicitly accepted the same principle, 

namely this : that, although impulse and desire are 

powerful determinants of action, morality requires us, to 

turn from them to a principle of a different kind. 

r The formality of Kant’s principle is disclosed when. 

he seeks to apply it to human conduct, and to get out 

of it a distinction between the classes of actions which 

are right and the classes of actions which are wroftg. 

Like the intuitional moralist he has his ready-made 

ethical genera - -such as beneficence, justice, veracity, 

honesty, and the like — and he has to vindicate these 

by applying his principle to them. Now these general 

concepts of the classes of actions which are right have 

themselves been formed in the course of experience, 

by observation of the ways in which men act in the 

social and natural environment in which they are placed. 

The special conditions of the environment .determine 

the ways in which men reflet to that environment, and 

inllucncc our classification , of such modes of reaction. 

It is here., accordingly, that there is the most obvious 

opening for the influence of external circumstances upon 

our moral ideas ; and this indeed is the region in which 

we find most conspicuous instances of diveisitv in moral 

opinion. But we must not thus throw ourselves into the 

varieties of outer experience if we are looking for a 

universal and permanent element in morality. We must 

npt expect to find the permanent or universal principle 

in classes of conduct valid for all circumstances; it should 

rather be sought in the moral spirit or purpose which 

jnav inspire the most diverse conditions without being 
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itself restricted to any. It is in the spirit of good will, 
of justice, of truth that we must look for the constant 
element of moral value rather than in the precisely 

defined classes of action described bv the same or similar 

* * 

names. 

For this reason, it would appear that in. the concept 
of virtue we get nearer to the essential nature of moral 
value than* we do in the concept of the duties of man. 
Duty — the concept of, a worth which is also an obli- 
gation — certainly belongs to the essence of a being 
Who is self-conscious and free, and to whom . both the 
higher way and the lower are open. Hut duties (in* the 
plural) necessitate the application of this principle to 
the changing details of life. And duty itself is a law 
for the will' because of the intrinsic worth which makes 
it appeal to our conscience. It is true that the concep- 
tion of the virtues also has been elaborated in connexion 
with the social system : but the virtues are not like the 
duties, expressed in general rules ; and the seat of 
virtue is in the personal character— the ultimate bearer 
of value. And it is not in vain that we look for the 
manifestation of a common spirit in tfie wealth of* 
detail that characterises the virtuous life. Throughout, 
it manifests the control of a lower by a higher- -of 
» impulse and selfishness by reason and love — and, at the. 
same .time, a purpose of realising in life the rule of 
reason and love and of adapting the actual world to 
this order. 

In the affirmation of principle as contrasted with 
fhipulse we are in presence of a factor in the moral life 
, which might be called absolute — in one sense of that 
much misused term. It retains its validity unchanged, 
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whatever be the system of values in which it is dis- 
played. But it is better to use the term ‘ absolute ’ for 
that which is complete in itself and without relation to 
anything beyondi And in this sense the principle is not 
absolute. On the contrary its significance for life is 
dependent upon a content — a direction towards or 
selection of objects on the ground of their worth. What 
these worthy objects are, and what the degrees of their 
worth, the statement of the principle leaves undeter- 
mined. It requires that the good be pursued and 
cherished ; it does not settle what things are good. 
The good which it affirms is simply to hold fast by what 
is good. Until we know something of what things are 
good, it remains a mere form ; and its content can only 
be got from the judgments of good and evil which are 
based on the primary experiences of value. At the 
same time it is the principle upon which man’s will, so 
far as it is a moral will, is founded. And, if not absolute, 
it is unconditional, because it cannot be altered by our 
value-experiences or their resultant judgments ; and it 
does not change although the middle axioms of morality 
may need revision and modification. Its relation to the 
moral will and to the practical life may be compared 
with the relation of the axiom of non-contradiction to 
knowledge. This axiom by itself gives no knowledge 4 
of things : but it rules our thinking so far as our think-* 
ing is valid ; and it is not changed by the progress of 
science. It is unconditional. Similarly there is an un- 
conditional good, and it is the will to good, “ Nothing 
can be.absolutely valuable," it has been said’, “ except 

1 F. Krueger, Bcgriff da absolut wertvollcn (1898), p. 61. 
Krueger’s exposition, like the above, is based on that of Kant But 
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the indispensable subjective condition of all values in 
general, of all values actually present to anyone or 

it differs from that set- forth here in two respects, (i ) Krueger 
tylds that “ the psychical tapacity or function of valuing ( Werttn) 
is the object of the absolutely valid value judgment or the uncon* 
ditionally valuable 7 ’ (p. 61). It appears to me that this valuing, so 
far as it is merely valuing or appreciating, is not approved uncon- 
ditionally by the value -judgment : it must Ik* accompanied by an 
attitude of will which adopts the valued or appreciated object as its 
own end. In the unity of the personal life the attitude of apprecia 
tion and the attitude of will are not often separated ; but they are 
distinguishable elements, and they do not always harmonise. Value, 
does not eonsist in merely feeling or thinking that something is of 
worth, but in accepting and willing the worthy object as worthy. 
This criticism is to some extent avoided (though it is not satisfied) 
by Krueger by the account which he gives of the process of valuing 
(//< •rfunj). (>) This forms the second point of difference between' 
his view and that presented here. In his account of the process of 
valuing he emphasises the conative aspect which is required in order 
to make the process itself an object ot value ; and he d6es so in a 
way which large!'- obviates the previous criticism. Hut in doing so 
he does not bring out its essential nature as appreciation (as dis- 
tinguished from conation). He describes valuings ( IVcrtungen) as 
s'Viply dispositions to definite desires” (p. 39), and says that 
*• every striving has the tendency to grow into a valuing ” : it leaves 
a conative disposition behind it so that, on repetition of the former 
.state, the will is again directed to the original goal (p. 47). Now, 
howe\er the fact of valuing or appreciating may arise, it is not 
contained in the conative disposition. The growth of a conative 
disposition is possible without appreciation of it, or of what assists it, 
as valuable ; bad habits may establish themselves without any such 
approval or Valuing. The valuing is a process which, although it may 
not be expressed in the form of a judgment, is yet reflex in nature 
Even where reflexion is absent, strivings tend to perpetuate th»*m 
selves in the form of impulsive or conative dispositions. Hen* valuing 
is absent : it is not a function of the merely conative (any more than 
of the merely emotional) consciousness. 

It may he noted that Krueger uses the term IVertung for the 
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possible in the future But this subjective condition 
is a condition of the whole personality. It is not simply 
appreciative, it is also and essentially an active attitude 
— a striving towards the realisation of the best con- 
ceived, though the concrete nature of that best may be 
far from fully defined. 

'• Unity and variety are accordingly corrlplemcntary 
characteristics of moral value. The unity is a unity of 
principle? which controls and organises life rationally, 
by selection of the better, and with a slowly evolving 
purpose of perfection. The variety is due to causes 
internal and external the differences of personal powers 

and the differences of historical or external conditions. 
These differences give to morality its manifold appli- 
cations : to each person a function and therefore a duty 
which no other person could exactly fulfil ; at each , 
juncture* of circumstances something to be done in 
preference to anything else. The moral universe is 
thus a universe of infinite variety; and this. variety is 
dependent on the varieties of what we call the actual 

fundamental process of appreciation. For the same purpose Meinong 
uses the Urn* Werthaltnng (commonly translated ‘valuation’); ami 
he has reserved the term Wertungen for those valuations which are 
relative to assumptions(orto images) and not to judgments of existence 
or nonexistence (nor to sense-perceptions), while the feelings essential 
to them arc “ assumption-quasi-feelings ” or “ imagination-feelings,' ” 
not “ judgment- feelings.’ 1 In these respects / / \'rtungen, as defined" 
by him, differ from Wert halt ungen. They can never be entirely 
absent in the appreciation of a thing of worth, whereas IVerthaltungen 
may be absent ; but, on the other hand, owing to the relation in 
which imagination feelings stand to feelings proper, the fundamental 
experience ( Grunderlebnis) of all value isnot Wertung but Wert halt ung 
(. Annahmen , 2nd ed., pp. 334-; ). For my purposes the distinction 
is nbt of importance. 
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universe- -the universe of persons ami things. Here, if 
\ve like, is relativity. But, while the diversity of appli- 
cation depends upon the existential conditions, there is 
a unity of spirit whose origin cannot he traced to the 
same source. The details are organised by it in accord- 
ance with a law which is distinct from that which 
regulates the actual order of things in time and sp.ftre. 
The moral universe has a different principle from that 
which science describes for the actual universe, though 
it is only in the actual universe that the moral universe 
seeks and can find its realisation. \nd the moral or- 
ganisation of experience exhibits the same principle 
throughout its details a valuation in which the interests 
of the spiritual and social life are preferred to those of 
sense and self. Herein w< cm trace its unity through 
manifold*' applications - something permanent and per- 
sistent, pointing towards a completeness which may 
deserve- the name of absolute. 

The object ivit) of the moral judgment may lx* 
vindicated along three lines of argument, tw'o of which 
have alieadv boon presented, while- the- third has been 
hinted at merely. I n the. first place, the judgment claims 
objectivity. It asserts a value which is found in the 
person or situation (actual or supposed). This is the 
me tiling of the- judgment. It >*- not about a feeling or 
attitude, of, or any relation to. the subject who makes 
the judgment.. Even if we trace its first appearance to 
an emotional or conative experience of the subject, that 
does not make the moral value* subjective- any more 
than the dependence of empirical knowledge upon sen- 
sation makes assertions about existing facts subjective.*. 
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In the second place, the moral judgment is universal ; 

• and this in two senses: first, because, all who judge* 

. correctly must find the same moral value in any given 
situation : it is good or bad. whoever speaks, not good 
for one bad for another ; and secondly, there is a uni- 
versal element in all moral judgments, provided these 
judgments are correct. This universal element, it is 
true, is hard to state in the form of a general propo- ' 
-sition concerning the good or ill of classes or qualities; 
but it can nevertheless be identified as a common spirit 
and purpose which characterises the good will and 
through it permeates the whole realm of goodness. In 
the third place this common or universal element in 
goodness will be made clearer if we find that moral 
values are connected in such a way as to form a system 
not a mere aggregate, but an organic whole —to which 
the name of Chief Good may be properly given. We 
have therefore to enquire whether moral values are so 
related amongst themselves as to form a whole of this 
nature. 

No ethical science exists until we have reached 
geneial propositions about good and evil. It is not 
enough to be able to say that this particular experience# 
A, is good, or that particular experience. B, is bad. 
We must be able to say, in general, that A, that is, any 
A, is good. But much care is needed in order to arrive 
at these general propositions. Suppose I judge, and 
judge correctly, that some particular experience — call 
it B— is bad. I cannot at ortce generalise the type of' 
experience and state it in the form of a universal propo- 
sition. The particular situation is immersed in the How 
of experience and can never be repeated ; it cannot be 
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generalised without being modified by abstracting from 
some of its details, and we are always in danger of 
abstracting wrongly. Yet clearly there must have been 
some reason why B was judged bad and not good or 
indifferent : and we must look for the feature or features 
in it to which its ethical value was due. blow the 
situation in question may be one which involved pftin ; 
f and our first thought may be that this was the ground 
of our judgment. ‘ B is bail ’ will, in this event, stand 
for ‘pain is bad.’ But, before, we have settled that this 
is its meaning and that we are justified in propounding 
the generalisation that pain is morally evil, we may be 
confronted with other situations involving pain, which, 
nevertheless, we hesitate to condemn. We may our- 
selves experience pain in attempting to follow a difficult 
argument or to solve a difficult problem, and, yet be 
convinced that this concrete experience is far from, a 
moral evil. In this case, we shall look back at the 
former experience to see if we can discover its differ- 
ence, and we may find this difference in the circumstance 
that, in the former case, the pain was due simply to the 
ill-will or malevolence of one man to another. And we 
^may, perhaps, now rest satisfied that we have reached 
the true ground of our original judgment. It is not 
‘pain is bad,’ but ‘malevolence is bad’; and malevolence 
m :ans the will to produce pain from a particular kind 
of motive. The example is not given for its own sake, 
but to illustrate the truth that when we try to get ethical 
propositions with general concepts for their subjects 
these general concepts may have to be somewhat elabo- 
rately determined, and may be far from simple. 

There is another source of .the complexity in moral 
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judgments. Such judgments are primarily concerned 
with actually experienced situations ; and they always 
imply a reference to existence, real or supposed. Now 
these experiences are complex and merge insensibly 
into still larger wholes. For our convenience we sepa- 
rate these wholes into parts which for our purposes may 
be \ rented as individuals, and which may even have an 
individuality of their own. But this individuality is 
never complete separateness or complete independence. 
Thus it happens that we express moral judgments about 
something which we cannot help recognising as complex 
both in its own structure and in its relations with sur- ' 
rounding circumstances. It is possible that its parts, 
as well as the whole, should have moral value assigned 
to them. 

Thi;> was very clearly recognised by the utilitarian 
moralists. They analysed every concrete situation until 
they reached those ultimate elements which (according 
to their theory) alone had moral value — namely, the 
simple feelings of pleasure and pain. Their method of 
moral valuation consisted, first of all, in an estimate of 
the he donic value of each simple experience : and then, 
by the process of adding together the values' of the^ 
pleasures and subtracting the values of the pains, the 
pleasure-value (which for them was the ethical value) 
of the whole in question was reached. Their calculation 
was very elaborate. But, elaborate as it was, it pro- 
ceeded on an assumption which unduly simplified the 
process, and which experience did not warrant. They 
assumed that addition and subtraction were the .only 
processes required - that if we divided a thing into its 
parts and knew the value of 6ach part, then we could 
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thereby calculate the value of the whole. Their pro- 
cedure was mechanical, as it is called. Now, it is 
possible to take a machine to bits and then to put 
the bits together again in their old positions, and the 
machine does its work as belort It is also possible to 
take a living body to bits and then to put these bits 
together again in their old positions, but thereafter 
the bod) does not function as lnioie, because the life 
has disappt ared This ilhlstr,it< s thediffc rente between 
a mechanical whole and an oiganit whole. The forme r 
ma) be regarded as the* sum of its purls , the latter is 
something moie or something otlie 1 than the sum ol its 
parts. Now when moral \ulue is 1 enlist d in some* eon 
e rete whole, consisting of distinguishable parts, that 
oontu t< whole of moral \ulue lesembles an organism 
in this respect, and has been rull< d an organie yidiole or 
organic unity* We cannot g< t at the value of the whole 
simply b) tdding together the values of its constituent 
parts We cannot justl) estimate the \alue of a man's 
•life b) summing up the separate \alues of each partie ular 
Me lion he performs or of each particular experience he 
undergoes , for the inon his life is organised b) reason, 
the more is it the case that each action is not onl) .1 
factor in the whole but finds its meaning in the whoh 
Nor ran we judge the action of a society of men, with 
ccminon traditions and a common purpose, simply by 
adding togethc r the \ allies of the conduct of cue h t ik< n 
severally. It might be the case that the action of or'* 
taken alone* had little or no positive value and was yet 
an integral and indispensable factor in a valuable whole. 

The argument may be put simply with th< hr Ip of 
1 G. E Moore, Pttnupia Ethun , p 
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symbols. We start with an experience which may be 
called A ; and its distinguishable parts may be symbo- 
lised as a,, a., — We are in the habit (let us suppose) 

of passing moral judgments on each of these parts, 
and yet we must admit that the judgments are only, 
provisional until we know the whole to which they 
belrfng : a, cannot be fully estimated without reference 
to the whole, A, to which it belongs, and apart from 
the value of that whole. But again, this whole itself 
does not stand alone. It mav be an individual life, and 
its parts may be the conduct and other expressions of 
this life’s purpose ; but the individual life is passed in 
a certain medium, and we must know this medium if 

we would estimate the individual correctly. Or we mav 

• * * 

be thinking of the action of a group, such as the present 
cabinet, at some important juncture : when we try, 
often vainly, to get at their common purpose by ob- 
serving the actions and sayings of each member of the 
group. But to estimate the value of their common action 
and purpose, we must take into account all the historical' 
and other conditions in which they are placed : and the* 
value: of what they do depends upon the value of the 
larger purpose which they are, more or less consciously, 
working out. 

Theoretically, there i^ no point at which we can call 
a halt. The. connexions of each experience sire limited 
only by the limits of the existing universe: and its 
values are, in their final estimate, dependent upon the 
■' universe or values to which they belong. Short of 
knowledge of the whole we cannot fully determine the 
nature of the Chief Good. The absolute after which we J 
strive is always ahead of us and never adequately com- 
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prehended. ‘For it is absolute, not in its simplicity and 
separateness, but in its system and completeness. Our 
moral knowledge is not derived by deduction from a 
fixed and certain principle. It grows in amount and in 
^organisation with the growth of our moral experience ; 
and by criticism of this experience we gradually form 
less imperfect conceptions of the realm of ends, or 
world of values, as a whole. 

The search for an absolute good or ethical absolute 
is carried out on different lines from the more familiar 
quest for an absolute when ideas of value do not de- 
termine the procedure. But the one enquiry resembles 
the other at its crucial points and in its outcome. In 
the purely theoretical enquiry it is the mere fact that 
first attracts us and dominates our perception ; and in 
it, at the first view, we ma\ think ourselves in presence 
of an absolute. But, as the moment of apprehension 
passes or as the centre of attention is shifted; our ob- 
jective fact is found to be merely a portion of a larger 
' whole., just as our perception of it belongs to a wider 
field and flow of consciousness. Here, therefore, there 
is no absolute, but only interrelatedness and dependence 
of part upon part. Then we desert the particular and 
seek our absolute in the universal -in laws, or formula.*, 
or axioms. But when these are examined, we find that 
they are always statements of the relations between 
terms, and that their meaning isj unintelligible apart 
frorji the terms, while the terms have been arrived at 
by abstraction from concrete experience. These re- 
lations may be unconditional, but they are not absolute, 
if, by absolute we mean what is .complete. The search 
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for the absolute is unable to stop short bf that indi- 
vidual whole which is related to nothing outside itself 
because it contains all relations within it. 

Stages similar to these, as we' have seen, are gone 
through in the quest for an ethical absolute. Our first,, 
confident assertion of moral right or wrong has been 
fouitd to lead beyond the immediate experience, in order 
that its significance may be understood and its validity 
assured. The value of the particular case is determined 
by its conditions and its issues ; we cannot trust to the 
mere momentary appreciation as it stands, or may be 
supposed to stand, alone. When we passed from the 
particular to the universal, the absolute still eluded us. 
The axioms and abstract theorems of formal ethics 
owe their .significance to their application to concrete 
realities. These arc parts of the connected structure of 
reality as a whole; and the values of any portion of this 
whole, may be affected by the relations in which it stands- 
to other portions. Thus, in a system of ethics, our goal 
would be a whole in which all values are included; and, 
if this goal is called an absolute, it cannot be related in ' 
any external way to the absolute which has been soughf 
along other lines of research. There cannot be two 
absolutes, one of which, and one of which only, is 
ethical. W e can form a conception of an absolute only 
as an individual reality which contains harmoniously 
within itself both the actual order and the moral order. 
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THE CONSERVATION OE VALUE 

I n the preceding lectures some account has been given 
of the nature of value, of its claim to objective validity, 
of its connexion with the personal life, and of the system 
of ethical values. The problem remains of the bearing 
which the results reached have upon the view which 
W’e are entitled to form of reality as a whole. For my 
enquiry this problem is central ; and in the succeeding 
pages the relevancy of these preliminary discussions 
will, I hope, become apparent. But one topic remains 
w'hich is in the borderland between the purely ethical 
and the more metaphysical argument ; and that con- 
cerns the conditions under which values are discovered 
realised and maintained. 

One side of this question, and that the most im- 
portant, has been made prominent by Hoffding in his 
treatise on The Philosophy of Religion. According., to 
his view the permanent and essential element in religion 
*is a faith in the conservation of value. He holds that, 
if we .analyse different typical forms of the religious 
consciousness, as expressed in creeds and practices, this 
jfaith will be found underlying them all, though it is not 
in all cases made explicit. It is the condition and prin- 
ciple: of the religious attitude ; and he accordingly speaks 
*of it as an axiom. The axiom of the conservation of 
value, in his theory, is to religion what the axiom of the 
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conservation of energy is to physical science. Of course, 
it is not axiomatic in the sense of being self-evident, 
and it might have been better to call it a postulate. It 
is easy enough to maintain that the ‘ axiom ’ does n6t 
hold, and even to bring forward facts of experience 
which seem to throw doubt upon its validity.. What is 
mer.nt by asserting it is that the religious consciousness 
is vitalised by this assumption, just as physical science 
carries on its work upon the assumption that the quantity 
of energy in an isolated physical system remains a con- 
stant. The latter proposition, also, is not self-evident. 
It is an anticipation of experience, though an intelli- 
gent anticipation: for experience confirms it without 
being able to prove it completely. It is a postulate 
which directs scientific procedure and which, so far as 
appears, is justified by the results of that procedure. 
In the same way the axiom of the conservation of value 
is a postulate of religion -its fundamental postulate 
according to llbifding. It also is an anticipation of 
experience, and ’must submit to empirical tests. It is 
true that experience does not confirm it to the extent 
to which the axiom of the conservation of energy is 
similarly confirmed. But neither does experience refute 
it. The realm of existence *is indefinitely great, and, as 
it unfolds itself to our observation, constantly brings to 1 
light new and unexpected situations; at least we can 
never be justified in asserting dogmatically that these 
situations will destroy the values which we cherish; we, 
are therefore justified in holding to the faith in the con- 
servation of value, seeing tha| this faith is a matter of 
life or dkith fori||he religious consciousness. Such, in 
brief, is the doctrine put forward. 
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* Tile view is worked out in the interests of religion. 
But it treats religion as based upon moral experience 
and idea ; its application is to the ethical religions, not 
to the nature religions, or to the latter only in so far as 
they also invblve ethical ideas. In so far as it deals with 
value, Hoffding’s conception -is strictly an ethical con- 
ception ; as dealing with the conservation of value? it 
still comes within the scope of ethics or of the appli- - 
cations of ethics. But the problems involved arc wider 
and more complicated than the simple phrase ‘conser- 
vation of value’ suggests. There are two aspects to be 
taken into account —the subjective and the objective. 
We are concerned with the ideas of value as they are 
formed and preserved in the human consciousness, and 
the realisation of this value in life : w ! e must also take, 
into account not merely the nature and powers of the 
persons in whom value is realised, but also the environ- 
ing conditions which determine the limits and prospects 
(jf its preservation and growth. Hence the two aspects 
of the subject: the personal aspect and that of the en- 
vironment. And each aspect suggests two questions. 
On the personal side we have to consider both the 
idea of value and its realisation ; on the other side we 
must ask whether surrounding conditions will secure 
the persistence of values once produced and whether 
they are likely to aid their growth. We have, therefore, 
to deal not wdth one thing only but with four things: 
the discovery, the production, the conservation, and the 
increase of values. / 

In ethics, as in every, intellectual study, deflexion 
follows in the wake of experience. The moral fife pre- 
cedes and supplies the material for moral ideas. If we 

L. ^ ' “ .. * 
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take as .111 < xample the enumeration of different views 
about the mod life which Aristotle gives towards the 
outset of his Ethics' the lile of enjoyment, the life of 
soci.d and political ambition, and the lift of thought or 
' science it is evident that there must have been some 
experience of lives of these kinds before a man could 
reffect upon them and choose one or other as his ideal. 
He must have felt pleasure before he set his mind upot^ 
a life of enjoyment seen social success before he took 
that as his aim, had some taste of intellectual effort and 
of the knowledge which is its reward, before he could 
speak of science as having the highest v.dut. New 
t*\pouence m.ij thus lead to new values meaning 
the rib), if not the creation of values, the discovery of 
tin m in directions formerly unexploied 1 he supreme 
value which Aristotle himself asailxs to tin scientific 
01 spi i ulative life is a case in point Knowledge is not 
amongst the earliest fruits that npen in the* garden ol 
t vpei n in e, and at first it was not v aim d tor its ow n sake , 
but only as a means towards the attainment of more 
primitive objects of desire This is man’s lust ehse ove ry 
about know li dge it has instrument, d v nlut helps him 

to attain inaiiv things he wishes and could not get with 
out it, and points out short-cuts to things which could 
otherwise hive bent leached only by a roundabout wav 
And this is ill tin value, perhaps, which most men still 
put upon knowledge* probably, 11 is the only value 
which it huel f >r mankind in e*arly ages It was its 
instrumental value that led to its cultivation; but in its 
cultivation men came to find intrinsic value they dis- 
covered a good for its ow n sake in what they had a^ first 
1 bthns , book 1, chap v, p 1095 t> 17 x,> 
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usecf and regarded as a mere means. I ts intrinsic appeal 
still varies even amongst those who £an appreciate it. 
“ The love of truth," says Leslie Stephen somewhere, 
“is but a feeble passion in the best of us.” The state- 
ment of fact does not differ much, but how far apart is 
the tone of; Berkeley’s utterance! “ Truth is the cry of 
all, but the game of a few. Certainly, where it is \he 
phief passion, it doth not give way to vulgar cares and 
# views; nor is it contented with a little ardour in the- 
early tiftie of life; active, perhaps, to pursue, but not so 
fit to weigh and revise. He that would make a real 
progress in knowledge must dedicate his age as well 
as youth, the later growth as well as first fruits, at the 
altar oi Truth 1 ." These words were written by a man 
who had spent the best years of his life in work of 
practical philanthropy. We cannot say of Berkeley, as 
we might of Aristotle or of Spinoza, that for him know- 
ledge constituted the sole true good, the ultimate value. 
But he had certainh found in it intrinsic or independent 
\ 'hie, not mere utility. To anyone without sonni share 
of ;is experience of the quest for truth and its satis 
faction, the assertion of such intrinsic value in knowledge 
is meaningless. It was discovered slowly in the history 
of the race, and each man who enjoys it has to discover 
it for himself afresh. 

Much the same holds true of aesthetic values. It is 
a j Commonplace that beauty is found now in scenery 
w|iich was at one time felt as merely inhospitable and 
*srfjiage, and that the child and the man seek artistic 
epjovment in different quarters. We do not need to 
assent, with the older utilitarians, that the sense of 

1 Sins, § 368., , 
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beauty is based on a perception of utility which asso- 
ciation has turned into other channels. Though it mixes 
with and is modified by experience of what is useful for 
practical purposes, the sense of beauty seems from the 
first to have an intrinsic quality of its own. Hut there 
is a gradual change in the aesthetic susceptibility to 
different classes of objects; and ideas of beauty are 
modified with the modification of a-sthetic experience. 

In the case of moral values' also this process of 
progressive discovery may be observed. We tannot, 
indeed, go back to a period in the history of the rate 
in which moral value was not experienced, and of which 
we might say that mem in those days had no moral 
sense. Hut both the moral sense itself and the objects 
on which it sets value have had a history. At first there 
was no morality distinct from tribal custom ; the indi- 
vidual conscience reflected simply the ruling behaviour 
of the society, which thus functioned as a norm of con- 
duct recognised by each man ; and its object was the 
agreement or disagreement between the acts of the 
individual and the prevailing traditional conduct which 
characterised the members of the tribe generally in 
their altitude to the more salient or striking conditions 
of their life. Nowadays morality is often contrasted 
with convention and not altogether unjustly. But in 
the beginning it was not so. ..Morality and convention 
were coterminous, and in unconventionality lay the sum* 
and substance of immorality. At first, also, conscience 
was entirely of the nature of a sense of duty or obliga-* 
tion rather than a consciousness of value or good, anif 
it has borne this mark prominently ever since : though* 
when reflexion awakens, the moral consciousness tends 4 
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to pass beyond the law to the good or value which that 
law expresses and protects. 

With the rise of reflexion there comes also a change 
in the objects valued —chiefly by a modification of 
the tribal or social limits by which they wore at first 
restricted. The circle of duties is widened until it 
gradually takes in, or is fitted to take in, all irtan- 
kind; morality, which was originally tribal, becomes 
human. And the nature of morality is purified or re- 
fined: Objectively, the law is interpreted by the good, 
to wliich it tends ; subjectively, conformity between 
overt act and rule is no longer regarded as sufficient ; 
the importance of motive is. recognised, and inward 
harmony with the good is seen to be required in order 
that goodness may be fully realised; morality is found 
to imply a state of the person, to be an inward posses- 
sion and not mere correctness of conduct. 

In this way, the history ol morality on its reflective 
side has consisted largely in a modification and refine- 
ment of pre-existing values which is sometimes suffi 
x. ntly striking to deserve the name of a discovery of 
values. At its earliest stage the root-element, or at 
least the most prominent element, in morality seems to 
have been sociality, and sociality of a limited kind 
restricted to the tribe. The subsequent development 
follows two lines which often cross one another- the 
extension of the social application to widening circles, 
and the deepening of the inward spirit of the moral file. 
In virtue of the latter, morality becomes much more 
an affair of character than of conduct. These two — 
character and conduct- are related to one another as 
the' inner and outer aspects of life ; and the emphasis 
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comes to be laid more and more on the inner aspect 
The outer aspect is not neglected, but it is seen as the 
expression of the inner ; the sense of individuality is 
developed ; ideals of purity, love, heroism, perfection 
are formed: and all values are found to have their 
home and to demand realisation in personality. 

* I n this way every kind of value is or may be related 
to character and conduct. Truth is an ideal to be 
realised in a mail’s intellectual striving: beauty is some- , 
tiling that may be produced and enhanced by his mind 
and hand. All values — the intellectual and the a-sthetic, 
among the rest have also a share in moral, value, 
because they heighten personal worth and are, to some 
extent at least, within the reach of persona! endeavour. 
The scholar’s life and the life of the artist are examples 
of the moral life just as much as the lives of the 
philanthropist or of the ordinary good citizen. Values, 
once unknown, have been revealed in this way : intrinsic 
value has been found in instruments, such as know- 
ledge ; and things of intrinsic value are seen to possess 1 
instrumental value also by enhancing personal worth 
throughout its whole range. There is room for enter- 
prise, therefore, in morality, even for experiment. Hut 
the experimental search for new values takes effect by 
deepening and widening the old values and not bydis- * 
carding them. The process is a process of growth and 
development, not of destruction or of revolution. * 

.V 

i 

The discovery of values is a matter of reflexion or 
thought, and it follows in the wake of experience. 

A value’ is not actual as long as it is merely conceived* 
merely an idea ; it requires to be realised in experience: * 
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urttil that has been done, thue. is (as has been alrt ad) 
shown) noxalue, only a thought or idea of value Now 
the practice of morality , as ft is cat ried out in life, means 
the realisation ol such ideas th< pioduction ol values 
That cables can be produced that fiom being imreh 
ideal they can be made actual is tin fundamental 
postulate of tht inoial life I he amount of value* t>r 
goodness which actually exists in the world ns depen 
dent to some extent at least, upon the \ edition ol man. 
1 1c can maintain fostc 1 , and me re is« it. \\ hate \u may 
be sud ol the cosmic pteuess it luge lus ictivuv, at 
inv rate can onl\ be expl lined is puipeisive, and in 
his purpose he Heats ill e xi teiue as mite lid lot the 
pioduction of \ due 1 or him ihc woilel e xisls foi the 
s ike ol personahtc and its worth 

1 he practical attitude with its postulate e>f the 
production of \ due is thus in many ways the anti- 
thesis of the scientific attitude which seeks onl\ the 
uneleM standing of e>rdi‘i 1 he antithesis ma\ not be 
eompkte but some degree e «1 opposition between the 
i\ > altitude s must be re e o^msi d I he e xte nt of man s 
m iste r\ cue i n iture is limited limited in many wa\s 
b\ n iture s forces, limited < Iso by the; narrowness ol 
human knowledge \s Hat on taught before man tan 
entt r into the* kingdom e>f nature* he must.be nature > 
servant and interpicttr He must mike use of the 
foree*s of nature and obseive the laws e>f nature mel in 
orelcr to do so he must first of all understand them 
1 his unekrst inding is the eibject of science and it can 
be attained only as the rt suit of an impartial study 
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which disregards every value but that of truth, and has 
no preference for good over evil. 

The scientific attitude 'is therefore one of ethical 
impartiality or indeed of moral indifference as regards 
all values but the intellectual. This attitude* was not 
arrived at all at once. It is the result of a distinction 
which, like all such distinctions, is a matter of con- 
venience, a means of increasing one’s powers by their 
concentration. Knowledge and practice arc closely 
connected ; knowledge is itself a kind of practice;, and 
has an interest or purpose behind it; and this interest 
is frequently, and at first was entirely, an interest in 
other things than knowledge or truth itself. Indeed 
knowledge must always proceed by first selecting the 
object to be known. I'ven if any one now were ->o 
ambitious as, like; Bacon 1 , to take* all knowledge for his 
province, he could not take it or seek it all at once. 

1 le must select, in the first instance, what seems to him 
most in need of interpretation ; and, commonly, the 
line of enquiry which he selects has some interest for 
him beyond the pure interest of knowing. But Bacon 
himself and others of Bacon's time enforced the truth . 
which had escaped many of their predecessors -the « 
truth that the practical interest and the theoretical must’ 
be kept distinct, and that both interests will profit by v 
the distinction. Not only must the base and the ugly 
receive equal study with the noble and the beautiful ; 
but also we must bewanjpf transferring to the processes 
of nature the forfns or categories by which we inter- 
pret human activity. As science calls nothing common 
or unclean, so neither may it look for benevolent 
-• 1 Works, Spedding, vol. m, p. 109. 
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purposes in the cosmic order The man of science 
must think himself out of that human prejudice which 
interprets all things as made for man as means for 
his delectation or instruments fqi his moral improve- 
ment The criticism of final causes, which we find in 
"Iiacon and Descartes and still more in Spinoza, was too 
indiscriminate!) applied to all forms ol the leleolog 1 c.il 
judgment, hut it was justified ol the methods against 
w'hich it was primarily directed The final causes 
form* rlv and currently appealed to 'in the t \planation 
ol nature w ere indeed like v 11 gins dedicated to Clod, lor 
the y bore no fruit 1 The progrt ss of science* requited 
that this kind of app« al should he dropped, in order 
that facts might he investigated by methods which 
admitted of strict verification '1 he \ indication of this 
impartial attitude rc’swltt d in the* long triumph of the 
mechanical view of nature* 1 triumph somewhat dis- 
turbed in our own day h\ the difficulty' of adapting it 
to the* description of vital pi o< esse-,. 

Now* this scientific attitude* the* attitude ol me*re 
«h*t r\ alum and infere nee, with its horror of anthropo- 
morphic conceptions cannot give a complete* intei- 
prelation of the* world as a whole*. for it is obviously 
insufficient whe*n we take m.ui himself into account ll 
ade*quate at all, it is adequate only within a limited 
range Man is a part of the whole, and he* at least bv 
his activity introduce s final causes into the* processes ol 
the universe The effect of this activity may be* small 
in amount as compared with the magnitude of n«»n 
human forces; but the* question is not aquestiem of I<*ss 
or more, but of the presence* or absence of a purposive 
1 Bacon, />- Augment!*, ut 5 , Wot hi, ed Speddinic, vol 1, p 571 
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factor. The presence of this (‘lenient of purpose in man 
is no proof of its absence everywhere else in the uni- 
verse ; but all th.it we have a right to assert at present 
is that at least one part of th( universe does as a matter 
of fact perform the role of a producer of values. And 
m ac ting as a produc er of values, man adopts an attitude 
to Mature which is entirely different from his scientific 
attitude. 11< seeks to make existence contributoiy to 
an increase of worth; and he uses science itself as a 
means for this transformation. lor sc ience teaches him' 
tin* conditions under which he must work in this pursuit 
and helps him to gauge the strength of the forces whi< h 
are favourable and of those which are hostile to his 
purpose 

I'he question thus arises whether and how far man. 
who is an agent in the production of values, has gfound 
tor assurance that these values will be maintained or 
presence]. It is too oln ious to need statement that 
man’s power in the universe Is small and almost insig- 
nificant when compared with the great forces of natuic. 
ll we trust in the conservation of \alue within the 
universe, then we are not trusting in man alone*. His 
good will even if we can be sure of that - needs the 
backing of force, and the force that he can exert is not 
sufficient for the purpose. If realised \alucs are to be 
consent'd if we are justified in holding to this faith 
then this conservation niust be clue to something in the 
order of the* cosmic forces which is favourable or sympa- 
thetic to these* values, which in a word is on the side of 
good against c vil, and may be trusted to see to it that 
gc nuine values will not 'permanently be lost— that good 
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will triumph ifi the end. This faith in the conservation 
of value, therefore, makes a demand upon the universe; 
and the question of the validity of this demand raises 
the whole problem of the relation of value to reality - 
* the metaphysical problem to which subsequent lectures 
-'will be devoted. In the remainder of this lecture, I wish 
to keep to the more strictly ethical ground. . * 

The meaning of the ‘axiom ’ may be brought out 
more clearly by considering how the case would stand 
if it were not admitted as valid. Let us suppose the 
faith shaken and abandoned that the cosmic order is 
on the side of good; let us assume that it is indifferent 
to all ethical values. The assumption is nothing more 
■ than the assumption which science makes as a convention 
for the limitation of its enquiries, and which materialism 
and naturalism make as part of a philosophical theory.' 
We must supjx>sc that there is no connexion between 
the causal sequence of phenomena and ethical values- - 
‘ at least none except such as can be verified by ordinary 
human experience of the fate of good and evil in the 
universe, f rom the time of the Preacher the moral 
•indifference of the universe has been a commonplace 
of the disillusioned observer: and from the time of Job 
(and long before his time) the injustice of . the universe 
has been the pessimist's complaint. Their view of the 
course of *he world did not confirm the. -belief in the 
conservation of its values. Suppose then we let that 
belief disappear ; does anything remain which may lake 
its place ? I f the forces of the universe cannot be trusted 
to conserve values, is there any other way of conceiving 
the principle of the conservation of value which may as- 
sure us that there is some element of permanence about 
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the things which we cherish most ? Let us consider the t 
possibilities. 

1. One may perhaps, iu the first place, point to 
what may be called the law of coni[)ensation in nature. 
In the course of history many institutions, many belicls, 
many modes of activity, which were held for a time to 
possess high \alue, hate disappeared, and have been 
mourned bv those to whose devotion the) appealed. 
Hut )et, when we take a larger view of the course of 
(‘vents, we find that the value has not utterly perished 
though its objects h.ive t hanged. New objects and 
.utivities of worth have taken the place ol old so that 
the sum ol attual values may even on the whole have 
been increase d b) a process which at first and to many 
seemed to entail nothing but disaster Solar asour know 
ledge of history goes, there is good ground lor holding 
that this compensatory action has, on the whole, been 
characteristic of the changes vv hie h have taken place 
within the realm of values. In spite of many and great, 
set-backs the total venditions ol tin- world at the present 
day are more favourable than the) were some thousands 
ol vears ago to the production and preservation of 
values Hut faith looks forward not backwards. And 
tin question is whether we have grounds for believing 
that circumstances will still further improve or • veil 
continue as favourable as the) have been. And it is 
here that the trouble arises. According to prevalent 
scientific opinion, the material conditions which have 
favoured tin preservation of values are not permanent, ” 
but only a transitory phase in the career of our planet. 
In time it will become incapable of supporting human, 
lite at all, when the achievements of art and science 
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.m3 morality will bi .is if they hail new r been 1 ong 
before that penod it will tntci upon tht downward 
path, in which material conditions will put increasing 
difficulties in the wa) of lift and tht things worth 1i\ mg 
for the struggle for them will Income more inti nsi 
and bittci with each gtnttalion until in the vaincftoit 
topristrxt life itself men Ixeoim forgctfuletf the thufgs 
which make it worth liwng 

Xtioichnglx if w< depend simply upemwhat obstr 
vat inn tnhghti md In physic il sc unit tan te 11 us of tht 
mosptets in stmt for human lift wt art foittd tt> 

1 out hull th it tin I iw of tonipt ns mon will not hold 
1 11b finite K tint old \ aluts wdl m tun* etast to bi 
r» pi ict d by 1 qual ot gri iti t \ il i< s and that tht u pl.u t 
will lx t do n on'y by \ dim of mfuior worth or In 
mi >u< it all Ihtn max lx 1 Ion*, pi nod of comp uati\ < 
si 1 tirity lx fou the iliclmt of valuis lx gins to ntaki 
its< ll filt but the e nil is Min ( oufidtntt in tin 
|»i rinani m < of \ iltit lliiou^hout its ihangis of foim 
in 1 )b|i 1 1 1 m only 1 1 (ustifii d on tin assumption th it 
the u count of tin win Id gum by physical stunu is 
in omplt ti I hat confidt in i t In n foie, unpin 1 .1 bi lit f 
tint the uhimatt powi 1 in tin unit list is not m 
different to what man calls good It is impossible 
to hold, as Hoff Jmg dots to tht faith in tht ton 
st rvat ion <>f \ aluts and to | istify this belli f, without 
being ltd on to postulate 1 power and will that coi 
st r\es the m 

< p V$ns n, 1 tt Irttat Put lem i, I np tr,p 70 “\ llut will r>r 
cull not l>* permanent n cording th» divinp person ilit) elms 01 floe 
not txiM Aiid nt Halits further ip 273;, “ If values mi not pi j 
manuit tl.e> moj! 1 not exist But tlicy do exist But tl < premiss 
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2 . But, at anv rate, it mav be held in the second 
place, that whatever may happen in the doubtful future, 
value is value : we have it and enjoy it now, even if it 
be about to cease. It mav be that man and all his works 
are fated to disappear and to leave no trace on the 
troubled sea of time. But he lives now, and, so long 
asSife lasts, it is better to live well than ill. The present 
hour is his and he can strive to make it a crowded hour 
of glorious life. If the hour is to be short all the more 
reason, it may be said, for making it glorious. The 
prospect of continuance does not affect present value 
- whatever our value may reside in. If pleasure is the 
only good that life has to offer we shall cull the (lower 
of the day, lest the frost blast it during the night; if 
there is reason to hope, that the end will not come 
speedily, then we shall take thought for the morrow 
and lay up goods for many years : if any voice whisper 
“thou fool!" we shall answer it with Bishop Butler's 
reminder that probability is the guide of life and that 
we must not neglect our chances of tomorrow's enjoy- 
ment. And if our view of life is on a higher level, 
whatever of goodness or beauty or truth we can find 
in experience is surely real as long as it lasts, whether 
or not it has in it a principle o,f permanence not shared 
by material things. If the world were to come to an 
end tomorrow, yet, today, beauty would remain better 
than ugliness, truth than error, good than evil. 

This reflexion is sound sO far as it goes. Values 
retain their objective validity, even although we may 

doubt or disbelieve in the axiom of the conservation of 

< ' * * 

ol this reasoning would only be admitted by one who had already 

accepted the conclusion. 
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\ a\ue This axiom is not the foundation of the objt c tn 1 
vafiditv of talue On the conn uiv 11 is the latter doc 
trine which leads us to assert tht former. It is bet. msi 
values art* objective that wc ate ltd to thmk that tht 
universe, which upholds and contains these objtclivd) 
valid values, will not cartltssl) let them go but will 
provide some means k>r their permanent loalisatibn 
And thus, if wc conu , on oihtt grounds, to den) this 
consequence our doubts an apt to be earned back to 
tin premiss , and we 11 1 < ct it ( is has \>< < n often done) 
not on its own iccount, 01 for m) wiakmss in its 
r< isons, but buaust it set ms to had to a result which 
w< disbtlitvt l'or wt have bun bi ought up against, 
not indeed a logical contridution but in incongiuit) 
m th< univtist as conu iv td !>v us Wt rt cog nisi tht 
mor d order as an objt ctivt oidti but )t t as some thing 
constructed on lines which irt different from and irn 
concilablt with anotht r ob)< ttivt ordt r that of at tail 
t \istt net 

, It is in tonncMon will considt lations of this 
kind th it vu oft< n mu t with a thud method of main 
taming a doc tune of tht t onset vation of v dm, which 
shall be inch pt nth nt of in) tit mantis on tht at tu il 
umvtisc in which our livts is individuals ait pa>sul 
And this solution appeals to speculative minds Whit 
wt c ill the highi r value's tiuth beaut) goodnts-. 
are asserted to be independent of that tunporal uni 
elistoitul mamfe*station of i< ilit) which makes up tin 
world of our ordm.tr) experience * The) ait (ttinal 
verities, eternal values, uniffected by the flux of t v< nls 
and untouched bv tlecav ‘so far as we italist (hi m in 

/ 4 

our minds we partake of eternal life This rt cognition 
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is indeed the immortal part of man’. In it he is at c>ne 
with the reality of which everything else is mere appear-- 
ance. Now, from this point of view, conservation of 
value in the ordinary sense of the word is not needed. 
Internal values do not require to be conserved, for their- 
nature is to be eternal and therefore above the chances 
and changes of time. 

Into the metaphysics ol this view 1 do not at present 

enter. * Hut, even should it be just speculatively, it does 

not give the kind of assurance that is given by faith in 

the conservation of values, though it may provide a 

certain compensation for the lack of that assurance. 

What was needed, and what 1 loffding’s ‘axiom’ affirmed, 

was an assurance that the realisation of values would not 

be lost ; and this assurance is not given. It is true that 

the value we apprehend or enjoy is said to be eternal ; 

and in apprehending or enjoying it we may be said to 

partake of this eternity. Hut it is not contended that 

the finite minds, which at one time apprehend or enjoy 

this eternal value, may not afterwards lose it, or that 

the conditions of the world are and will be such as' 

to preserve its apprehension and enjoyment. What 

remains is the value itself, eternally valid, whatever may 

happen to its realisation in individuals and societies. 

And this, again, is only a more speculative assertion of 

the objectivity of value : an assertion that it is truly 

real. Hut there is no assurance that the appearances of 

reality may not belie it: at the present time, they do tp 

some extent belie it; what securitv is there that the 
* * 

discrepancy may not increase in the future ? 

There is, however, a modified form of this, view 
1 (')>. Spino/a, Ethna, v, 33 ff. 
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which brings it more closely into connexion with ex- 
(fx-rionce. Moral goodness, at least, it may be said, is 
independent of anything that may hapj>en in the physical 
world, because it consists sirnpl) in a state of will ; and 
the will ma) be determined by the pure idea of good- 
ness, irrespective of all external circumstances. A view 
of this kind was worked out by the ('artesian Geulincx, 
whose spirit proved his superiority to the repeated 
misfortunes of his life ; but it is more familiar to us 
in the famous doctrine of Kant. This doctrine is not, 
like the previous, an assertion ol the < lernal validity or 
< ternal r< ality of goodness apart from any relation to 
human consciousness and its conditions. It is an asser- 
tion ol tin inch pendence of this very consciousness of, 
and will to goodness. Whatever befall in the- outer 
world of physical forces, the good will may remain 
secure “ Keen if it should happt n that, owing to spec ial 
disfavour ol fortune, or the niggardly provision of a 
stepmother!) nature, this will should wholly lack power 
to w complish its purpose it with its greatest < fforts it 
•should )*t achieve nothing and there should remain 
only the good will then, like a jewel, it would still 
shine by its own light, .is a thing which has its whole* 
value- in itself. Its usefulness or fruitlessness can neithe r 
add nor take away anything from this value 1 .” 

Although all nature is hostile or indifferent, if the 
mere will of a man is in harmony with moral law or 
with goodness, then in this harmony moral value is 
realised. So far Kant’s view is true- and signife ant. 

Kant, <7 / utuilcpruny :ur Mriaphyuk (Ur SitUn , st r l 1 {AMioLt’s 
Kanff Thtoty of hthic^ p. 10 ) Werkt , cd. Hartensu m, \ol iv, 
P *42 
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The £oocl will can oppose circumstances, and in this 
opposition, whatever the issue, achieve a moral triumph. * 
Hut the very fact that it can oppose them shows that it 
is related to circumstances. Action cannot be onesided ; 
circumstances and will interact. Kant’s doctrine, in de- 
nying this psychological truth, drove will out of the world 
of experience into a purely ‘intelligible’ region outside 
the temporal order, so that both individual persons and 
communities of persons occupy an ambiguous and un- 
certain position in his scheme of things. Kant’s view 
is adequate as a condition for the moral postulate of the 
production or realisation of value : but it does not pro- 
vide a sufficient substitute, for the axiom of the conser- 
vation of value. Nor, indeed, did he regard it as doing 
so. It leaves in abrupt opposition the will in which 
goodness lies and the order of existence ; and his theory 
of the postulates of thp practical reason was intended 
to reconcile this opposition. 

It is characteristic of the moral, and also of the 
religious, consciousness to be impressed by the dis- 
crepancy between ideal and fact. The values which caU[ 
forth the assent and allegiance of conscience receive 
but a partial ami inadequate realisation in the world of 
personal anil social life, and their position and su- 
premacy cannot be maintained without a struggle. 
Moral practice h.as to be alert and active in order, to 
maintain its ground 'lest values once realised in life 
should afterwards* l)c lost. Hut it is not restricted to 
holding what it has won ; it cannot rest content with 

the mere conservation of value. The verv essence of 

* ^ 

morality lies in the consciousness of an ideal and in the 
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endeavour to bring existence into harmony with this 
ideal. The values which have been realised must not 
be let go : but their range must be extended over fresh 
fields of* experience, and new means must be sought for 
extending the realm of worth. It appears to me that 
Hoffding has not fully expressed the nature of Yhe 
moral consciousness, and that he has unduly limifed 
the demands of.t.he religious consciousness, in giving 
to his fundamental axiom the name conservation of 
value. Conscience is never content with the moral. 
status quo: it demands perfection. And the religious 
consciousness would not be satisfied with the retention 
of the values that have been acquired hitherto ; heaven 
has been pictured in many different ways, but never as 
simply a museum of moral progress up to date ; life 
must contain the highest value that can be conceived, 
and not merely the values that have been realised so 
far. The demand which the religious consciousness 
makes always includes the* moral demand for the iu- 
cre-isc of value: and it is of every increased value, 
and finally of values as fully perfected, that it postulates 
the conservation. 

The analogy with the scientific axiom of the con- 
servation of energy, upon which 1 loffding lays so much 
stress, maybe illuminating in some respects. 'The moral 
principle his much the same axiomatic position in 
religion as the physical has in science ; in both eases it 
is of the nature of a postulate under which the work of 
science and the life of religion respectively are carried 
on. It is not an a priori truth, but the expression of a 
' need — an intelligent anticipation of experience, which 
awaits verification. So far the analogy is of service ; 

a 2—2 
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hut in other respects it is apt to be misleading. It 
suggests that the value of any whole - that of human 
life, for instance — is, like the energy (say) of the solar 
system, a fixed quantity which remains the same under 
various transformations. It is allied with the view that 
all values are to be measured by their contribution to 
vitality in the biological sense, and that the biological 
process may be reduced to physical and chemical terms 
so that these life- values may be interpreted as quantities 
of energy'. And this is a wholly misleading suggestion. 
The moral world is in this respect entirely unlike the 
physical world. The iatter is conceived as always con- 
sisting of the same quantity both of matter ami of 
energy. The moral world is not thus fixed in the 
values it contains. The sum of values is not a constant. 
It may suffer diminution ; it is also capable of indefinite* 
increase. Like M. Bergson’s universe, it is in continual 
process of creation. What I have called the production 
of values might, fairly enough, be called a creation. 
And this production or creation of values, where they 
had formerly no existence, is, as we have seen, the 
fundamental postulate of morality ; and the creation it 
postulates has no assignable limits. This postulate is 
taken up by the religious consciousness, which asks not 
merely for the conservation of the values that have 
already been created, but also fora progressive increase 
of the values which are worth conserving: even if this 
increase and conservation should require a new heaven 
and a new earth. * 

1 As regards tlv view that ‘ life-values ’ are the measure of ‘culture 
values,' compare the article of H. Rickert, 4 Lebenswerte und Kultur- 
wernv Li>xcs, 1) (1911 -12), pp. 131 ff. 
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The mere axiom of conservation -apart from in- 
crease- of values is better adapted to express the 
mystical side of religion than that religious attitude 
which arises out of and consecrates practical morality'. 
For mysticism morality is essentially purgative : a pro 
cess by which the soul is cleansed from the desires to 
which the world and the ilesh give rise, and fitted *to 
enter the region that lies beyond good and evil. The 
moral life is therefore for it only a preparatory stage 
which must be passed before we reach the higher 
levels ; and once traversed it is left behind. All ethic 
is Inter innethik, a means to an experience which is 
higher than the moral and able to dispense with it. 
The soul thereafter becomes absorbed in the divine 
and eternal; and being lifted out of the storm and stress 
of circumstance leaves these things to their own insig- 
nificance. They are deceptions, or at least of little 
account, and unfitted to he the vehicles of eternal value. 
The world of ordinary life is negated rather than 
moralised. Nothing is of importance except the inmost 
consciousness in which self and God meet and are made 
one. There, is no other sphere to which the realm of 
genuine values may be extended. 

In this respect the mystical way is distinguished 
from that of practical morality, which seeks tx> infuse its 
values into every region of human life, and comes into 
union with religion in the faith that this enterprise will 

‘ < p. Hoffding, Philosophy of Religion, Eng. transl., p. 25^*. 
“Value can only be preserved by means of changes and transforma 
‘ tions....Only byway of pure mysticism, thfc logical outcome of which 
is ecstasy, can we (sometimes) attain to a disregard of this order of 
things/* 
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not fail. When all is said, however, the mystical life is 
still a form of human life. It may look upon the human 
period as only a stage towards an experience of a 
higher kind in which the tension of individuality is 
replaced by undisturbed absorption in the One. But in 
the world of present experience it cannot escape the 
cohditions of finitude. The mystic, as well as the 
moralist, is bound to recognise the objective validity 
of those values which lift humanity out of the storm 
and stress of mundane events, even although he may 
look for a higher range of values at life’s distant horizon. 
If the* cosmic order does not* in some way conserve 
those values, or compensate for their loss by providing 
others still greater, then his faith also is vain. However 
high we set our hopes and ideals, it will be necessary, 
or, rather, the higher we set them the more will it be 
necessary to find a universe whose actual order is 
able to confirm them, liven for the mystic, therefore, 
if his mysticism is to be a practical way of life, there is 
the same need as for the moralist the need of finding 
some principle* which will make plain the true place of 
value in the universe of reality, into the quest for this 
principle we are now to enter. 



VIII 


VALUE AND REALITY 

T he preceding lectures have been occupied with 
, certain points in the theory of value; ami these points 
were selected for discussion owing to their bearing on 
the special problem that lies before us. That problem 
concerns the contribution which ideas of value, and in 
particular ethical ideas, have to make to the view of the 
world as a whole which we are justified in forming. In 
its mere statement the problem inverts a traditional 
and customary order of thought. It* is the more usual, 
as it seems the more obvious course, to explain ethical 
ideas by reference to the nature of things than to take 
them as a due for the interpretation of reality. Hut we 
•have seen the difficulties of the former method. In it 
the characteristic notion of ethical valuation is never 
deduced ; it is only introduced surreptitiously. From 
* is 5 to ‘ ought,’ from existence to goodness, there is no 
way that logic has not blocked. The other method, 
however, remains open* to us. 

The contrast of the two methods may be compared 
with the biological controversy concerning the priority 
of structure or of function. Do we see because we have 
eyes? or is it because we need to see. and have kept’ 
on seeing, that there are eyes to see with ? 11 Ore, again, 
tjie most obvious answer is that it is the structure that 
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determines the function ; but the obvious answer is not 
necessarily the true one. Our question, indeed, is on a 
different level from the biological. 1 1 has a wider range, 
and its special reference is not to function merely but 
to the ethical idea, present in consciousness only, which 
transforms function into duty. Given the structure of 

f, ' 

an organ and its environment at any time, it may be 
possible to determine the organ's function. It is when 
we ask how the: structure came to be what it is that the 
question of the priority of function arises. Hut existence 
and goodness are not related just in this way. Given 
the structure, as it may be called, of the existing universe 
as a whole, we should be able to infer certain animal and 
human functions; but we should not be able to reach 
the conception of a good which has objective validity 
and which the conscious person is under obligation to 
realise. 

Now, as we cannot pass logically from existence to 
goodness, or from structure to duty, we have to ask 
•whether any way is open from goodness to existence. > 
It is possible for an obstacle that blocks one’s path in 
one direction to lie crossed in the opposite direction at 
a step. Only, as the saying is, we must mind the step. 
Thus, if I ought to do something and doit, then it now 
is ; if I see that something would be good and realise 
it, then 1 have, brought this much goodness into exist- 
ence. The transition has been made. Hut the step * 
which we are required to take is a longer step than this. 
In this case it is only when duty has been done or 
goodness realised that we have compassed the unity 
of the two. When, however, I am merely conscious 
that 1 ought to do something, then that something is 
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not yet done, dot's not yet exist, and may never exist. 
We apply the term ‘ good ’ to many things that we only 
imagine ; and calling them^good makes them no nearer 
existence than theywere before. It is clear, therefore, 
that there are obstacles on the way from ‘ought’ to 
‘is,’ from good to existence, just as there are in the 
opposite direction. * 

Ethical ideas form a system of a different order 
from that of real existence. The ethical system - the 
ideas of goodness and the relations of these ideas can 
be worked out on the mere hypothesis of existence. 
For its validity it is not necessary that there should be 
existing objects which manifest the goodness described. 
Neither here nor elsewhere can we argue directly from 
idea to existence. Kant’s refutation of the ontological 
argument is latal to any Midi naive method of arriving 
at a doctrine of ethical idealism. At the same time Un- 
ethical idea is never without existential connexions ; 
and such connexions have been already discovered to 
b< of two kinds. In the first place, ethical ideas are 
filets of the personal consciousness, and they are realised 
through the will and in the* character <if persons. They 
have therefore a place in existent reality ; they belong 
to that portion of the universe which we call persons , 
and a theory of the universe cannot he complete wdm !. 
ignores th -ir existence as facts and forces. In tin- 
second place, they claim objective validity; and this 
claim is not invalidated by their being conscious id< .is, 
any more than the objective* validity of any other find 
of knowledge is affected by the fact that the pro* ess of 
knowing is a process in some one’s mind, burther 
consideration of these two aspects of ethical ideas may 
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bring out the general character of the relation of value 
to reality. 

“The one fundamental quarrel,’! said William James, 
"empiricism has with absolutism is over | the J repudia- 
tion by absolutism of the personal and msthetic factor 
in c the construction of philosophy’." The repudiation is 
certainly good ground for a philosophical quarrel, but' 
perhaps empiricism itself has not seldom been guilty of 
the same fault as that for which absolutism is blamed. 
At any rate it is a fault ; and no philosophy can be. 
complete or true which neglects the fact of personality 
and the ideas of worth which personality involves. 
These must be recognised as part of the data which 
philosophy has to interpret. At the same time, we may 
not assume (as Janies was sometimes apt to do) that the 
presence of ideals or desires justifies an assertion as to 
their fulfilment or realisation. To do so is to make the 
subjective, interests of the individual into a standard 
of objective reality. And perhaps it is owing to the 
fear of falling under this perturbing influence that ;lll 
forms of monism — jntellectualist as will as naturalist — 
have been inclined to give too scanty recognition to the 
fact of human personality in the construction of their 
systems. 

Hut a recognition of the facts of personal life does 
not necessitate any departure from an impartial and 
objective attitude. The facts investigated may be sub- 
jective facts in the sense that they belong to conscious 
life and that our knowledge of them depends ultimately 
upon self-consciousness or introspection. Hut every 
1 Essays in Radical Empiricism , p. 27*;. 
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kind of fact is known only through the subject’s power 
of knowing — conscious facts no more than physical 
*iacts. And, whether the facts be of mind or of nature, 
there need be no difference in the impartial attitude 
the thinker towards them. When he makes his own 
mind or his own ideals his object, his treatment of this 
object need not be modified by any desire to conn? to 
some particular conclusion, for example, to the con- 
clusion that his ideals have or will have, objective 
realisation. What is required of him is that he should 
take note of their existence as facts in consciousness 
and recognise their operation as forces which determine 
character and help to modify the environment. 

The other respect in which ethical ideas have a 
contribution to offer to the formation of an adequate 
view of reality is not so obvious, and it is more con- 
tentious. It concerns not merely the facts which we call 
moral and which, as facts of the personal life, have as 
good a claim to recognition as any other facts, but the 
principles, ruling ideas, or moral laws which ethical 
reflexion formulates. In their case the mere fact of 
their presence in consciousness is a small matter com- 
pared with their meaning or objective reference. In 
respect of this meaning have they any legitimate func- 
tion iri the determination of our view concerning the 
nature of -eality ? 

The hiost obvious answer to this question seems to 
be that moral laws or moral principles are conceptions 
in accordance with which reality ought to be regulated, 
but in accordance with which it is not regulated, or 
with which it agrees in only a very partial manner at 
best. Goodness, it is said, is one thing and reality 
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another ; we must not confuse the two. Reality .may- 
be good, and in parts it is good ; but it may also be 
evil, and in parts it is evil. Consequently, as it is of* 
|tiixed quality ethically, goodness does not belong to it 
as a whole any more than evil does. Principles or laws 
of goodness, therefore, can be of no avail in interpreting 
the nature of things as an actual or real system. This 
would seem to be the most obvious, as it is the usual, 
answer to our question. Its positive statements as to 
the difference between goodness and the actual are also 
correct, so far as they go. And yet it would be mis- 
leading and incorrect to take it as a complete solution 
of the problem. And this for two reasons. 

In the first place, as we have seen, ethical ideas 
enter into the history of actual existence as efficient 
factors. The world is a time-process which is in con- 
stant evolution ; persons are amongst the agents in 
this process ; and their activity is governed to a greater 
or less extent by their views as to what is good. In 
this way ethical ideas come to be literally constitutive 
of reality as manifested in time. The degree in which 
they are so may seem to many to be comparatively 
slight at the present moment: though it is difficult to 
say how slight or how great it is until we have formed 
a clear idea of the nature of reality. Further, as.'we are 
here concerned with reality as a process in time, we 
must have regard to the future as well as to the past 
and the present ;.and it is at least conceivable that, in 
the future, the degree in which life will be determined 
by ethical principles may ,be increased to an indefinite 
extent. It may even be increased so far that the pro- 
cession of the ages, if it could be seen at a single glance. 
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might appeajr as a manifestation of morality ; reality 
might he conceived, in its time-process, as a realisation 
of goodness. This reflexion, no doubt, is matter of 
speculation, and it may be taken as merely imaginative* 
But it serves its purpose here if it illustrates what is 
matter of fact that ethical ideas are not “cut off from 

•J 

reality, hut enter into it, and that, even if we look upon 
the world merely as a system of cause anti effect, we 
shall find goodness as a factor in its constitution. 

The second reason for connecting goodness and 
reality is independent of the causal efficiency of ethical 
ideas and of the time-process in which this causal effi- 
ciency is shown. We have seen, in a previous lecture, 
that ethical principles do not depend for their validity 
upon their presence in any particular minds. They have 
an objective validity which may he compared with the 
objective validity of the laws of nature. They are not 
entities with a separate existence of their own; hut 
neither are such plnsic.il principles as the axiom of the 
ce • nervation of energy or the law of gravitation. Yet 
fh< latter are not subjective principles or simply ideas 
in the mind. They indicate certain aspects of the order 
of reality as a physical system ; they constitute or help 
to constitute that system in such a way that existing 
things. manifest this order. W e say' of theVn not that 
they exist, but that they are valid ; but their validity 
cannot be separated from their implication in reality. 
To be valid is not the same thing as to exist, but it is 
to be valid of reality', so that this validity is included 
in the nature of reality. 

1 Cp. J. Ward, The Realm of Ends , p. 227 : “ Validny implies 
reality and i* otherwise meaningless.” 
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Now, if we compare the relation to existing reality 
of ethical principles with, the place in reality of physical 
principles, we must certainly mark a difference. Ex- 
isting reality includes as a factor in its system those 
physical principles which are valid concerning it ; but 
it does not necessarily embody ethical principles in the 
same way. The very, nature of n'loral law may seem to 
require the possibility of its not being realised in ex- 
istence. Then; would be small meaning in the impera- 
tive of duty, if the nature of things were such that what 
we say ought to be always were just so. In what sense, 
then, can it be held that ethical principles are valid for 
existing reality ? 

This question forces us to ask another. Of what 
nature is the reality for which ethical principles are 
asserted to be valid ? Clearly, the)- do not appeal to 
that portion or manifestation of reality which is pre- 
sented to us in the physical universe as it is described 
by physical science. Of it physical principles are valid 
in the only way in which principles can be valid of such 
a universe, that is, by constituting its actual order. 
Hut the universe for which ethical principles hold is 
the universe which is manifested in personal life. And 
persons are distinguished from material things by being 
centre's of conscious activity whose nature it is to act in 
pursuit of ends freely selected. Their behaviour is not 
like that of material things, under laws simply ; it is 
under the conception of laws. “ A thing,” it has been 
said, •’ is what it dot's.” Hut a person is not merely wjiat 
he does but what he is capable of doing. The law 
which is valid for him must exhibit its validity by* 
appealing to his rational consciousness without restrict- 
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ing his freedom. The uniform behaviour, exclusive of 
all alternative possibilities, which nature* exhibits and 
by which it manifests the validity of physical principles, 
would he a self-contradictory method for the manifesta- 
tion of ethical principles by the world of persons, for it 
would be destructive of the rational freedom which 
belongs to them as persons. 

As free and rational, persons are also purposeful, 
seekers of ends. The'law which the person recognises 
as valid for his life is that which tends to the end in 
which personality is conceived as reaching its true 
good. This is an ideal, and its attainment must be 
looked for in the gradual process by which character is 
built up and conduct brought into rational order. The 
moral agent is thus compelled to regard his true per- 
sonality as consisting not in the actual features of the 
passing moment but in an is (0 be in something to 
which he should attain and to which he can at least 
approximate. This ideal self is conceived as in harmony 
with the moral values which he recognises, and it is at 
the same time regarded as the complete realisation of 
that personality which, throughout life, is always in 
process of growth'. 

If we would reach a true view of the ‘connexion 
of yalue with reality, we must bear these points in mind. 
The validity of ethical principles and, generally, of ideas 
of value differs from the validity of physical principles. 
This difference, however, is not a difference in' degree 
of validity. It is a difference in the reference .of the 
respective classes of principles: ethical principles are 
. 1 See below, pp. *39 ff. 
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valid for persons; physical principles are valid for 
material things ; and this difference is the ground of 
the different kinds of validity possessed by each. In 
summing up these results I am at the same time 
approaching a first division of reality, from which tHe 
further advance of this argument may be made. This 
first division of reality may be formulated as follows. 
There are (1) existents,' among which we distinguish 
persons from what may be called simply things; (2) re- 
lations between existing things, of which relations the 
• laws of nature ’ may be taken as an example ; and 
{^’values. 

This first division of reality is, at the same time, a 
classification of the objects of knowledge; and, as such, 
it raises certain preliminary questions, with which it is 
desirable to deal at once, although they can be treated 
in a summary fashion only. The classification is not 
founded upon an enquiry into the forms or conditions 
of knowing, and will not be affected by such an enquiry 
unless the latter should lead to a dissociation of know- 
ledge from reality or from existence. Such dissociation, 
however, was the result of the investigation of the 
subject-object relation which culminated in Hume. 
The issue of that enquiry leaves us without any know- 
ledge properly so called, and only with a succession of 
transitory impressions and ideas. According to Hume 
impressions arise out of the unknown ; ideas, however, 
occur in a certain regular way which can be described 
by the laws of association ; they have also certain 
similarities and differences, and even (he thinks) certain 
quantitative relations, one to another ; but these do not 
permit of our making any statement about the world of 
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nature or of rrjind whjch can be regarded as having 
objective truth. H ume, whose insight seldom failed him, 
saw that his conclusion involved the disintegration of 
all knowledge — not merely of theology and metaphysics 
but also of geometry and natural science 1 . Had he not 
been somewhat perfunctory in his examination of one. 
of his classes of the relations of ideas, even knowledge 
of quantities and of resemblances would not have been 
allowed to pass on such easy terms. As it was, he 
recoiled from the results of his analysis, and in his later 
works tried to tone them down. In his first work he 
did better : for there he probed the causes of his own 
failure. “ Did our perceptions." he said, “ either inhere 
in something simple and indi\idual, or did the mind 
perceive some real connexion among them, there would 
■ be no difficulty in the case'." It was** because he found 
no unity of mind or consciousness, that he had to begin 
with merely transitory and isolated impressions; because 
there Wt:re no objective relations discoverable that he 
"as left with no world at all only chaos. In all proba- 
hiiuj Kant had never read the words of Hume which 
1 have quoted ; but his own theory of knowledge was 
socially directed to a solution of this very difficulty 
which, said Hume, “ is too hard for my understanding.” 
Kant's doctrine of the unity of consciousness enabled 
him to dispense with Hume’s assumption that “all our 

„ V 

ft i* in his later and more popular work, (inquiry concerning 
Human Understanding , that he attempted to limit to metaphysu s and 
theology the application of the destructive criticism which In* had 
applied to knowledge generally in A ‘Treatise of Human Nalun. 

Treatise of Human Nature , appendix, ed. Selby- bigg e, p. 636 ; 
toeen and Grose, vol. 1, p. 559. 
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distinct perceptions are distinct existences" ; his doctrine 
of the forms of perception and understanding gave a 
basis for a theory of objective relations. 

This point of view enabled Kant to elaborate a 
compact and rational system in which the atomism of 
II time was overcome. Hut one of Hume's difficulties 
was not surmounted by him. Knowledge still remained, 
if not divorced from reality, at any rate in only proble- 
matical connexion with it. And the reason for this lies 
in a similarity between his own starting-point and that 
of Hume. The latter's enumeration of hi> perplexities 
and of their sources was incomplete. Behind the as- 
sumption that there is no mental or suhjei live unit) of 
experience (an assumption which treats mind as a 
fiction), and behind the assumption that the data of 
experience are isolated units (an assumption which 
makes objective relations impossible), lay another as 
sumption which he inherited from Descartes and Locke. 
This is the view that the direct objects in knowledge 
are in all cases mental facts- perceptions, as Hume 
called them, or what Descartes and Locke called ideas. 
Kant shared this view, and lienee die subjectivism 
which dings to his system and which he was never able 
completely to shake off. 

Reicf was the first systematic writer who had the 
courage to question the ideal theory, as he called it, 
ami to work out a doctrine of knowledge founded upon 
its denial. 1 j/r held that in knowledge the subject is 
directly aware of an external reality. There is much 
debatable matter in his views : but he had at least the 
merit of recalling philosophers to an examination *of 
their, assumptions. The questions in dispute cover a, 
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y, fde field. and the discussion of them would In m large 
part irrelevant to our enquiry. I Jet we do need to taki 
our h« aringb regarding them, and to come to souk 
' agree meat as to the application of such terms as 
* t Mstent e * and reality \ and the validity of vising 
them n| the objet t and of tin siil>|( 1 1 of knowledge 
lo do this 1 must risk the apptai mu of dogmatism 
1 >ut ir # \v ill it least tend to cl< amess to stale and defend 
tutun < pisu mologual piopositions, which will he 
a>siu ted in the sccjikI, < un although it is not possible 
at pr< st nt to give them the lull \ indication of wlmh 
the \ mu\ st uul in net d 

1 M\ lust pioposiimn is that < \istenc.e is gi\ t n in 
I !>t fat 01 k i (;! kuewh d^» 1 n knowing w e tire aw ai ( 

n\ s< m< thing as tin i< oi what inline tin something 
is md wbio \acll\ unpliMl In then m ->s wiu the i, 
hi ’nstenni it in\ol\«s sp uio ti mpotal illations 
thv s' m ^ list quent qmstions 1 ho proposition is 

a u; 1 \ dhu »n 1 n<n\l< <L^ < ' ist( nt ( is given There 

■ > 1 i i m »i )t*f m< imng <»l kn iwled. i distinguish* d 

a * Ini 1 in .» »g« > ui 1 nixh In * * use of s a on 
n « i 1 of . out, ? (n , in t »i i man In uu wv/ as contrast! *1 
w f, i LtUun md in b n dish 'hsuibid .is knoiohd^t 
ai t* or Ino (!ui f m opposition to aa/uantiain 

iOitJt In this sMist in tin a nse of s av(M% 101 w // 

s< t j ti i tipjui Hit n* irv not* on jij> 207 ff 

In thsl iv it >n h u\ n m iji uni inn and knowing ah<»u w 

< v i 1 'a < 1 1 >\ | A) r (i»u* f r/< t at 10 l*hilo\of>hua, dui 1 w >•* 

t» -* *1 Mci no iifit it 'injn him has lu < n trnpl 1 1 1 In 

. M* Kv^st 1. « m Z'wlttms /'* *\ fh j f pp 71 lf.wli«n unnir hi 
.i" v<.it i«» n/ dati u r»a (i d««l i*ol)jt<ts of u«|utm*47« It n 
diaimtiu 01 tm>t< ^ vi* * tfnr Jaiowlidg* is rt^irbd ^ nt,w 1 

< m]ht<K imn.du‘i then tort sj>c*dks of k»u>*li *h»« o* 

13 -2 
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knowing about or knowing that we ma\ uealwith 
abstractions from which the character of existence is 
deliberate!) removed Our knowledge of relations is 
qf this sort but it is foeinde d on and arise s out of the 
more fundamental kind of knowledge described as 
a((|iMintc\n(e or immediate awareness or perception 
ffere we an aware of something existing lor thf 
assertion that it exists there can be no formal proof 
but if this assertion is de me el then is no othe r w »\ in 
wine h < xistt ne e < an be i< ae he el 

2 1 he se e ond proposition is eh lived fiom the 

nature <if knowledge as a subje < t obje e i r< 1 iiion In 
knowledge the sub]e e t is aware ot an e>l net which is 
other than itself at IcmsI than itself as tl < subject 
knowing 1 un ^tht iclhetive eotNioiwn s«- ot s< 1( 
which we have in nUiospt e tion, so far from having a 
good claim to be regatded as the origin, ll and tvpieal 
eaM of knowing attains definiteness on!v l>v nuking 
the si K obstivid an object to the subject observm^ 
and thus distinguishing it as an othe r 1 he \ »t v\ th it 
the ptim.i'v ohjects of const lousne ss «i< me nt il mocU^ 
ficalions and the asset turn that the pnmarv c < i taint \ 
in knowledge is to be e\j)resseel in the proposition 
‘sunt cogit rtionrs, are variations upon the assumption 

<ju«unt 1 1 i lathe t tlnn ‘intuitive oi Minnieilute 1 owlulp 
“'I lus kruwlulgi lie mvs, * is knowledge vvhieb te> u t a homtl) 
expulsion would bv imnuduU it it eou’d ‘mum (kale or in 

tmtive k?>< o e i knowledge with the spuJli a amount of ltihe tion 
possible eons! lean with Us king knowledge 1 knowledge begins 
tfheii utkawm begins md no ailmr, for nj mime di tunics it 
dormant.' mnudubness is contusion or thaos, wim h reflation 
hri ins to trvsudlue or o* r mist E\p*oratt&. part n ( u/oo), \ p 201, 
'e. ^ *04, JOt> 
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, . » 
that the rnind can know immediately only its own ideas 
— the assumption that led to the failure of Hume and the 
difficulties of Kant. It is indeed hard to understand 
how the subject can know the object, the ego the non- 
ego. But is it really any harder than to understand 
how it can know itself? Knowledge is certainly a great' 
mystery, which no knowledge can explain. But why do 
we say that the subject cannot know what is other than 
and unlike itself ? It is probably a physiological doctrine 
■concerning the sense-apparatus and the nervous system, 
coupled with a materialistic view about the’ seat of the 
soul in the pineal gland or other spot within the brain, 
that has made people think that knowledge of mental 
modifications is more easily understood than knowledge 
of anything else. Apart from any consideration of the 
physiological processes which condition perception, it 
appears to me that self-knowledge is a’ subtler and 
more elusive process, and harder to understand, than 
the knowledge of objects which only a sophisticated 
psychologist would think of describing as ‘mental 
modifications’. ‘ 

. At the same time the proposition which I am 
, formulating makes no assertion about the nature of 
the object of which one is aware in knowledge. It may 
be mental in nature or it may be physical the question 
Vs left open. Only, knowledge implies, something other 

1 “The subject knows the universe,’ says Varisco (Great PrMems, 
Kng. tr., p. 111), “ but only in so far as the universe is enclosed in the 
subject.” How “enclosed”? we may ask. The thing known must 
be “in ” the subject only if by “in ” we mean the same as “ known 
by.” In any other sense of “ enclosure,” the assertion involves, a 
spatial or quasi-spatial view .of the nature of knowledge. > 
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than the subject knowing. Nor does the f^ct of self- 

consciousness invalidate this statement ; and this for 
two reasons. In the first place our normal conscious-" 
'ness of self is not a knowledge of the self alone, but of 
self in commerce with objects ; there is always a con- 
* sciousness of objects other than self, on whiph the reflex 
consciousness of self depends. In the second place, in' 
the deliberate process of introspection, in which we try 
to eliminate other objects from our consciousness (always, 
perhaps, with incomplete success), the self known is- 
objectified and distinguished from the subject. 

3. The third proposition is that the object of 
knowledge is not an isolated something. The assump- 
tion was constantly made by Descartes and Locke that 
objects of knowledge, or in their language ideas, are 
given as isolated units; and Hume formulated this 
assumption in the words that “all our distinct percep- 
tions are distinct existences.” It is from this assumption 
that the initial and chief difficulty concerning relations 
arises: how do these “ distinct perceptions” get organ- 
ised into the system of knowledge ? what unity can 
there be in a world which consists of all these “distinct , 
existences ” ? l>ut the assumption which gives rise to i 
this difficulty is not true to the facts of consciousness. 
Distinctness is not a primitive — hardly even a normal - 
feature of our perception or of its objects. In most 
cases it requires art and pains -to aphieve.it. The hen 
mesmerised by a chalk line on the ground may be npar 
this * state on one - level ; the mystic wrapped in the 
contemplation of God and unconscious of all earthly 
concerns may be near it on another level. One per-i 
caption — one thought -one “distinct existence” maj? 
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form their universe. But, where .there is any diversity 
in consciousness or its objects, distinctness is not 
attained without difficulty. The process of perceiving 
or knowing is a complex and changing activity to which 
many factors contribute without being clearly distin- 
guished from one another, even when they point to a 
singb end ; and tin* object of consciousness is also 
varied and moving ; a few points or a single point — 
411 iv be prominent in the field anti form its centre . but 
tin's centre or prominent feature is not a “ distinct 
» Mstence ' , it is part of the widtr whole. Facts are 
not given or found as st parate isolated existences, as 
Locke and Humt and some modern realists suppose. 
Distinctness is attained only by selective* and concen- 
trate d attention and thus it b» tra$ s abstraction and 
usually a certain artifice Ideas, as William J. tines 
picturesquely put it. have* ragged edges; and I may 
add that their edges ire ragged lx cause* we have torn 
them from their context. I he same is true of objects. 
I'll i- distmctne ss irom one anodic r is not absolute but 
only a matter of degree , they arc* all portions of tin 
objective field an object which we cannot grasp as a 
whole, Iwt in which w< proceed to draw distinctions* 
tlusc* distinctions being m part marked out for us by 
dittc renceS within the objettne lit lei, and in part due to 
our own pui poses. Certain things (as we learn to call 
them), feithei; by their own prominence or owing to our 
selective purpose, achieve distinctness in the objective 
field. But even that distinctness is not isolation * they 
are connected with, and not absolutely separated from, 
other portions of the field. 

4. From this follows a fourth proposition. As the 

./ * * 
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things which wc distinguish in the objective continuum, 
iand with which we have dealings practical and cognitive, 
are not isolated or “ distinct existences ’’ but portions 
* of a connected whole, so the relations which we look* 
u|>on as connecting one thing with another have equally' 
.an objective basis Were it not for these relations, or 
for their foundation in the objective continuum, things 
would fall apart as isolated units , and. s( eing that 
things are not isolated units but portions ot a whole,* 
their connexions one with another withm the whole 
must exist or be objective just as much as the things 
themselves. Relations therelore belong to ieaht> as 
much as things do. 

'1 his fourth proposition, theulon, follows fiom the 
preceding. And it«hns two very important const quences 
for our theor> of knowledge. 

In the first place, it is inconsistent, if not with the 
Kantian epistemology in an\ form, >et with that version 
of it which used to be known as Neo-Kantian The 
relations, which gi\e order to our knowledge and by 
means of which wc arrive at some understanding of 
things are not forms imposed upon these* things by 
the subject, that is. by the actual subject or ego who 

knows them' The dualism of an unrelated matter, 

* 

somehow presented to the subject, and of immaterial 
forms of subjective origin which are somehow applied 
to this material, thus giving birth to objective know- 
ledge this dualism must be relinquished. We find 
thingsdn an order. We do not first supply the order and 

* The reference here, u should be noted,' is not to consciousness 
in-gcneral, or impersonal consciousness, as conceived, for «, cample, by 
Rickerl , cp his GrgtmfanJ der Rrkenntnn, 2nd ed., p 67 
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then put the things into it : foe without some order 
there would be no .things and no material for them. 
The subject certainly plays an active part in cognition ; 
but it plays that part by selecting the object of attention • 
and marking its limits, as much as in formulating its 
relations. Things and relations equally are selected by 
the subject out of an objective field in which they are 
both present. 

* In the second place-; the proposition has a bearing 
on the vexed question of internal or external relations. 
The theory of external relations, it seems to me, is 
connected with what may be called the atomic doctrine , 
of knowledge. It we start, and are justified in starting, 
with isolated units, “distinct perceptions " or “distinct' 
existences," then any relation which one such unit can 
have with another such unit may be something outside 
its own nature an external relation. For, what other 
relations than external relations can we conceive as 
belonging to independent isolated units ? On the other 
hand, when we relinquish this atomic theory, and 
recognise that objective existence, and our perception 
of it, is a continuum within which and between whose 
factors we proceed to distinguish, compare, assimilate, 
and draw many other relations, we see that these re- 
lations belong to the continuum, or object as a whole, 
and afe within it, just as much as the artificially 
distinguished things which form the terms of these 
relations 1 . 

5. To these four propositions concerning the subject 1 
object relation in knowledge and its existential impli- 
cation, a fifth proposition should be added in order 
1 See further in the supplementary note, below, pp. 2 1 5 tf. 
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to define the nature Vnd limits of .self-Knowieugc, in 
attempting to formulate such a proposition, we are met 
with a special and grave difficulty. Knowledge is a 
subject object rel.it ion ; the subject knows the object; 
but when we .speak of the subject knowing itself, are 
we not using language which is meaningless ? Know- 
ing is a relation, and a relation needs two terms, while 
here we have one term only, liv tv termiuonnu what’ 
the subject knows must be an object, and therefore it 
cannot lx* the subject itself. The subject of knowledge 
is like th<* eye which sees all thing-, but itself is invisible. 
Thi-. doctrine, which seems to make all psychology 
impossible*, is yet sometimes received with avidity by 
the psychologist. “All introspection is retrospection," 
he* says. The* object which the* know or lias before him 
in introspection is truly an other, something that has 
been shed from his own life and is now a aifnti viortuum, 
a fragment of the past, and no part of the present living 
subjc c t of knowing and doing. It has become something 
outside the subject-self; it is an other, an object. 

This view has received distinguished support; but 
it sec ms to me to lx* more specious than true. Even if 
it he tlu case* that, in the deliberate process of intro 
spection, the object before us is the state* of mind that 
has just passed rather than the state at the very moment 
• of introspective observation- even if this«be true - yet 
this p$st state cannot be entirely passed and done away 
with, for then there would be nothing to observe. Its 
traces continue into the present, and it is through their 
persistence that observation of them is possible. All 
retrospection, therefore, is introspection — as we may 
say, converting the psychologist’s dictum. And the 
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dialc^tic^ which lies behind the d if turn and supportsit, 
^ equally faulty.' Knowledge is indeed a relation : but. 
it is a unique relation ; and it is pure assumption to 
assert that, in knowledge, the two terms of the relation 
cannot stand for the same being - that the knower can- 
not also be the known. This is simply to assume the 
impossibility of self-knowledge, not to prove it. If we 
wish to demonstrate that sell-knowledge is impossible, 
it is a plain pditio pnmipii to set out with the assump- 
tion that the subject cannot function as its own Object. 
'I he possibility of self-know 1« dge can only be under- 
stood by studying the- actual process. 

I'he view' th.it the ego or self (if there is an ego or 
sell) cannot be known has as its antithesis the view 
that nothing else can be the direct object of knowledge. 

I his latte r \ ieW also has been w idelj held, and irf 
t \pressed in the assertion that the immediate object 
ot knowledge must always be • mental modifications, 
or ' ideas in the mind ’--that is to say . states of the self. 
Th > view has been already criticised, and the only 
thing that requires to be said now concerning it is that 
it has one* point of agreement with its opj>osiie: the 
reasons given in favour ol it are not taken from an ev- 
amination of the lact of knowledge so much as from an 
a priori view of what knowledge must he. 'I'he forme r 
view was that self knowledge is imj»ossible bi cause 
what the subject knows must* be an object and then* 
fore an other. This latter view* is that knowledge cannot 
exist without parity of nature between subjei t and,, 
object, and consequently that subject or mind, being 
" unique in nature, must have states of mind for its 
immediate object. Discarding both assumptions, we 
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have ground for accepting neither extreme— nejjher 
that subjec t knowledge is impossible, nor that all know- 
ledge is of subjective states 

How then shall we draw the line between the object 
which is known as Self and the obj’ect which is known 
as Othei ? Shall w< suy that both are always inter-^ 
mmgkd in our experience 3 This also is a familiar 
view, but never more fully or finely stated than by 
J I Feme t. He ask< d the question ‘What is the one 
tcntiiK which is identical, tn\ai table, and essential in 
.til the \aruties of our knowledge 3 ’ and gave the 
aiisw* r in the first proposition of his Institute s oj Mita 
p/tMH, “Along with whatever any intelligence knows, 
it must, is the ground or condition of its knowledgi 
have some cognisance of itsi/J 

This proposition, howevei, is not perfectly simple , 
and its contents will repay analysis 

In the first place, are we to say that as a matter of 
fact knowledge, however it may appear directed to one 
object only' has always two objects 3 When wc are 
petti ivmg a tree, is our knowledge really two-fold -of 
tree plus self, matter mu ton 3 Is “the knowledge of 
self,' in 1 errici s words, actually “the running accom- 
paniment to all our know ledge 1 3 “ There is,” he say s, 

“a calm unobtrusive current of self-consciousness flow- 
ing on in company with all our knowledge, and during 
every niome it of our waking existence and this self 
consciousness is the ground or condition of all our other 
, consciousness. Nine hundred and ninety-nine parts of 
our attention may lie alwaysj devoted to the thing or 
business we have in hand . it is sufficient for our • 
1 „* hntituLi, ot Vt 'taphym, and ed , p Si 
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argument if it be admitted that the thousandth part, or 
even a 'smaller fraction, of it is perpetually directed 
upon ourselves 1 .” 

But if the portion of our attention directed to self 
is so small a fraction 1 as this, can we be quite sure that 
it is an actual constituent of the mental state? Ferrier 
himself speaks of it as possibly latent*; and ‘lateflt’ 
means that it is not an actual feature of the conscious 
state though appropriate conditions will tnake it such. 
And this, I think, is where the truth lies’ as Kant, 
puts it. th< ‘ I think ’ must be capable of accompanying 
all our ideas — it is not necessary that it should form an 
actual pait of them all. When I reflect upon a state 
of knowledge in order to understand what its actual 
content was, the method of study is retrospeftive, as 
the psychologists have said , it is the cognitive state of 
a moment ago that I study , although 1 do so by means 
of the trace which that state has left in my mind. Now, 
so far as 1 can see, that state does not in all cases cen- 
tal t an element of sclf-tonsuousness which can be 
identified .is present in it I may be entirely occupied 
in the examination of an object of perception, or in 
thinking about it. without the reflexion entering my 
mental state that 1 am so perceiving or S9 thinking 
That reflexion is always there at call so to speak a 
potential element of any cognitive state ; but it is not 
in all cases an actual element in it. The truth in 
Ferrier’s doctrine and other statements to the same 

1 Institutes of Aletaphysic, 2nd ed , p. 82. 

- I ac cit * 

k ' " Das Jch . den he muss alle meine Vorstellungc n begleiten 
konntn.” -Kritik dcr ranen Vernunft, 2nd ed , p 132 
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effect is th.it sclf-consciousness is continuous with con-. 
sciotisne*ss, a further development of it. From the first 
sell ronsciousnes^is implied in ('very conscious state, 
because it ran be brought to light by re flexion Hut it 
is not explicit there, because u flecrtive, examination may 
show that it did not appear in that past state Its appt ar- 
afte e me ans the i .using of me tit il hte to a higher It vel' 
Again, m the second place the reason v\h) burner 
insists that this sell -knowledge in all eases actually 
accompanies our knowledge of ever) thing else is not 
that this knowledge ot self has, in ever) ease, sonu 
additional value of its own , lie admits that it ma) be 
so faint as to be negligible (and often, win n pie sent, 
it would seem only to disturb the cemcentiation of 
attention on the real object of mteiest at the time), 
but because he thinks that without it the i * could be no 
knowledge of any kind whatever. Is this correct ? Is 
“thii self c onsi'iousne'xs ..the giound or condition ol all 
out other consciousness ’? It would be strange' it tin > 
view were quilt correct, bor if it wot e, we should have 
to admit that wlitn our othei consciousness is at its 
clt nest and strongest, it is necessat) for its ground or 
condition to be extreinel) weak and faint. I hose who 
obse'rve external things most distinetl) arc least dis- 
turbed b) thought or consciousness of self We should 
negd clear evidence to convince us that the conscious- 
ness of one object alwajs tequires to be accompanied 
by the const lousiu ss of another object, ev on although 
that othei object is self. Surely the true condition^of 

1 Grote suggests th it in such a state there is icquuntanoe with 

self .is knowing hut not knowledge that one knows, — Exptoratw* 

Phth wphua, pait r, pp. <>o, e> i 
* 
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alf our knowledge is not a superadded consciousness of 
self, but the fact of its being a consciousness ^y.Self It 
is the unity of the subject that makA it possible, not .1 
duality in the object At the same tifne this objecti\e 
duality is never far off reflexion at an) moment will 
call forth the* consciousness that this object is my object, 
and this is self-consciousness. Mv concluding propo- 
sition will therefore have to be staled in somewhat 
ililk rent tt rms from l'< rrier’s first proposition, and may 
perhaps be formulated as follows, knowledge of self 
i-> distinguished from knowledge of any other object 
inasmuch as it involves the explicit consciousness , is 
an object of that self whose activ it) 1^ the condition of 
knowledge of evcij kind; and this consciousness of 
sell is implicit m ah our other consciousness 

si iti kmi:ni ary \on« 

I Ik turns Existence, Rcalitv , k , are not usually dt finer!, 
be* him. thev cannot be analjsul into simpler components 
Hu luy ha\e a meaning, and .is that meaning vanes with 
diltciuit wntus and sometimes even with the same untei, it 
maj be well to li) and makedcai tlv s< use ill which the) die 
usi cl m this book 

* 

1 hx istcncc Sometimes Existence is said to mean umpl> 
position, or position in tune and sp t ice, or at least in tunc oi 
position in the context of experience, at otlu*i times it is h< Id 
to invoke permanence, or persistence in mind, or it is regard ( d 
as a power of operating upon const musness or as a pci maw nt 
possibility of sensation 

The fiist intei pi etation seems altogether too vagut It was 
ofifeied by Kant in his pre-critical treatise-/?^' einztic wnjuk r 
Beweisgtund zu einer Demon \ti at ton ties Daseirn (*<>({§* ( ttrrkt 
ed Hartenstcin, vol n, p, 1 1 7) Existence is thoce called 
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‘‘absolute position” to distinguish it from the result of the 
process by which a quality is predicated of a thin£. So far 
' Kant anticipates hi# criticism of the ontological t argu men t If 
I assert the proposition *a triangle has its interior angles equal 4 
to two right angles,’ Kant would call that relative position. 
But 1 can simply posit the concept triangle without making 
any assertion about it, even that it exists. This is one sense in 
wnich ‘absolute position* might be used ; and Kant did not at 
first distinguish this sense from his own in which existence and 
absolute position are said to ha\e the same meaning, YVhei\ 
he does distinguish them, in his mticism of the ontological 
argument ( Kn/ik <i. r. K, 2nd cd, p. 028), it is by defining* 
wheicin this position has place “ I hrough the concept,” he 
says, “the object is thought onlj, a^ in agreement with the 
general conditions of a j>ossiblc expeiience in general”, but 
when we say that it exists, the object “is thought as contained 
in the context of the whole of experience ” We [dace it in tuner 
and space (or, if it is a mental event in time only) and also jn 
the < au sal system to which it belongs This is its position ; and 
tin* claim of any object to existence is tested by the questions 
where ? when? what are its causes and effects? if we cannot 
assign its position in thcspatio-teinporalorder,orinthe ‘context 
of t xpcrience,’ we hold the assertion of its existence to lx* un- 
wan anted But doqs existence theiefore mean simply position 
in this order? The spatio-temporal order, and in general the 
context of experience, to which we refer, is not an immediate 
datum of experience, but a later construction. 

We ha\e no experience of space, or time, or causation, by^ 
thcfrnselvi s * only of things in space and time and causal inter- 
action. The spatio-temporal order does not exist apart from 
the things in it; it is rather a conceptual framework, made 
homogeneous by our conceptual' processes, into which things 
may be fitted. V nless we had previous experiences of extended 
and enduring things, we should have no conceptions of space 
or time; # nor any conception of causation uhless we had Experi- 
ence of .things acting upon one another. Accordingly it would 
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^eem^thal our first apprehension of things as existing is ndt 
dependent up©h thej systems or orders in which vi re q^imatcly 
place thepn ' It is also probable that, if jrc could have forced 
a conception of these orders without &ppreht$n$$oi£of things, wc 
would not^have said that tjie orders existed, while We do assert 
existence of £hing$ when our conception of »thtf qrdef of their 
existence is still far fronVeompletc On the other hand we m^y 
not assume that we first apprehend things as dKtincfysxistences* 
and then bring these things into relations (Spatial, temporal, t 
and causal) to one another Existing things cannot 1 >e appro- 
ve nded except as enduring and extended and as cohtmuous 
With fhur environment Such objects, already In a ‘context of 
experience l 5 ut with their exact position m this context still 
undetermined, art apprehended as existing. Subsequent re- 
flexion defines their position in space and time and m the 
caysdJ system, but the conviction of existence preceded this 
Reflexion ^Enduring and extended things «pc first apprehended 
t as*tx!stmg; the spatial, tcmjKiral, and causal systems are in- 
tellectual constructions built qn this foundation ; afteny^urefs, 
when a question arises as to the existence of any object of 
^thought, the criterion used is wht thu or hot it^as a place in 
thcM systems Thus we get a comcment test of existence, but 
we ha\e not leduccd its meaning to simpler terms.* 

When we sa> that any object of thought exists, a contrast 
is suggested with something that does notexisfc* Ev^y object 
Nr»f thought, everything we can talk about, is posited in some 
Way -has*$omcf sort of ‘being/ as we may call jj, Certain 
objects only have existence How then are we to discriminate 
existent e froftr mere being } There is an indication of the 
Answer m the’famihar logical distinction of ‘universes of dis- 
Wurse,* which" differentiates the objects of our thought into 
various sy^ems or orders. (Tfie term ‘ universe 1 was used by 
D# Morgan t^signify^ the “range of i&eafe wfiich is either 
exprcsjpd or under$|pod as containing the whole m^ttei under 
<^n$iderati6n” {Formal Logic* 1847, p.*4i); introduction 
idfjtbe tei|n ‘universe of discourse^ to convey the same meaning 
% 0* H 14 
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W»5, I believe, flue to Dr Venn, Symbolic Lo%k, i88j,i, pf’faS.)*' 
It fa customary to sj)cak of any object of tjhougnt a$^ 4 existing} t 
$ln some universe o£ discourse but not necessarily in that 
universe v\ hich we commonly call the universe. It *ig * 

better, therefore, to say that such objects have ‘ being 1 in these , 
otlu*r 4 universes.’ For the universe of discourse be purely i 
imaginative or fictional or it may be a system of universal^ 
*and to such universes we deny existence when ‘existence' i$ K 
used in any seftse s|>ecific enough to discriminate between 
existing and non-existing objects. # 1 f t % 

To take nrr example. The object of hallucination is said** 
not to exist, as contrasted with the object of perception which,' 
does exist. Now the hallucination and the perception bothA 
exist as facts of mind, apd arc so far of the same order. Hut, in •* 
addition, the object of perception is said to exist, whereas tfhe* 
hallucination has not an existing object. The ground for this 
statement is that the latter is regarded as entirely* dependent ' 
upon the subjective state of mind (it has mental exislc ftce 
mdyVwherea* the former is not so dependent tit has also * 


extra-mental existence). Here existence signifies, negatively,^ 
independence *of the 4 individual subject, and positively, that the|’ 
object has a place hr rtrnm natura or in the t context of ex- i 
peiience.’ * Here, us before, it fa clear that this concept of a* 
re rum natura or context of experience, which is used as*a 
crituinn of ait object's claim to exist, is jtself a comparatively 
late result of the organisation of ourexj)crience. And a further* 
point is brought out. 'Hie hallucination cAlled^o becaus^ 
Its object 'simulates an "object of perception (that is, an existirt|f 
object) so that we are liable to mistake one for the other, an 
Consequently our primary apprehension of existence piay 
mistaken, . The only means of correcting the mistake is furtli 
<exp$Heuce by whigh we place the objects of hallucination and 
of perception eudh \A its own order, ^ ' 

Th<j f hallucination fa ^ halluch^tiu& because its^rn^ntaj 
existence is jrnfatuken for an extra-mtntal existerfce : there 
a confusion of universes of discourse. In organising experipql^ 
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Ve form a concept of njental existence Vliiclj w*e distinguish 
Ircftn that of the world oTmaterial thing**— galling the latter 
external and the former internal. CetUfn differences may be ■ 
ffafted between the two ? (a) The material existent has a certain 
fixity due to its spatial position; although its position may 

changed, its spatial extension remains, and the change of, 
position may be traced in relation to the positioner oth<*r 
material bodies. (A) It has a certain peunanence, of which we 
become aware through the powei of the individual subject to 
repeat his experience of it under certain conditions, {r) It is 
trans-rfubjective, being an object which is common to all normal 
expei ients under appropriate conditions The mental state is 
contrasted With it in these respects (a) It is not extended or 
determined by spatial relations (A) As compared with external 
things it is tiansient —though the tiansiencc^of the mental 
^tate is A relative to anothei if mote recondite feature ol con- 
sciousness,* the permanent e of the individual mind, (r) It is 
directly apprehended by one subject only . These are some of 
the chaiactcristics winch may seem to ^he material cxistents 
greater piecision and even gt eater cutainty than mental 
cxistents 

On the other hand, in spite of the rapid change of mental 
stales, self or subject is a continuous factor in our conscious- 
less, whereas our apprehension of matured things is, after all, 
mly intermittent Hence many philosophefs have been at a 
oss to justify our assertion of the existence of material tilings 
when we are not perceiving them. Hence also havtfarisert the 
attempts to|Hxplain the material world without ascribing to it 
m existence independent dt our perception. When independent 
ixistence fs denied to the external world, an effort may still lie 
nade to vindicate m some way its continuous existence in 
piteof our intermittent perception of it J. S. Mill’s theory ol 
permanent possibilities of sensation is tije leading ca.se m point 
fhese "grotlps of possibilities *' are regarded as M the funda- 
uervtal reality in nature/' and u the reliance ofrmankind on the * 
teak existence of visible and tangible objpcfcs, means reliance on 
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the reality and pc nnancnce of }>» "'Sibihtfts of v isual and tactual 
scnsition whin no uih s< ns it ions arc actually e \pc uenccd ” 
(/' liti/rtnl t t of Hamilton \ Phhvpln $th id pp 232 23^) 
hMstuue (as predicated of mitcrial things) is thm udUced 
to t pines of th< genus possible its spt< Uk diffut ntia be mg' 
t hal it laconics actual under issign ihlc conditions I lus, 
v huh he ralN pc immune is f< 0 Mill the distinguishing inaik 
of t Msiim 1 I o ncailv the same < ru tl Spence < \istc nee 

me ms nothing moa than persistc m t {Pumiplu tj l's\ttu h^y, 

^ vr) White \<r the value of Mill thmiv as a psychological 
hi )imt i>! be lit f in fin extern il weuljl it suns clear tint 
( %i tence is t m>ii fundame nt il < >nc< pt Mian pti minuet 
1 h« 1 ittu is .inh((l it only i(t< 1 it pi it < el e \j»cnui< e s m u h 1 h 
the fnimti lus been mvohtel 1 Ik m ispuicn < oj iljeets 
homwi nt not sliictlv instant uicoiis the\ li 1 < emitted; 
me! then 1 no such eoinplt te bred between nt ivjuiK nu 
mi il" simcssoi as to make u edheult to m <lu \ md the 

amitioii ol the idoi ot a eempuitivtls pumam.it bje e l 
Pumamnci, hpwtver is a convenient test ml 1 11 k h of 

I \ isti me 01 non t m te net as ot e \ 1 1 1 me nr il 01 1 u u 1 \ 
me ill il e Mstciiee of objects lnii^c ue n< iinallv li uisiu t, 
c h 111 uu with the (low < f eonwn u m uhttt is bjeet-. ol 

u < put < ption aie coinpai itive 1 \ j>< nn nient or m it tnetv, 

. t t piolt ot le'inst iti ment in cun cioiisiu s in nuieUncc 
with definite conditions Hut tin test torme rlv lelenid to - 
positi u m tune space and the c lus 1) sv stem do seiu t > eiis- 
eiinunin hi tween whit exists and what does not e \i toi 

II sta 14 1 to) m irk 4 »tt uiiiu 1 ils as be longtn r to 1 1 Itcrcnt 
universe 1 1 *i t ouisc from that e>f e \M'n h things I h \ ire not, 
the |^it mu o ol our Hie i of c \ist< nee lx in** the mse He s dependent 
on prtv ous jciccptioiis of existc nts but wh n an olvect i<> 
not mnnuliitcH Inown .is existing* they inn mib’e us te>„ 
inter its cm ni l In tind its connexion w ith oMu rcMstcnth, 4 
thus pkiumr 1 n tlu 1 ontext ol <%r\ c xistmg system 

2 ftiihg \\c n pi\ the term bung to ccitam objects of 
thorn lit to which we clt > n »t as* nbe t \istenec I his distinction 
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h not found in every language. Plato, for example, was it; a 
difficulty from not having this distinction of terms. He, ascribed 
being or existence to the ideas which arc the "objects of intellect, 
and could not admit that the individual things wKich are objects 
Of sense- perception had being; or existence in th£ same sense ; 
they arise and decay: they arc not. In modern terminology,, 
we commonly say that the individual things which we porceiic 
are, exist, or have being, and that the uni versa Is which are 
objects of thought are or have being, but do not exist. Kxist- 
cnce belongs to individuals only; but being may be ascribed to 
a group of objects of thought which widens indefinitely. These 
different ‘beent s’ <>r ‘subsistcnls’ have, a wry varying status. 
What that status is in each case may be matter of controversy. 
But it would seem that ‘brents’ may all be arranged in an order 
determined by their connexion with existence. The blue sk> 
is an existent : but the quality blue is not apprehended as by 
itself an existent. The bine of the sky which 1 now see is a 
feature of, or factor in, an existing thing; but tin's particular 
blue, in being abstracted from the thing to which iPbciongs, is 
potentially generalised, elms losing its indix idualitv and propea 
existence. Similarly, the concept ‘man’ docs not exist, only this 
that and tht: other man. ‘ Man.' like ‘ bint'/ has being only, nut 
existence; but its being is based upon the existent s from which 
the concept is derived. The *ame view may b& defended for 
other bcent-^ — number, for example w Inch are further removed 
by abstraction from existing things, but have reference to them 
and are illustrated by them. Again, we ascribe being blit not 
existence to the relations between existing things; yet these 
relations are motors in a total existing cofnplex which include, 
both the things and their relations. Other more formal relation 
hold of classes and qualities, and these are still further removed 
from existence; but they also are based upon the nature 
of the classes or qualities, and the nature of the <»r 

qualities is based upon existent*. Imaginative or fictional con- 
cepts present a n^vv combination of qualities and relations 
founded upon experience of existence of some kind, but com* 
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hincd in a iiMimrr due to subjective interests. ..\ nd the diversity* % 
of possible interests iillows of the formation of concepts which 
are inr< insistent with the facts of existence or even with a valid 
conceptual system. Further, the interest which determines the .• 
formation of the concept may he purely private and personal,* 
and there may he no reason for assuming that the ‘being! 
ascribed to the object is mdependent of the particular subject 
who forms the concept. It may even ha\e no intelligible^ 
meaning, may be merely a combination of letters, like ubrai a- t 
ciahra, or a pseudo-combination of inconsistent qualities, lik,e 
cm ular square: and in such case's we hesitate to ascribe even 
being to the concept. The reference in a judgment which' 
Mcinong calls its ‘objective’ ina\ also be said to have being 
and here also there is the same kind of connexion (more or less 
i lose and more or less accurate) with existence. Reviewing 
all these cases in which being but not existence is predicated, 
we see that tluy fange from cases which are almost indis- 
tinguishable from existence (the being of a feature or quality, 
of an existing thing) to cases inconsistent with existence <the 
being of a concept which contradicts the conditions of possible 
expeiieuce). The one common characteristic is a certain oi>. 
jectivit) ; but this objectivity may be. conferred by the subject 
only, in positing an idea in Ins own mind or a proposition 
foi undated by him. 

3 . !<t 'tifity. Hero l can only state the sense in which 1 use 
the term In my usage it is nearly equivalent to existent e, but 
with two ditieiences. In the first place, it marks its object ufT 
ftom the imaginary, although the imaginary has always exist- 
ence as a mental fact. In the second place, reality and real rife 
used not on !> “f the existing things to which, through our per- 
ceptive and intellectual processes, a measure of independence 
has been ascribed ; but also to those factors i u the conditions 
a ml behaviour of existing things* to which we do not assign 
existence by themselves, although without them the things 
would not be what the\ are. Thus, for example, gravitation 
belongs to reality or is real, because without it the physical 
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-voiM would n* >t be what it is. Mathematical and logical rela- 
tions arc also spoken of, as real, because constitutive of the 
nature of the universe ; and it is argued that values belong to 
reality fora similar, though not identical, reason. 1 Kjjcak, how- 
ever, of ‘realising’ a value, meaning by that the proebss of r so 
mollifying the nature of exigents that the value becomes a 
feature of existing situations or persons. If I had used sonje 
other phrase such as ‘bringing into actual existence/ there 
would have been mure exact consistency with the use of 'real'; 
but there did not seem to be so great a danger of ambiguity as 
to necessitate the discarding of a familiar term for an awkward 
phrase. I do not restrict the use of the trim reality to ‘ultimate’ 
or ‘fundamental* reality; nor do 1 use the term in a ‘honorific 1 
or ‘eulogistic 1 sense (rp. Urban, Journal vf Phihi*oph\\ vol. XIV, 

7 > P- 3 ' 2 >- 

4. Rr/ativus. This seems the most appropriate place for a 
note explanatory of what was said about / sternal relations on 
:oi, and preparatory for some parts* »fthesuccee<lingargument. 

A portion of the objective continuum, provided it contains 
diversity within it, may be called a complex. It is no{ strictly 
a whole, because it is not isolated from the environing portions 
of the objective continuum; but it is a whole relative!)* to the 
parts which make up its internal diversity, in considering the 
problem of relations we may restiict ourselves to a complex 
of this sort, and ask what the naluic is of the relations which 
we find between the parts (these parts being denominated by 
us things or terms) of this complex. The obvious answer is 
that the relations are internal to the complex, though they may 
she external to the distinguished things or terms within this 
complex. Whether they are thus external is a question which 
cannot be discussed fully here, but I think the answer to it will 
depend on our ability to get down to absolutely simple tilings 
or terms! If we can do so, their relations to one another may 
be found to be external to the terms; but if we are not dealing 
with simple terms then there is more scope for the relation 

'being grounded in the nature of the terms. 

/* # : 
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When we say ‘the kpifejs Uj the left of the hook/ we assert 
a relation 'to the left of* .which the. knife holds to the book.^ 
Our reference is to a ‘complex object/ as Mr Russdl says/ 
( Phitosophieal hssays.p. j 82; cp. Problems of Philosophy ;p. ) 59)* 
This complex object he calls ‘ knife-to-left -of-book/ Hut it is 
.reall\' more complex than this, it i» the knife and the book* 
ity c ei tain spatial positions relatively to one another. I he knife, 
is at a definite distance to the left of the book, and it is on 
the same level as the hook or else higher or lov\cr than it by 
a definite amount. Further* each portion of the knife is a£ 
a definite (ami perhaps different) distance from each por- 
tion of the book. These details do not interest us, even if we 
observe them; all that interest* us is that every part of the* 
knife? is at some distant, c to the left of the book. We form this 
concept ‘to the left of' to describe a g real many different 
spatial relations which all agree in this one respect. Hut the 
objective ground of the relation is not a universal * lo-the-!cft~ 
ness/ somewhere within the complex, but just those numerous 
definite spatial relations which we imperfc* tiy observe and 
describe. 

It is clear that the relation which we assert is a iclation 
actually found, or at least supposed to be present, within the 
complex object. To change this relation a change would r^- 
quue to be brought about within this complex object. On 4 tlie 
othei haml there is nothing in knife or book (apart fiom their 
pos ; tion in the complex) which makes this particular relation 
‘to the left of follow from the nature of either or 'both icp. 
Russell, Journal of Philosophy , vol. vm, 1913. p. 1591. The 
knife may be transferred to the right of the book, oi to the* 
top of it, or their relative positions may be otherwise changed, 
without any noticeable change in either knife or book. Hence 
the nature <»1 tlie knife, or of the book, clearly aloes not con- 
stitute the relation • to the left of/ Hut yet this relation vv0ul<T 
not hold unless knife and book had natures of a certain kind. 

ft* " 

If either of them had neither spatial extension nor spatial posi- 
tion, the relation would he impossible. A ground or.condititml 

t \ ; r ' * > t 
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of their h mn£ such a i elation is tint both have spitial post 
tmn tint ts t > sa), the ldation bc'twec n them is s /<wW#<r m 
their having spitul positron Now as kmft uul book tu 
impossible c\cept as extended in spaa extension m spue 
belongs to tin ir natuie C onset juenth tlu illation is gioutuled 
in the nature ol the U nns 1 lu usult \ a tin* case is that tin 
relation is ion\titHhd b\ the natuic ot tlu complex object ani 
th it it is iKo / ;// the natu e s d the u l ited parts 

Does this hold ouuialh ? s > far is 1 <. m ses when time 
^i a tel i .on Ixtw mi two existing thin s it is dw iv^rcumdcd 
m soi ech u u t< nstic of one oi both e t the in Itma\bc irj/u« <J, 
however (<p Russell Journal <t l 'ln! s ph\ vnl vm p 
(!) th U simple ti in , i ould h ive n > u it ions it all if id i< 1 x 
tioiis wi it founded m the n itun ol tl » ti mis and ( >) that ill 
complexes ue nude up of imp) teriiH \ ictpuds (i) it 
si i ms < \ idt nt ti >m tlu c\ uuplc ( i p< in* w it h spat i i po if n n 
onk ) th it l simple term \ith one ehmi tt 1 1 nt ie onl> woul l 
cm in T to th it e h u ictu stu possess imeessirv louml !c»i u 
mhmti mimiKr (I ulitions to othu turn, (tint i > T points i 
dlthniji tin tt l tii it the example e add not possess the 
meissnv ^ituind fot other tlun ^p it i il iclatioiis ( * ) I h< 
i < n<l issfition is Mitimorilv n glided i sc If evident 1 hn-s 
Mi Ku - iSc 1» holds th it tlu <le ni d ol xtevnai relitim would 
m\ u\e tlu unnplexitv oti\u\ ♦run md that tins is i ;# Itt/lt 
ad ab\ttt tt* * (I p al > lus Otn Kit it djt / tht I xhnnl 
lift Id p 14-1 ) l tibni/ foumil 1 nl tlu sum doe tune m th 
see olid proposition * \ hi Monad t y 1 hue mud be imp! 
substinus since tlu u aic eomp >unds 41V1114 as his i< is 1 
for the statement that icompoundi nothu mi* w ollte tio 1 
a^re^ate of simple things Hut the reason ^ixen is men 
verba) If by ‘compound meant a minhinaton of mi »1< 
things which once existe 1 01 even could exist sepu it* K M 
it is not self evident tint thenc ue eomp>und l 1< s% 
w cumjKMind means tins its omponents ma> not b* * irip If 
‘compound ’means a whole n which analysis discovt v met 
^hen itdoc*s not follow that * there- must be* simph ub * mces 
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I here arc u tl > two Assumptions jn Leibnizs argument 
(i) that oiu aiilvsjs < an disown simple elements, (2) tha\ 
thtise c l( mints if discovered, w >uld be fbuhd to be ‘‘simple 
sulvtanns thitis 1 apable of md< pc ndent existence (Hounds* 
au undid to justify lw>th assumptions for (1) out analysis of, 
esi tents nc\ei i< u hes absolute 1\ simple c lements, and ( 2)1 ven 
if i^umt that then must b< such, they mav \< incapable 
of c vi»tm, othcrui c than as dements in a whole We tie not 
u (intuited with ( xistmg things which tie smipU 

It is ilway p issibk to abstiac Mu thought 1 muJi quality 
(i »m in existing thing 01 complex indtocoiwdM this iju mtj 

0 nc W< shall in this way arm* it a simple turn but not at 
a implc existent 1 do not mid<int< tin import met o{ the 
e iit)iin v into relations bit wet 11 tc i ms 01 entitu ssueh us ibsdutl 

pi ihties, though m\ genual argument does not uqunc me 

1 1 nl( 1 upon it Hut it s< ems to me th it tluie is a tendency, 
m eli fe ndm s tilt dociime of external illations to t ike siu h 
instiaei e ntitii instead ol existent as the turns with whuh 
we hive to tied md then to inti ipiet existents after then 
likeness 1 hus ]\h Spaulding ( J ht \t t Rtahun p 4 79) in 
defining' th< doctime of external 1 lations giyes as its hi t 
imphi ition the pioposition that be th a term and a lelatum 
an dm li mge ible ) e le nients or t ntitie s If so then the turn 
e uuiot t md foi an existent, lor existi nts <flre neyei unthinge- 
able a id 1 o lai as our are|uaintanee goes) ntyei elements.* 
Mr Ku ell di d so constantly with < >nuerte situations tl it I 
doubt hi Ikih' pitpirtd to ueept Mi Spauldings y c w* 
SoiiKtimi" ndeed his discussion of 1 p'uticuhr topi 

the w i\ in whuh lu deals with t he simple things who^e 
coming ti • the 1 mikes 1 ‘fact, m Out kNozohd^t f t the 
txUnuil if / / p )i)ma\ seem to suggest a similar doeti me , 
but I do not clunl th it he has made any statement fi<>m which it 
can lx* ink 1 red It it is only the th) pothetic.il) ultimate simpi^ 
constituents ol ieuht\ whose idattons are external, then the"* 

V 

doc luiu of external k lations should here stated in accordance 

“ Aji 

with this uew 
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I in epistemological propositions which ha\e been > 
formulated .mil defended, win not put forward as a 
substitute lor <i theory ol knowledge But they may 
s» i\e to explain, and perhaps to itistifv, a point of view, 

'I hey char the ground and enable us to proceed to 
the consideration of the factors in that hrst division of 
u ahty winch has been alre td\ sit (orth in outline 
'I he last point reached m the s< propositions ton 
timed the knowlt dge of se If Tin order of statement 
was not intt tided to be significant; yet it is the case 
that m the process of our expe rii nn , outward things 
attain a measure of definiteness ind explicitness before 
the conce ption of the self is cb arlv formed '1 Jus is the 
order of knowledge we look outward towards objects 
liefore the mind bv a re'flt x effoit turns back upon list H 
, This reflexion however, conduces us that self is not 
just one object amongst oth< rs a later produc t m tine 
than many and difficult of description by the* same 
terms. We see that, in recognising the self, we ue 
recognising a factor that has bee*n present throughout 
our experience, and without which no experience at all 
*would have been possible. Self eloes not tv < d to !><■ 
known in order that knowledge of anything i be may be 
possible,^ at least so I ha\e contended But it must lx* 
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there and it work Its cons< ious or cognitive activity 
is always required in order th it experience may exist' 
Perhaps then muv be things, but there can be no 
> objtits or known things without self or iiibject to 
mak< tht in possible In natun , therefore, it is prior to 
all other obj< its of knowledge . and its pi ice in reality 
calls for notice in the first plan 

It is by refh xion— by a bukward glance*- that we 
aruvf at knowledge (or an td< i) of th< self Hut this 
it flex knowlt dgt i« only poss 1 »1< bei uis< the lif< of 
s< If precedes it in oui imnudutt ' ip< ru no Xml it 
is not as a mere thinker oi k \ >wi r th it self itsi ll is 
cither ixperuiued oi known I he pmbleni of know 
1< dgt has bnn too much with us and his tended 
xoim turns toobsiuic our view of the realities which 
knowledge can i< vtal We art occupied with the con- 
ditions wlmh niakt it possible loi a subject to tognist 
an olipct and we tome to think of the si It as a men 
sul>|ect of knowledgi i veil as a soit of spectator set 
hi hind a window, upon whom images of things impinge 
thioegh the gl iss Oi we go furtlu i and, with Ltibm/ 
*ay that monads that is, selvt*s -have no windows, 
but that <ath is a iQiirotosm, a little picture of the 
universe md that what «i man sets is just this pic ti re* 
developing mto greater cle.uness But it is not thus 
that self is utlur « \perit need or known It is never 
the mere subpit of knowledge but always active and 
acted upon i p irtfupant in the course of reality cieative 
and created f iduom d by the force of c ireumstam^* 
moulding things a, it works its way through them, anefj 
fteling m its own life every emotion of the adventUre, 
Not only' hove stives windows, thcrefoie, we; may say , 
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that they have doors*, through which they go out and 
in in daily commerce with the things of nature. They 
arc not unspotted by the world. There is no such thing 
as a pure ego: it is simp!) an abstract conception of 
the centre of expyrie nco; and the centre is perpetually 
gathering new experience, which c xpunds the circum- 
ference. In perception fdea and science, As well as in 
emotion desire and \ olition, it does not merely mirror 
the world, it adds also to its own life, and gives ful- 
ness anti precision tej the ego of experience. 

The natme of this empirical self undergoes eon- 
Uijiioiis modification as fresh factors are added to it, 
and otle r details he. tome hlurretl 01 fall away , its peri- 
phery is continu dly expanding and being defined. 
Huein amtv is always mcomph te though it is always 
being sought. l'h< true tmliv idiiality of the se*lf does 
not test upon the resemblance or either relatitms be- 
tween its suttessive states as f.u t-. of mind, the resem- 
blance of on* mind to anotlu i may be never so great, 
but th.it has no cffeit on the cemsi lousncss which each 
man has of Ins own identity his individuality 'is rooted 
in the common eentre of leierenc* in all his states of 
mind* the*y are* experienced and recognised as his 
ns one in spite of their elide rentes. The feeling of 
pleasure or displeasure is 1 believe, thY expe rience 
^which biings home to a man most convincingly the 
identity of the self as a continuous life 1 . This e\j«- 
rience compels him to a subjectivity of altitude which 

1 “A sub] eel without fueling would can* nothing for itwlf or any- 
thing else- -such a subject would have no existence for iw II would 
not strictly exist at a^"- atoco, The Great Iroblenn Lng trartsL, 
I> 97 
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ho cannot confuse with the experience of any one else. 
We c.in almost imagine that an intelligence without 
pleasure or | ain might confuse his own thoughts op 
ideas, with another’s. Iiut j>l< .isure and pain make him 
feel himself an individual distinct from all others, whose 
feelings may indeed, as we put it. he shared after a 
fashion, hut still remain unmistakably his own. Joy 
and sorrow call forth the sense of identity and leave 
no room for doubt that each his his own individual 
point of view. 

Herein lies the difference between tin self any 
self and a thing. A thing is apprehended l»\ us as a 
mere object an object which is not also a subject, at 
least so far .is our knowledge of it goes We can find 
no inner unity in a thing, such that all its « hanging 
states have a reference to .some central point which 
affirms its indi\ iduality. On what grounds, then, do 
we speak, of the indi\ idu ilit) of a flung 5 We ascribe 
individuality to some artificial product— a statue., lor 
instance which has been shaped by the hand of man 
into unity and in which we can recognise the purpose 
of a mind ( )i we may attribute it to some" object 
which stands out in the field of perception with a pat 
ticulanty which engrosses the; .mention or which makes 
it resend ile a human product to the boulder, for in- 
stance. which the storms of an earlier ag<; ha\c left 
standing est the bare moor. But we seek it in vain in 
the block of unhewn marble as it lay in the quarry 
before it had be on touched by pick or chisel. Thus wo 
allow ourselves to treat anything as an individual which 
will serve our purpose; as such, or which stands out 

distinctly from the- midst of a fainter context ; and we 
¥ 
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may cease to regard' it as an individual when the pur 

• pose no longer serves, or when its distiix tness has 
faded. Here therefore individuality does not belting to 
the external thing in its own right, hut either ^con- 
ferred upon it by mind' or marks only a superior degree 

of distinctness in some part of the objective continuum 
If individuality is to mean something more than 
this there are cfnly two ways in which it can be found 
in m 1 tonal things. It must he sought either in the 
smallest parts of which things consist or in the largest 
whole to which they belong. And neither way leads to 
any certain it suit The atoms, which for long seemed 
,to the ph)sii il philosopher to lx tin ultimate ami in- 
divisible constituents of the mat* nal universe, have 
yielded to scientilir analysis and proved themselves no 
true individuals, nor is then am ground for believing 
^ that the ch t trons of present tht or) represent the final 
result of all future analysis \nd our seaic h for the 
‘ complete whole of the ph)sicul universe, ecpully with 
our starch lor its smallest parts, seems ty lead into the 
infinite We may indeed sa\ that the (possibly) m- 
finitelv small atom or electron is an individual, or that 

• the* (possibly) infinite material world-whole is an indi 
vidual. Hut both the infinitesimal my't and the tom 
plete or infinite; whole are speculative constructions of 
our own, c. ad neither of them enters into our e\p< rieix * 

Mn the object as object - tlx object which is not al >o 

* subject- -no individuality of its own can be found, thou. Is 
an idea may be* formed of a hypothetical individuality 

* at the limits of experience. 

* The .common -sense view of the external vvoild re- 
gards it as consisting of a number of things, distinct 
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from one motht r, hut don n ecu d togt the r by a variety 
of relations. 1 his view — wt now see requires molli- 
fication in its foundation Not on!) is th< distinctness 
of thpij; from tiling 1 atom pit le, but, such 4s it is It is 
clue either to the comparative distinctness of certain 
parts of 1 continuous field, or else it is relative to the 
interests of the persons who perceive and handle the 
things \p.11t fioin this, there is no dear lint of dis- 
tinetion hetwee n tiling and thine; or lx tin tn one thmq 
and the rest of the material whole Such clistmetion 
is the re is is a matin of dejjre e «ine| altoge the r without 
th it jtieeise disc iimmution vilinh maiks off one ron- 
,( ions self fioin inotlu*i conscious self ind qivts it 1 
position of its own within the universe 

Physical ot inateti.il scie nt e 1 « not concerned with 
ill it ■stibiee tive unit\ w hit h distinguishes const ions e\- 
ptnenet and this is the reason wh\ it never rt.uhes 
the irtit individual Indeed, its pi ope r concern is not 
wiih the individual at ill but as his bun aheadj 
-hown, with thi* universal the law Whether it 
follows the pith of analysis or that of synthesis its 
nittrtst is alw iv 1 in the qe ne nil pitneiples which it may 
sutettd 111 foiimil.itmj* not in the particular tlnnqs* 
which eonti tin and illusttate the se pi maple s Its own 
effert ilte r completeness docs however, in spite of 
profe r« tin for the univi isal forte it to take account of 
the* tneliv ulu il or to offer some explanation of it But* 
tht individual self alwavs remains a puzzle or a stum 
blinq; blot k somethinq that is ntver c\pl lined, or at 
most is explained awa) As has tyetn remarked, for 
ph> steal sue nep and for the phtlotoph) founded upon- 
it xpiiitua] unites are simply interpolations in the* text 
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of reality Science nu; show how the conceptions have 
arisen but from the true text ol tin book of nature, as 
< elited bv naturalism, thev are expunged. 

, It may appear perhaps .is il, when we start from an 
opposite point of view and recognise from the outset 
the subjective unit) of t xperienee, a corresponding 
deadlock will b( reached The case has, indeed, often 
be< n put in this wa) Start with material things, and 
vou may r<a<h a professedly complete account of the 
unns isc , \ c t on i in whuh mind 01 ‘.abject has no plate. 
I akt vour stand at the point ol artninty which your 
own consciousness it veals, ami at the end of )our 
«nc]uii\ as at tht beginning \ou will havt to recognise 
that all tlx objt t ts of your knowledge “all tin choir 
ol luavtn uul fumitiin of tin t nth. are at bottom 
onlv nu ntal modifications 1 In spietre of Subjective 
Idtahsm, it is tint has had its << it vi r\ near the d< sk 
of main philosopln 1 s, and somt linns made them wnte 
as il tin \ wtte disembodu <1 souls liut, in so doing, 
tin v hav» misiutt i preted the facts whith tlu y t \p< 
in nted and on which tlu lr tlu otic s w« re based What 
w< arc conscious of is neve i tht mere or pure subjc c t 
ft always includes something objective and other than 
the subject The passage between subject, and object 
< is not blocked in this direction There is no object (at 
hast within the sph< r» of our Knowledge, the split t< 

* in which all the sciences are included) without a sub 
ject And the subject is nevt r at least never known 
or experienced — without an object. Our conscious life 
has its being in traffic with ohjt ct\; and this traffic is 

W Dilthey, ‘Me^en dir I’hilobOphic/ Kultur dtt (tt^nwatt y 
part l, d»v \\ p 5^ 

* s a i. ic 
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not cognitive merely but practical also. Knowledge is» 
only one feature of those objective dealings with things 
in which our life consists. 

From the first, therefore, self is known as in com- 
merce with an environment which is other than it; and 
this environment both gives opportunity for its life and . 
also serves to limit its activities. Although an other, 
the environment is necessary for the realisation of the 
self. Further, a portion of this environment functions 
as its body, is used as the expression of its thoughts 
and desires, and forms the medium of its communica- 
tion with the world beyond. Although the body is 
indissolubly connected with the extra-organic world, so 
that there is a constant passage of material from one to 
the other, the former possesses an individuality which 
the latter does not manifest: and it owes this indivi- 
duality to its being the direct expression of the life of 
the subject or mind. Thus men recognise each other's 
embodiment : other selves are not scattered about, 
vaguely in the material universe, without any marks to 
distinguish them; the primitive animism which sees 
mind in every physical object is soon discarded; and 
we are seldom mistaken in the external .appearance of 
another self. In this way, also, individuality is ascribed 
to other bodies- to animals and plants — which exhibit ■ 
the signs of life, although on a lower level than that of. 
human consciousness. It is not because of their external * 
finish, but becafise that finish is the sign of an inner 
life, that we treat them as beings with an existence for 
themselves, and therefore as quasi selves. 

There is still another aspect of the relation between . 
self and environment which calls for attention. Partly . 
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in imitation of the environment. pirtly in contrast with 
it, the lontonts of the* inner life are formed, and distin 
flushed from the outer world, The inner world the 
world ol thoughts, memories, desires, and ideals — serves 
as a mirror of the external world, as an earnest of its 
.possibilities, as a standard lor jud^iny it. ami asatfuide 
for our own reactions upon it. it enables us also to 
form the conception ol other existents which have not 
tli* definite mate rial embodiment of individual finite 
selves. The social consciousness as a factor in experi- 
ence does not arise from these conceptions ■ but in them 
we mav see the origin of the conception of societ) as a 
distinct object To societies or groups of men we assign 
an existence which is not the same as the existence 
ol their individual constituents ami* thus we come to 
speak w Ik tiler metaphoric all) or literal!) , at least in 
tellioibl) ol a general will or the social mind. 

The fore^oine considerations lead us, to make cer- 
tain modifications in that first division of existents with 
which we stai ted. I'lie div ision into things and persons 
sue^sts a c orrespondence between tin 1 two members 
which we have not been able to \ « ri f \ . The ground 
of uu apparent dualism is in the mulerl) iiifj subject- 
object relation, but that does not justify a separation ol 
the subject-world from the object-world and an asser- 
tion of parallelism or other correspondence betwe* n 
them. We have no experience of one without tin* otlu i 
and the onl) individualising factor which we h.ive In < n 
abb* to find in experience lies in the* subject. \ hi w« 
have : (i) Selves, which possess or accrue a mat* rial 
embodiment, an inner life, and a s>ocid 1 place and func- 
tion —to the lafjt of which, in particular, is due their 

15 2 
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description as persons: (2) Similar unities, on an inferior 
level, arc found throughout the organic world; their 
inner life, so far as we can form an estimate of it, • 
though it is always markedly below the human in unity 
and independence, varies indefinitely from the point 
nearest the human down to tin* point at which it is 
almost impossible to speak of each member as having 
a life of its own. Their sociality may be at a minimum 
or it may be so developed as to obscure all indivi- 
duality. The more nearly they resemble man in bodily 
organisation and in behaviour the more clearly do we 
recognise that they canno’t be regarded simply as things. 
I'lie absence of this organisation and of any definite 
distinction of thing from thing in the inorganic world 
makes us hesitate to assign inner life to that, region, 
after the fashion of hylozoist and panpsychic specula- 
tion. And a similar but opposite reason — tin* absence 
of material embodiment is one of the reasons which 
make us hesitate to speak of the social mind or general 
will as an existent. There remains (3) the region of 
material things, which we class as existent, bqt the 
constituents of which are without the individuality that 
characterises persons and even quasi-persons. The dis- 
tinction of thing from thing is largely our distinction, 
imposed for our purposes or as a record of our im- 
pressions. upon a material whose own order shows 
differences, indeed, both in quality and in quantity, but 
each portion of which merges in its neighbour. Even 
the animate body, regarded as merely material, retains 
no permanent distinction from its environment. Its 
individuality is dm* to the life or mind expressed 
through it. 
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When we turn to the ne?pt division of reality- -the 
sphere of relations — we seem to p$ss into an entirely 
different domain. Relations' are recognised as abstract 
J and universal, not concrete and individual like the 
members of the preceding group. They share the fate 
of universal — becoming a subject of controversy which 
often appears unreal. By one type of idealism — which 
may be called the Platonic — a higher kind of reality is 
ascribed to them than any that belongs to particular 
things. According to another type of idealism, which 
owes its currency to Kant, they are regarded as super- 
added by the subject of knowledge to a pre-existing 
formless material. Against both these, views I seek to 
maintain the thesis that relations belong to reality as 
much as things do -and to the same existing reality. 

The universal, such as man. planet, or the like, has 
not an existence separate from all the particular in 
stances of it front all men or all planets, for example; 
its existence is in re , in each of the particulars. This 
much may be taken for granted here, as indeed the 
doctrine underlies all that has been said previously. 
'Now relations are in exactly the same case. The rela- 
tion expressed in the law of gravitation, for example, 
is a universal, and as such does not possess a separate 
existence apart from .actual attracting bodies, (oven 
any two bodies at any time, we define their tendency 
to approach one another in accordance with this for- 
mula. Here, then we have a statement about an actual 
present relation, defined no doubt by universak as 
all individual cases and things are— but descriptive of 
an actual situation. The law of gravitation is "simply a 
general formula which describes a relation which holds 
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in this case and in all other cases of two material bodies 

S 

in space. When we discuss the reality of relations, what 
we are thinking of is not the reality of the general for- 
mula, but the reality of the relation as it is in this and 
other particular cases. Just in the same way when we 
say ‘ man is mortal ’ we do not mean that the concept 
man dies, but that all individual men die owing to their 
nature as men. The universal relation may thus have 
existence in rclnts in the same way as the universal 
species or genus has - provided, of course, we have 
grounds for asserting that particular instances of the 
relation in question are actually found. 

If we take things as they are presented in our ex- 
perience. we find that it is impossible to conceive them 
without the relations in which they stand to one another. 
Apart from these relations the things could not be said 
to exist. Even supposing the spectator himself could 
be unaffected by the abrogation of the ‘laws of nature,’ 
there would be no nature for him to observe. Let us 
imagine lor a moment that physical relations were 
absent, that there were no attraction of one bod) for 
another, no cohesion between the particles of a body,’ 
no law or principle of combination of atoms into a mole- 
cule, and no relation of its constituents determining 
tin- comparative permanence of the atom. In such a 
case there would be no perceptible or knowable world. 
Further, we should have to deny to things any spatial 
relations to one another and any succession or simul- 
taneity in time. Would there be any meaning in saying 
that things, or the world, still existed ? This ultra- 
Kantian* ‘thing-in-itself ’ would be unintelligible ip any 
fashion : not only the forms of perception but the cate- 
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gorirs also would be inapplicable to it; it gould not bo 
thought in anyway. A material thing is inconceivable 
ami impossible apart from relations. Relations are ai - 
eordinglv as necessary to the existence of things, .is 
things are to the existence of relations. Moth are re 
(juired in the constitution of the real. The distinction 
of relations irom things i> due to our analysis, not to 
an actual separation between them. It is true that con- 

< rote things may remain comparatix < ly unchanged while 
certain relations are altered, but the relations cannot 
bt entiri k removed and the tilings n main. 

It is equally true that relations m ed things for their 
validity. It is easy to see that tin ’laws of nature,’ for 
instance, would be without im ailing apart from a nature 
whose laws they are. Hut it may not be so obvious 
that the same holds when the things related do not 
themselves exist. Relations max connect terms which 
do not denote exist'ng objects and jnay belong to any 

< on< ti\ able * mu v « rse ot discourse . As already shown', 
tin sc* terms to whiih we as< ribe being only but not 
existence, bate bee n formed by abstraction from objects 
o| concreti c*\perience but an considered apart from 
their context in realitx. To fix these abstractions and 
facilitate our thinking about them is the chief function 
of symbols. The symbol itself (whether it stand for an 

< xistent or m abstraction) is itself an existing object 

a picture ora sound , but its visible or audible ch.irai ti 1 
dew s m •t concern us. onlx its meaning. And the meaning 
of a symbol (that is, of those symbols which stand for 
a term not for an operation) may be a material < xM< nt 
or body, or a spiritual » xistent or mind, or t" merely 
1 Cp ahovt, j)j> 21 3 f 
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fictional or imaginary object, or a quality or any cha- 
racteristic abstracted from one of these.' It is tyot to 
signify abstractions only that sy mbols are used. Without 
the use of symbols we should have only the most ele- 
mentary 1 knowledge about ’ objects. The apprehension 
of relations of every kind, except in its rudiments, is 
throughout dependent on the use of symbols. But the 
relations cognised hold not between the symbols, but 
between tin* meanings for which these symbols stand. 
The meaning of a symbol used in a proposition is the 
object which it signifies, and the meaning of the pro- 
position lies in its application to the. objects of which 
the terms are symbols, l he symbol itself is arbitrary, 
accepted from tradition or selected for its convenience 
in manipulation. The thing signified must be known 
otherwise, either by direct experience, or indirectly by 
some inference from or refinement of experience. Sym- 
bolical knowledge, accordingly, and in general all relu 
lional knowledge, will be found to rest ultimately upon 
a basis of immediate, or what Leibniz, called intuitive, 
knowledge. 

But although the ultimate basis of all knowledge 
may be the same, namely, immediate experience, its 
objceti\ e reference may vary from the concrete facts of, 
existence to the limits of possible abstraction. At the 
same time, the use of the same sort of symbols, what- 
ever the objects symbolised may be, tends to hide the 
difference between these objects according as they' are 
existents or have merely that degree of being wdiich we' 
can ascribe to abstractions. But, however different may' 
be the universes of discourse in which the objects have 
their being, the relation always belongs to the same 
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universe as its terms : if the terms are existents. then 
the relation *is an existing relation ; if the terms an* 
beiints only, then the relations belong to the same order 
of being. In neither case could the relations subsist by 
themselves without the terms. 

1 have spoken of values as a third division of reality ; 
and the classification may seem to stand in need of de- 
fence. It is not necessary to repeat what has been said 
already regarding the objectivity of value. But the 
prejudice as to the subjectivity and relativity of value 
dies hard, and this chiefly from an ambiguity in the 
terms. There is a sense in which value may be called 
both subjective and relative without throwing doubt 
upon its objectivity or even reality. It is subjective in 
the sense that it belongs to subjects, that is, selves or 
conscious persons : it is not subjective, if by that is 
meant something due to the mental faculty of the ob- 
server who appreciates it. In this latter sense also it is 
not relative: but we need not deny it that name if all 
that is meant is that value is not found out of relation 
to persons. Indeed, the argument of this lecture has 
led us to expect relatedness everywhere within reality, 
instead of regarding it as an evidence of unreality. 

Values are indeed similar to relations : as the latter 
are found in rebus, so the former are always manifest' d 
m fiersonis. There is also a further correspondent''-. 
Among relations we distinguished those cases in 
which the terms are abstract entities from the relations 
between concrete things. In the same way, there un- 
certain formal propositions about value, amongst which, 
lor example, Sidgwick's ‘ Axioms of the Practical 
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Reason ’ might be counted, which may*be distinguished 
from the; propositions’ with ‘ good ’ as their predicate, 
which affirm the goodness of persons in concrete situa- 
tions. Hut the. real difficulty of my position lies behind 
this. Let us admit (it may be said) that the value 
actually realised by persons may fairly be" reckoned as 
part of reality. Yet this is only a small part of the 
value about which we speak, even of the value which 
we seek to realise. The latter is at best not yet real ; 
at worst it will never he real, faking it at its best 
even, we cannot at present count it. as a part of reality. 

The objection seems conclusive, ft would be con- 
clusive if it were allowable lo cut a cross section in 
reality as it is known to us at the present moment and 
to take that cross section as representative of the whole. 
I he objection can be overcome - or, at least, its edge 
may be turned by showing that this procedure is 
illegitimate, and that persons cannot be understood by 
what they, have achieved at am given moment : that 
their nature is to be realisers ol value. 

The person cannot be judged merely by his achieve- 
ments at a given moment. We must take account of 
what he is and can be as well as of what he does. Why- 
does lie approve the goodness of others or blame his 
own deficiencies? It is because his consciousness, his 
nature, is in sympathy with the value which he sees, 
even when he fails to reach it himself. It is the auirna 
naiuraHlt ) mora(j$ that speaks. 1 le recognises that he 
has failed to ' he himself’ — his better or moral self. 
He has affinity with the ideals which he approves even 
when he*fails to follow them ; the values are his values, 
and have, their root in the nature which he shares with 
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his social environment. After what has been already 
said, it is perhaps unnecessary to urge this point further. 
Hut the view here stated concerning value generally 
may he illustrated by a reference to Plato’s teaching 
regarding the relation of the mind to truth. For Plato 
truth is not merely a property of some propositions, it 
is a value ; and philosophy is not merely a manner of 
thinking, it is a way of life. His description of the 
philosopher is accordingly connected with the literal 
meaning of the word philosophy. 1 1 is not wisdom that 
the word signifies, but the love of wisdom 1 . And in the 
lover Plato finds the analogue of the philosopher: the. 
soul of a philosopher guileless and true (he says) is as 
the soul of a lover’. The lover who follows and worships 
beauty is already on the path which leads to philosophy. 
“ The true order of going. ..is to use the beauties of 
earth as steps " towards celestial beauty: going thus 
“ f rom fair forms to fair practices, and from fair practices 
to fatf notions, until from fair notions he arrives at the 
notion of absolute beauty, and at last knows what the 
essence of beauty is' ! .” 

. And as love, if it have its way, lands one in philo- 
sophy, so the philosopher also displays all the features 
of love. For Love, as the myth lias it, is half divine and 
half human, the offspring of Plenty and Poverty : “He 
is always poor and anything but tender and fair, as the 
many imagine him ; and he is hard-featured and squalid, 
and has no shoes nor a house to dwell in. [Hut] In- is 
bold, enterprising, and strong, a hunter of men, always 
weaving some intrigue or other, keen in the pursuit of 

1 Phtudnts f 278 d. * J hid. , 249 a. 

' Symposium; 211 r . (Joweit’s traru»l.) * 
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wisdom, ;md never wanting resources: a philosopher at 
all times, terrible as an enchanter, sorcerer, sophist 1 .” 
He shares the characters of both his parents, allied to 
the gods and yet amon<{ the poorest of the poor. No 
god or wise man is a seeker after wisdom : he does not, 
need 10 seek for that which he has already got. And 
the ignorant and foolish do not seek wisdom, for they 
do not feel the want of it. Thus the philosopher is in 
a mean betwixt two, just as Love was born of opposites. 
“ Wisdom is a most beautiful thing, and love is of the 
beautiful : and therefore Love is also a philosopher or 
lover of wisdom, and being a lover of wisdom is in a 
mean betwixt the wise and the ignorant. And this 
again is a quality which Love inherits from his parents; 
lor his father* is wealthy and wise, and his mother poor 
and foolish”," 

The most essential point in this description so it 
seems to me is not the fervour, the passion, the dis- 
interestedness with which the seeker follows truth’as the 
lover pursues his object. Undoubtedly that is a real 
characteristic. Plato holds that to the philosopher, as 
to the lover, all things pale in importance in comparison 
with one: the world is naught until he possesses the 
object of his search. Hut this fervour and disinterested- 
ness spring from a deeper source. What is it that causes 
the restless eagerness of the lover ? Plato’s mythology 
is bold enough to answer. It is because the object 
which he seeks was once part of himself, till a jealous 
god divided them, and therefore he cannot rest until he 
has regained what is akin to him by nature. And this 
is the poetical rendering of the answer to the other 

* x S) m folium ' 203 r>. 4 Jhid^ 204 b. 
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question. When we ask. What Js it that impels the 
philosopher to his unresting search for truth ? the reply 
must be. Because there is a natural affinity between his 
mind and the truth which he seeks. He is not yet wise, 
for truth has to be sought; he can never become com- 
pletely wise, for there are hindrances to the full view of 
truth which mortal nature can never finally overcome. 
But he is not altogether ignorant : if he were he would 
have' no impulse to philosophy ; he can recognise the 
truth when he sees it and he is unsatisfied in its absence ; 
and this shows that his mind is allied to truth and has 
kinship with it. Therefore the philosopher does not 
need to wait for truth to come to him from the outside. 

He is himself active in its pursuit, driven onwards bv 

■ * 

an impulse which is of identical ngture with the goal 
towards which he presses. 

Conveyed in poetical and mythical imagery, and 
sometimes only half revealed by it, this is the domi- 
nating feature in Plato’s description of the philosopher. 
In his speculative activity the philosopher is seeking to 
realise his own inmost nature; truth is not something 
imposed upon him from without : it is his own reason 
made manifest. Philosophy is not a passive receptive 
attitude : it is a fife, an active process in which the soul 
realises what is akin to its own nature --the vision of 
truth and reality. 

There is of course another view than this, and one 
opposed to the Platonic. It has been held that in know- 
ledge the mind is purely receptive or passive, and truth 
has beqn regarded as merely a mirroring of an order 
of nature which is altogether external to it. Bacon gave 
expression to a doctrine of this sort in his famous 
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aphorism that into the kingdom of nature as into the 
^kingdom of grace* entrance, can only he obtained sub 
persona m faults'. The philosopher, he thinks, must 
simply wait and watch for nature’s teaching, and to. it 
he must submit his mind. It is true that by this sub- 
mission he may lx: able in a measure to reverse the 
relation and become nature's master. But his mastery 
extends only to a certain manipulation of nature’s forces 
whereby they may be utilised for works of practical 
advantage. For practical purposes lie seeks control ; 
but of his philosophical attitude submission is the key- 
note. The creative function of the mind, which Plato 
enforces, is ignored or denied by Bacon. Jle mistrusts 
the mind left to itself, and forbids any anticipation 01 

Kven for the purposes of scientific enquiry, this 
doctrine is too narrow. Without the creative function 
of scientific imagination, the world would ha\e had no 
Newton or Darwin, no Bacon even, From a wider 
point of view, it is still more inadequate. Philosophy 
does not consist in a set of propositions about what goes 
on outside us. It aims at an understanding of the whole 
to whit h the philosopher himself belongs. In so far as 
he reaches this understanding lie realises a value which 
lie recognises as the completion of his own nature as a 
seeker after truth. Truth is a value as well as beauty 
and goodness ; and in the whole of Plato's thinking it 
is treated as such. The validity of this point of view is 

a 

’ Xtwum QrgtittNw, 1, 6S 

- Some, parts of tlir pieceding discussion arc taken from an 
article on ' The Phih^ophicai Attitude,’ International Journal tr£ 
Ethics vol. nx (jgio), pp. 15211. 
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still more apparent when goodness, or moral value, is 
in question ; for the good is recognised as having a „ 
claim upon our allegiance: as requiring a doing which 
moulds our being, making it a realisation of the ideal. 
It is impossible to look upon this as some thinkers 
have looked upon knowledge as merely the imitation 
of an external order. It is rather a growing up into the 
maturity of one’s nature. 

Mere things if we were to think of them alone 
apart from their place in the whole- would be seen by 
us as simply a succession of changing events ; a larger 
view might convince, us of definite directions in this 
succession towards increased differentiation and inte- 
gration. Bui, apart from the idea of purpose which the 
thinker brings to bear’ upon them, piere would be no 
notion of development in nature as distinct from regular 
change. It is impossible to think of persons in this way. 
They are ever seekers, striving lor a good which they 
conceive in different ways, but of which they never lose 
sight entirely and which guides their search. They do 
not recognise the mere present as expressing their true 
nature, for they are always straining beyond the present 
alter a goal. If vou may not call a man happy except 
' in a completed life,’ it»is equally true that you cannot 
tell what a man is except his life be complete' — complete, 
not as it is ended by the accident of death, but, as it 
never is completed, by the realisation of its purpose 01- 
ideal. Accordingly, we do not get an adequate under 
standing of the world -which is a world of persons if 
we judge it simply by its manifestations at an> given 
moment or for some limited period of its temporal ex- 
istence. Persons refuse to have their nature estimated 
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by time, for it is deeper than the time in which it is 
4 manifested. We have to take into account what at any 
moment is only an ideal, if there is ground for regarding 
the realisation of that ideal as the completion of person- 
ality. Ideals, accordingly, may he. held to belong to 
reality as much as do the persons whom they express; 
and the problem of understanding reality involves the 
problem of interpreting these ideals and assigning to 
them their appropriate place. 

To sum up. In saving that moral values belong to 
the nature of reality, two things are implied In the 
lirst place, the statement implies an objectivity which 
is independent of the achievements of persons in inform- 
ing their lives with these values, and is even independent 
of their recognising their validity Whether we are 
guided by them or not, whether we acknowledge them 
or not. they have validity : they ought to be our guides. 
This validity differs from the validity of laws of nature, 
inasmuch as the latter do actually express the consti- 
tution of reality in so far as it is material. Moral values 
hold lor p< rsoual life in another way ; they ought to 
enter into its constitution whether they do so or not. 
Their reality has therefore been called imperative 
reality: but the phrase does* not explain anything. 
What is implied so far is that the validity of moral 
values seeing it is not derived from their acceptance 
by the 1 persons for whom they arc valid -must have 
another source.' In some way it must belong to the 
system or order of the. universe. To see how this can 
be, we must look at the second implication of the state- 
ment that moral values belong to the nature of reality. 
Reality, whatever other manifestations it may have, 
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is manifested in persons ; they are part of the real 
universe,-and* they come to form ‘ideas of moral value 
and to some extent to frame their lives in accordance* 
with them.. Their lives are continuous efforts towards 
fulfilment of a purpose or purposes ; and in their attain- 
ment of moral values the nature of persons receives an 
expression which grows in completeness as value is 
realised. That is to say. the objective moral value is 
valid independently of me and my will, and yet is 
something which satisfies mv purpose and completes 
my nature. 

1'his secombiinplicaiion of the statement shows us 
more clearly the way in which value belongs to reality. 
According to the former implication, the value is ob- 
jective. but the kind of being which it possesses is 
conceived as something apart from* the existing uni- 
verse. Hut this second implication of the statement 
brings out a conne.\ion. Values characterise personal 
life as completed or perfected ; they are factors in the 
fulfilment of purpose, and purpose is an essential trait 
of personality. It is possible that they may never 
obtain complete realisation in time. But, even so, they 
will express the limit towards which the nature of 
persons points and presses. In this way tjiey belong 
to the sum total of reality as an existing system. And 
this connexion resembles that of law to fact in the causal 
system, with this difference : that the latter relation is 
exhibited at each instant of time, whereas the realised 
system of values is the limit towards which personal 
life tends in its temporal course. 


16 
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THK UNITY OF REALITY 

1 UK attempt at a division of reality has brought out 
everywhere underlying connexions. The distinct things, 
of which, at a first view, physical reality seems to be 
made up, wore found to be without definite lines of 
separation from one another. They form parts within 
a whole. Without the relations which connect them 
with one another and with tin: whole, there would be 
no things. The relations themselves are within the 
whole; in this sense they are internal relations. And 
if they appear external to particular things, that is be- 
cause, owing to our practical interests and to the limits 
of our imagination, we credit the things with a separate- 
ness which they do not possess. In like manner, the 
relations imply things as their terms ; here also there 
is no complete separation ; and the sciences which deal 
with relations are occupied with one factor of reality 
abstracted from other factors for the purpose of scien- 
tific enquiry. Persons, indeed, have an individuality 
which things do not possess. But their indi\ idualitv 
also is imperfect; it never amounts to independence, 
or complete separation, of one person from others or 
from things ami relations. For its individuality the 
self stands in need of objects and their relations and of 
ot her selves. 1 1 is a growth, never a complete or finished 
entity ; and its growth is determined and furthered by 
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ideals or values which the self recognises as its own 
and yet as transcending its achievement. The§e values, 
therefore, also belong to reality, but not as something 
unconnected with the persons by whom they are to be 
brought into actual existence. 

We are thus driven to the conclusion that the in 
dependence which the special sciences ascribe or seem 
to ascribe to things, to relations, and to persons also, 
is a methodical convention which does not correspond 
exactly with reality'. We cannot know a thing as it is 
if we know it only by itself. What do they know of 
anything who only that thing know ? The particular 
object- whether individual existent or relation is but 
part of the whole ; and there is a radical vice in any 
apparent knowledge of it which do<*^ not allow for its 
connectedness with the whole. Vet, it may be urged, 
how can we know the whole, or even approach a know- 
ledge of it, except by the obvious process of piecing on 
to one another, bit by bit. our cognitions of the parts . J 
If. on the one hand, knowledge ol the parts seems to 
require knowledge of the whole, is it not equally or 
still more obvious, on the other hand, that knowledge 
of the whole must be made up of knowledge of the 
parts ? To this question attention should be given here, 
because its solution bears upon everything that follows. 

Scientific investigation proceeds by the dual process 
of analysis and synthesis. Since the days of (ialil'-o 
this has been the established and recognised method. 
And of the two .processes analysis is the more funda 
mental. We first analyse an object into its elements, 
and then re-construct it synthetically, or show how ii» 
could be re-constructed, out of those elements. There 
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is no doubt that thi.<j double process is essential, and 
that in many cases it is adequate for science and for the 
practical purposes which science serves. Hut the elusive* 
ness of the search for ultimate elements points to the 
conclusion that there are certain limits to its adequacy 
lor a full understanding of what takes place. 

In the first place, the object which we set out by 
analysing is only an arbitral") whole. As a part of the 
universe it is determined by its position relatively to 
other things, and it is in a process of constant change; 
owing to its own action and that of the. environment. 
Science, however, proceeds by limiting its enquiries, 
and scientific manipulation is largely occupied in at- 
tempting to isolate the object of enquiry from the 
disturbing infltiem-e of surrounding forces, and in pre- 
serving constant the influences front which it cannot 
be isolated. Hut time and again it is found that, for a 
satisfactory explanation of the object, a wider view than 
before must betaken of its connexion with other things. 
Scientific advance is often made by concentrating atten- 
tion on minute features of a situation which hail been 
previously discussed at large. Hut it is also sometimes 
due to taking a step in the opposite direction and 
widening the survey. The fitter method, for instance, 
was charai teristic pf the Darwinian revolution ; it arose 
out of an enquiry in which the changes in the organism 
were investigated not simply by themselves but syste- 
matically iu their relation to all the conditions, and to 
the changes in the conditions, of the environment. New 1 
knowledge of the part, namely,' organic development, 
resulted from this knowledge of the wider whole — the 
environment and the organisms it contains. This new 
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knowledge about the organism could not have been 
obtained except by means of knowledge of the environ 
ment. It may be suggested, perhaps, that in this whole 
process, all that happens is that knowledge of one pari 
is added to knowledge of another part. Hut the two 
are investigated together, and the new part introduced 
-the environment is something that contains the first 
part — the organism. It is by means of the wider whole 
that we come to understand the more limited object. 
And there is no point at which we can draw a line and 
say, “ Beyond this, knowledge ol a wider whole, will be 
of no use in helping us to understand the part.” The 
truer our knowledge of the whole even of Reality as 
a v\ hole the more adequate, rcteris paribus, will be our 
understanding of any of its parts. , 

In the second place, owing to the complexity of 
nature, our analysis of any existing object is always 
incomplete, and this incompleteness must affect the 
process of synthesis. An analysis is complete when 
we have discriminated all the parts which enter into 
the composition of the object, when these parts arc 
ultimate units incapable of further analysis, and when 
we have discovered the relations in which these un 
analvsablc parts singly and in their various combinations 
stand to ore another. The inverse process of synthesis 
shows how the parts thus distinguished may lx- n- 
combined in the same relations as before so as to 
re-constitute the whole. An analysis is incomplete if 
any factors have been overlooked in the proves >, or if 
the units in which it terminates are not ultimate. Hut 
an analysis may be adequate for particular purposes# 
scientific or practical, although we have to stop short 
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of the discovery of the ultimate units constituting the 
object and of their ultimate relations, incompleteness 
does not mean falsity. If we were on any grounds to 
discard analysis as giving a false account of reality, we’ 
should have to discard the natural sciences. There are, 
it is true, metaphysical theories which are sometimes, 
understood as having that tendency ; but we are not 
concerned here with these theories nor with the question 
whether they have been correctly interpreted as destruc- 
tive of science. Analysis is assumed as an essential 
instrument in the sciences and in the process of know- 
ledge generally, and that is why some enquiry is necessary 
as to its scope and limits. 

An analysis may be adequate for all apparent pur- 
poses, although it is not safe, to found speculations upon 
it as if it were complete. The discovery of radium, for 
instance, showed the incompletenessof previous analyses 
of the contituents of matter, and had the incidental 
effect of invalidating an earlier calculation of the age 
of the earth founded on the conduction of heat. The 
calculation assumed the completeness of the current 
analyses of matter, so that the power possessed by 
radium of generating heat internally was overlooked. 
A generation ago it might have appeared hyper-critical 
to. have attacked the argument on the ground that there 
might be substances to be reckoned with having pro- 
perties so startlingly new as those of radium. But the 
advance of experimental analysis refuted the underlying 
assumption. In this case one analysis was discredited 
by a more complete analysis. And we are never able 
to say with ’certainty that an analysis of actual existents 
is absolutely complete and can be carried no further. 
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Even if we are confident that npthing of importance 
has been overlooked, we cannot be sure that the dements 
reached are incapable of further analysis. In physical 
science we pass from masses to particles, from particles 
to molecules, from molecules to atoms, from atoms to 
electrons. There we may be content to' rest for the 
present — but only for the present. Atoms served for 
many centuries as the ultimate units to which scientific 
research, though only in a conjectural way, pointed. 
After less than twenty years' familiarity with electrons, 
it is too soon to say that they are ultimate units. Indeed, 
there is no criterion by which we can determine that the 
units we have reached are ultimate units. And we must 
take into account the possibility that there are no ultimate 
units and that matter is infinitely divisible. In this case 
analysis never can be complete ; in the opposite case, 
it never is complete, for we have never any sufficient 
ground for saying that our present units are ultimate. 

Further, analysis discloses not only the parts or 

elements in a whole but also the relations in which 

these parts stand to one another and in virtue of which 

the whole is constituted as it is. Can we sav that know- 

* 

ledge of these relations added to knowledge of the parts 

provides knowledge of the whole ? The question has 

been answered in the affirmative. “ The whole,” it has 

been said’, ‘‘is different from the terms and relations 

taken individually, but it is these parts related. " but 

this assumption, though obvious enough at first sight, 

needs examination. Let us suppose a whole, X. which 

can be analysed exhaustively into three parts, ejements, 

or terms —a, b , c — each of w'hich will have various rela-* 
> 

j 1 Spaulding, The New Realism , p. 2 03. 
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tions to the others. These relations may l>e symbolised 
by R. Is the whole exactly equal to a R£ + a Rr + b Rc ? 
The answer will depend on the kind of whole with 
which we are dealing. If we are dealing with a machine 
or other artificial, whole -a clock, for example — vve can 
separate it into various pieces of metal which are placed 
in certain spatial relations to one another. The mechanic 
can reconstruct it out of these pieces by putting them 
together in their proper relations. There is nothing in 
the dock but the pieces of metal thus related in space. 
It is true that the clock as a whole has certain properties 
which do not belong to the separate parts ; but these 
properties can be predicted by any one who knows 
the parts and their relations and who has sufficient 
mathematics. Ruknature is not limited to mechanical 
sequences which the mathematician can predict. What- 
ever his mathematical skill and however great his 
knowledge of the two separate gases oxygen and 
hydrogen might be, no chemist could have predicted 
that their composition in certain proportions would 
result in a substance with the specific qualities of water. 
In vital and mental processes it is still clearer that 
knowledge, of the parts and of their relations does not 
give knowledge of the nature of the whole. Here we 
are in presence of what Wuncty calls the ‘ principle of 
creative resultants 1 ,’ and we have to wait upon experi- 
ence for our knowledge. The properties of the whole 
can be known only from observation of the behaviour 
of the whole as a whole; analysis does not disclose 
them. Thus the writer already quoted gives a more 

1 Nit tu nv is sc u sch aft und Psychologic (concluding section of the 5U1 
edition of his PhysiohgisJie Psychologic), pp. 1 oK f. s 
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comprehensive definition of the whole : it “ is the parts 
and their properties and the relations relating the parts 
and 'the possibly specific properties of the whole 1 .” 
Now, it is by its properties that we know the thing, 
and, in so far a's analysis fails to reveal the specific- 
properties of the thing, it fails to give us adequate 
knowledge of it. As he says later on, analysis must 
allow “ for a whole which is not merely the sum of its 
parts*.” He seems to think that in this way we must 
“ recognise a non-rational element in nature 9 ." Hut it 
is needless to lay blame on nature. Reason is our in- 
strument for understanding nature ; and nature is not 
less rational because, in our examination of any thing, 
we must have regard to the whole, and may receive 
light from it as well as from its part*. 

These specific properties of the whole are most 
conspicuous when we turn our analysis upon living or 
conscious beings*. Whether in living cell or in conscious 

1 Spaulding, 1'he New Re alls m, p. 161. 

~ J hi/., p. 239. " l fri>l.. p. 241. 

* Kven in the analysis of conceptual objects we are apl on reaching 
the elements to lose the way back to the whole ami to re-gain it only 
by putting into each element the nature ot the whole. The common 
analysis of (conceptual) space is an instance. Prof. Spaulding analyses 
it into the cohcept point and certain relations, among which be In uyn 
ness is fundamental. Betweenness is thus defined : “ A terrn v is between 
two terms x and c with reference to a transitive asymmetrical relation 
R when xR y and yR-.” This relation of betweenness, however, 
holds not only of points in a line but of successive instant-, in line * 
and of successive notes on the scale. Clearly, therefore, as of (our-.«- 
Prof. Spaulding is aware, it does nothing to distinguish spa'** from 
time or even from the succession of musical notes. The differentia 
must therefore begot from the concept points But “ point is, perhaps,* 
indefinable,” he says ( The New Realism, p. 182). Looking forward to 
his analysis of time, one sees that ‘‘ipstant is, perhaps, indefinable” 
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mind, the specific properties what we, mean by ‘life 1 
in the one case, by ‘consciousness’ in the other — 
belong to the whole only and not to the parts or to the 
relations into which we analyse the whole. The parts 
and their relations belong to the whole ; but it is more 
than they ; it possesses properties which belong to it 
not in virtue of these parts but in virtue of the unity 
in which they are found. It is difficult to name this 
principle of unity, for in naming it we tend' to treat it 
as if it were one of the parts of the whole. It is apt to 
be lost in the analytic process, and it is for this reason 
that Goethe criticised the method of the analyst : 

44 WtT will was Lebendig’s erkennen und beschreiben, 

Sucln erst den (rcist herauszutreiben ; 

Darin bat er die Theile in seiner Hand, 

Fchlt leidor nur das gfristige Hand 1 /* 

(p. 190). Now, if both arc indefinable, and if (as is the fact) we have 
no immediate acquaintance with either, how are we to distinguish 
point from instant, space from time? Only if point has already in it 
something that determines it spatially rather than temporarily or 
otheiwise. \n<l this is indeed admitted. Of point he says, 4k it has a 
peculiar quale which can be best defined only in terms of that of - 
1 which it is an element, namely space 5 ’ (p. 182). That is to say, space 
is analysed into elements which can only be defined through 1 itself, 
through the whole. This is seen by the writer who continues, 41 but 
that rnnv be to define the term in a circle and to admit it to be in- 
definable logically. 1 ’ Hut refusal to define the term is not really a way 
out of the difficulty. For unless the spatial quale of point is recognised, 
and the temporal quale of instant , there is nothing to distinguish 
point from instant, and space might have been analysed into the one 
as readily as into the other. 

1 .Ta understand the living whole 

Thfey start by driving out the soul ; 

They count the parts, and when alPs clone, 

Alas ! the spirit -bond is gone. 
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The “spiritual bond” is just {.hat which makes all 
the difference between a collection of parts and a living 
whole. But neither in biology nor in psychology has. it 
been found possible to isolate it, or to “catch it," as 
Hume puts it, without the parts or “perceptions” which 
it possesses. It disappears in analysis. And the conse- 
quent synthesis must share the defects of the analysis: 
for synthesis can deal only with the elements which 
analysis has disclosed. 

It would appear then that, if knowledge is restricted 
to these two complementary processes of analysis and 
synthesis, it has certain limitations which tend to mis- 
lead, and thus to thwart the purpose of knowledge. 
But is it thus restricted ? In our ordinary traffic with 
things we are not limited in this way. We are not 
always engaged either in taking a thing to bits or else 
in putting it together again out of the bits. We have 
or possess the thing first, and may even use it, as a 
whole. And the case of knowledge is similar. Before 
we can analyse an object of knowledge, we must have 
an object of knowledge to analyse. Nor does our know- 
ledge begin (as Locke and Hume thought) with isolated 
elements, which we proceed to put together. It begins 
(as Professor Ward has shown'), with what may be better 
described as a continuum or indefinite whole within 
which we draw r distinctions and note similarities and 
other relations. The necessary antecedent both of 
analysis and of synthesis is an immediate consciousness 
of an 'object which awaits distinction and definition, but 
which — seeing that analysis reveals it as a connected 
manifold — may be described as a whole, however vague 
* Art. ‘ Psychology,’ En:y. Brit., 9th ed. (1886). p. 42 h. 
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and indefinite our perception of its structure. The same 
order may be traced in scientific work. The chemist, 
for example, receives his compound as a whole, and has 
some knowledge of it as a whole, before he proceeds to 
test and analyse it by his exact methods. Here, there- 
fore, in the region of ordinary experience, we have an 
instance of a knowledge of things as wholes ; and this 
knowledge is a condition antecedent both to analysis 
and to synthesis. It may also have a still more important 
function as their supplement. 

Attention hits been recently drawn by Dr Merz' to 
the importance of this view' of the ‘together’ or ensemble 
of things, lb: has pointed out that it was anticipated 
by Goethe anil Comte, and he has connected its promi- 
nence in hiter thought with tin' widening of biological 
ideas due to Darwin. To describe this attitude, and at 
the same time to bring out its contrast with the attitudes 
of analysis and synthesis, he has adopted the Platonic 
term synopsis. Analysis sunders a thing into its ele- 
ments ; synthesis puts these elements together again ; 
s) uopsis views the thing as a whole. Synopsis is some- 
thing more as w r ell as something less than synthesis. 
Synthesis gives us a whole or perhaps only a collection 
- each part of which is distinguishable, and has been 
distinguished ; synopsis contemplates a W'hole of which 
the parts mav not be distinct. Only analysis can render 
them distinct ; and, as we have seen, analysis is in danger 
of losing something in the process — not merely by in- 
complete enumeration of the elements, but by oversight 
of the principle of unity, which itself is not one element 

1 A History of European Thought in the Xindeenth Century, 
vo\. Ill, pj>. M )2 ft., vol. i\, pp. 431 ft' 
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;im6ng others. Now synthesis is the making of a whole 
out of the elements which analysis yields; consequently, 
any defect in the analysis is carried over into the syn- 
thesis, so that the so-Called synthesis is often a mere 
collection and not truly a whole, because the unity has 
been lost sight of in the analysis'. This defect synopsis 
does not lie under, because it is not dependent upon an 
antecedent analysis. 

At the same time there is no necessary opposition 
between synopsis and analysis. The view. of the whole 
may be retained, although the parts within that whole 
are given distinctness and their relation to one another 
is noted. Analysis is hostile to the synoptic view or\ly 
when we regard the parts, which analysis discovers and 
renders prominent, as making up thp whole and equiva- 
lent to it. that is, when we forget the limitations of 
analysis. 11 we keen these limitations in mind, then by 
" holding the parts in our hand," that is, hy analysis, we 
shall ) et not lose sight of the “spiritual bond” which 
unites them, and our view of the whole our synopsis 
-will become clearer and more adequate. 

This union of a view of the whole with command of 

1 (')>. F. H. Itradlcy, Essays on Truth and Reality, p. j 76 : “At 
any moment my actual experience, however relational its contents, is 
in the end non-relational. No analysis into relations and terms can 
ever exhaust its nature or fail in the end to belie its essence. What 
analysis leaves for ever outstanding is no mere residue, but is a vital 
condition of the analysis itself. Everything which is got into the form 
of an object implies still the felt background against which the object 
comes, and, 'further, the whole experience of both feeling arid object 
is a non-relational immediate felt unity. The entire relational con- 
sciousness, in short, is experienced as falling within a direct awareness. 
This direct awareness is itself non-relational.” 
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the details within it is perhaps most conspicuous in* the 
realm of creative art. Artists do not often reveal the 
secrets of their mental processes. But there is a letter 
ascribed to Mozart which giveS a remarkable account 
of the manner of his musical composition. “ Theques- 
„ tion is how my art proceeds in writing and working out 
great and important matters. 1 can say no more than 
this, for I know no more and can come upon nothing 
further. When 1 am in good form and have, good sur- 
roundings, as in travelling in a carriage, or after a good 
meal or a walk, and at night when I cannot sleep, then 
thoughts come to me best and in torrents. Whence and 
how I know not, and of this can say nothing. Those 
which please me I keep in my head and hum them ajoud, 
as others have told me. Holding this fast, one follows 
another (as if a fresh ingredient were needed to make 
a pasty), then counterpoint, then the sound of different 
instruments, etc. That tires the mind, provided I am 
not disturbed ; then it increases, and I enlarge it with 
greater and greater clearness, and the thing becomes 
almost complete in my head, even when it is a long 
piece, so that afterwards I can comprehend it in my 
mind at a glance (as one does a beautiful picture or a 
beautiful person), and not bit after bit, as it is heard 
Hater on in imagination, but as simultaneous. That is 
now a treat ! All the finding and making now pass 
before me only as in a beautiful strong dream. But the 
'•over-hearing, thus all together, is still the best. What 
has thus come about 1 do not easily forget, and perhaps 
this is the best gift our God has given me. When it 
afterwards comes to writing, I take out of the bag of 
my brain, what had previously been gathered into it. 
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Then it gets pretty quickly put down on paper, being 
strictly, as was said, already perfect, and generally in 
much the same way as it was in my bead before 1 .” 

The process as here presented is from particulars 
to the whole and from the whole back again to par- 
ticulars. It begins with details, coming how or whence 
the artist knows not, and it ends with the finished com- 
position written out note by note on paper. But the 
best of the artist’s experience is neither in the first 
suggestions nor in the writing out, but between these 
two stages, when all seems heard together and the 
whole is comprehended at a glance ; and, by his compo- 
sition, he helps others to share his experience. Perhaps 
the method of other artists is similar. They express 
themselves through the details of line or colour or 
word ; but their expression is controlled by an idea of 
the whole in which the many are seen as one. Theirs is 
the higher vision described in the metaphysical poet's 
address to the soul : 

When wilt thou shake off this IVdantery, 

Of being taught by sense, and Fantasie? 

Thou look’st through spectacles ; small things suenie great 
Below ; But up unto the watch-towre get, 

And sec all things despoyl'd of fallacies : 

Thou shalt not peepe through lattices of eyes, 

Nor heave through labyrinths of cares, nor learne 
By circuit, or collections to diseeme. 


' Mozarts Brtife, ed. I- Nohl, 2nd ed., pp. 443 4. (I am indebted 
to Prof. J. A. Smith for the reference.) The editor explains that the 
letter as a whole is not genuine, but he has adnfitted it to his book 
because it contains “certain valuable expressions of Mo/yri on his 
art” (p. 441 n.). 
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Philosophers are divided on the question whether 
this synoptic view is$ to be recognised as a valid atti- 
tude of thought. It is often ignored and sometimes 
definitely rejected. Descartes, for example, formulated a 
postulate concerning knowledge which seems to exclude 
its validity. “ All knowledge,” he said 1 , “ is of the same 
nature throughout and consists solely in combining what 
is self-evident.” His idea of a philosophical system 
seemed to be that it consisted of a long series of propo- 
sitions of which the first was self-evident and the logical 
connexion of each of the others with the immediately 
preceding proposition equally evident. Mathematical 
demonstration was his standard and exemplar of every 
kind of proof. Now mathematical method depends upon 
a preliminary abstraction by which concepts are formed 
which are taken as the objects upon which its reasonings 
are directed ; its legitimate application to reality will 
therefore depend on the degree in which its abstract 
concepts express the nature of reality. In carrying out 
his method Descartes started from an immediate con- 
crete experience -his clear consciousness of himself as 
a thinking being. He decided that his conviction of 
his own existence depended on this clear consciousness, 
and he then proceeded to the generalisation that what- 
ever could be (thus) clearly thought was true. Along 
with this general principle (and other general principles 
which it was supposed to vindicate) went an abstract 
view of the experience from which he started. The 
essence of the self was identified with thought, and 
similarly the essence of matter was identified with 
• ^ 

1 Regulft cui direct tone m ingenii , xii ; Philosophical Works , transk 
llaklarto and Koss, vol. 1, p. 47. Cp. above, p. 10. 
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extension. Upon these definitions all his reasonings 
depend , and only if die definitions are adequate can a 
tryc account of reality be reached by his method. Even 

* if his general principles and his reasonings are valid, it 
remains' to be shown that the definitions adequately 
express the nature of what really exists and not merely 

* some one quality of it selected more or less arbitrarily ; 
and if this can be shown it will not be by the same kind 
of reasoning as he uses to link up his concepts once 
tht y have b< en formed. It will require an insight into 
the nature of the concrete expencnte from which the 
start was made , as ahead) shown this insight will be 
imperii ct if it depends solely on analysis, and the 
final synthesis of experience. as a whole will share this 
imperfet non 

It is in justifying then view of experience, or of 
reality, as a whole that many othi r thinkers have recog- 
nised the validity o r the attitude of thought here called 
synoptic I he term is domed from Plato, and it de- 
scribes the view of reality reatht d by vov s or reason as 
contrasted with that take n by Sidvtna or understanding. 
I he same conception is to be found in Spinoza’s dis- 
tinction of mentia inlut/iva from ratio, and m the 
distinction between Reason and Understanding which 
was drawn by Kant and his successors, especially 
Schelling md Hegel and which was popularised m 
this country by Coleridge* , at the present day it r* 
appears in M. Ilergson’s doctrine of Intuition which, 
as a mode of knowledge, he opposes to Analysis and in 
general to intellect. The synoptic attitude has been ip 
some respects differently conceived by these think* rs ; 
and their greatest divergence from one another lies in 

»7 
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their views concerning the relation of Reason or In- 
tuition to Understanding or the process of reasoning. 
For the most part it is regarded as complementary, to 
the understanding; and this is the classical view, from 
Plato onwards. M. Bergson, however, takes a different 
\ iew. 

In the theory of M. Bergson the contrast between 
intelligence and intuition is made fundamental. And 
this contrast, as he draws it, has two characteristics : the 
doctrine of the practical nature of intelligence, and 
the assimilation of intuition to instinct. W ith regard to- 
the former doctrine it may be allowed that the under- 
standing of nature has for its original purpose the control 
of nature, and that intelligence is strengthened and 
sharpened by the constant pressure of practical needs 
and by experience of the advantages got from under- 
standing them But this relation between theory and 
practice does not necessitate the pragmatic explanation 
that the truth of the theory simply consists in its prac- 
tical utility. The correspondence between theory and 
practice can also be explained on the view that the 
knowledge pioves itself useful in its applications because 
it is true: the utility does not make it true; its truth is 
the ground of its utility . The former explanation is open 
to the fatal objection that it tends to discredit itself; 
for, according to it, the truth of the view that truth 
consists in utility must consist in the utility of this view. 
It would be difficult to show any practical utility whicl} 
the explanation possesses ; but if w r e did succeed in 
^howipg such utility, it would be formulated in yet 
another "proposition, whose truth again would have to 
< onsist in some practical end supposed to be served by 
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it, and so on indefinitely. But if the truth of the propo- 
sition does ‘not consist m or dt pend upon its utility . 
then we may hold that its utility depends upon its truth, 
it is useful because it expresses reality or real relations 
in the form of know ledge, and this brings them within 
the tange, and possibly within the power, of the human 
mind. ’Hence the practical uses of knowledge do not, 
as the pragmatists hold, constitute its truth; nor do 
they, as M. Bergson has it, interfire with its claim to 
truth. Our interest in practical issues may and often 
does limit the extent and scope of our knowledge; but, 
so far from being an indication of error, their utility in 
practice is in some degree a \ erification and guarantee 
of the tiuth of inti Uectual propositions, for it shows that, 
so far as these jjractic.il issut s go they hold for the 
actual nature of the world with which we are in contact. 

It is because he holds the intellect to be subservient 
to jiractice in contact with the jihysical world that M 
'Bergson regards it as untrustworthy as a guide to truth. 
Insight into reality is attained, he thinks, only by the 
process of intuition which he contrasts with intellu t 
and assimilates to instinct 1 . Now, instinct is not less 
but more jiractical than intellei t, not h*ss but more und« 1 
the thrall of the material emironment. Intellect m.t\ 
emancipate itself from this thraldom; but instinct nc \< r 
does. It always manifests itself in movement I In 
motor tendency is not all that there is in instinct , but its 
? charac teristic is that the movement follows directly ujjoii 
the perception, without being preceded by any idea 
^either of the movement itself or of its end. ft is this 
‘idea of the end which distinguishes intellectual u< tivity , 

1 IJ /'.volution creatriie, p. 192 
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and thus opens the way ior comparison of ends" afld 
control of movements; and ultimately for the* emanci-* 
pation of the intellect from its bondage to matter— an 
emancipation Much instinct could not achieve without 
ct using to be instinct and taking on the nature of 
intelh 1 1. 

I he way in which we form an idea of reality as a 
whole cannot be assimilated to the working of instinct. 
Lv< n to describe it us intuitive may be misleading, for 
the te nil has avfrkward associations f or a whole school 
of thinkc i s intuition implie sun opposition to < spent nee, 
and this opposition must be avoided for our \iew of 
ultimau nnhty will not Ik* independent of expedience, 
am more than it is of reasoning, in its constiuction. 
With the same philosophers and with others, tilt term 
Indicate s a spontaneity of thought which can be admit- 
t< d only with two qualifications that givt n factois are 
always icquircd iq»on which this spontaneous activity 
mu\ opciati, and that thought is never in any' case 
entin 1\ passive \ct an lnduation of the nature of 
th.it winch we seelc may r be found in the immediate 
•knowle dge which we have in sense-perception and in 
the consciousness ol our own lift Immediate know- 
ledge is indeed never knowledge of a complete whole*, 
but neithci is it knowledge of an exactly cltfincx! and 
isolated pait Its object is always a continuum, which 
is not absolute 1\ marked off fiom everything < lse, which 
defies exhaustive an dysis into its elements and which 
is not adequate ly reconstructed by a synthesis of these 
elements. At the outset of knowledge, therefore, we 
hAve acquaintance with something more than the dis'- 
tinguishable parts into which we afterwards analyse the 
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9 thing knowR. This knowledge, resembles vision, not 
discourse ; and in this respect our final metaphysical 
idea will be like it. It will be a view of the world 
mediated indeed by reasons, but itself. more compre- 
hensive than those reasons; and it will possess the 
wholeness of the immediate intuition. 

What is it that chiefly interests us in a philosopher ? 
asked Williapi Janus; and he answered that it is not 
his arguments but his vision, what he sees in the world 
or what he sees the world as being, not the logical steps 
by which he professes to haw leached that vision. 
“ A philosophy is the expre ssion of a man’s intimate 
charactei, and all definitions ol the universe are but the 
clelibc lately adopted reactions of human characters upon 
it 1 ." To much the same effect is tin definition which 
, Mr Bradley has casually thrown out, “ Metaphysics 
is the finding of bad reasons tor what we believe upon 
instinct .” 1 hese are obiUrdicta,A nd their precise terms 
should not be sc rutinised too cut lously. But they do 
not stand alone. In one ot his latest writings, if not his 
very latest, Louc gave expression to a similar view m 
describing the motives which had determined his own 
life-work. “ Philosophy is always a piece of life, ’ In 
said, and “ except in rare eases, a prolonged pliilo 
sopl.ical labour is nothing c lse hut the iltempt to justifv 
scientifically a fundamental view of things which has 
been adopted in early life'.” The vision is deeper and 
'more permanent than the scientific apparatus bv which 

1 VV. James, A Pluralutu Universe, p. 20 
* Appearance and Reality, p. xiv. 

‘ Philosophy in the last forty years,’ O>ntempont>\ Revirp, 
January 1880, p. 137. 
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it is described or defended. Hence a philosopher like," 

Berkeley may spend his life in the service of a vision „ 
fthich has been shown to him in boyhood. But the . 
early or intuitive apprehension of the truth seen is 
not the essential point. What is of chief importance is 
the distinction between the concrete view 6f a whole, 
which must resemble vision or imagination, and the 
connexions which we seek to discover by reasoning 
between the parts or elements in a whole. And 1 think 
that it is this distinction that is mainly in view when a 
philosopher contrasts reason with understanding or in- 
tuition with analysis. The philosophical synopsis is a 
process in which imagination is called in to construct a 
new intuition, based on the facts and connexions laid 
bare by analysis, but imitating the togetherness or 
wholeness of perception. 

In knowledge of self we have the leading example 
of that view of an object as a whole which has been 
distinguished from the complementary processes of 
analysis and synthesis. "There is one reality, at least," 
says M. Bergson, “which we all seize from within, by 
intuition and not by simple analysis. It is our own 
personality in its flowing through time- -- our self which 
endures. \\ e may sympathise intellectually with nothing 
else, but we certainly sympathise with our own selves'.” 
Only, it is hardly «orrect to call this process sympathy, 
for it is an experience which is deeper than sympathy, 
seeing that it is not dependent ^n any reference to 
another. ,It is an apprehension which is immediate— 
which is lived in the moment that it is known, although 
1 Introduction to AifiafkjtsicS) Epgk tr. t p* 8, 
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it 'is preserved in memory and. clarified by reflexion, 
jin this immediate knowledge of the self we find the two 
marks of wholeness which art absent from anal) sis 
and its results. The pathologist may distinguish «md 
eitutm rate the factors present at any moment in eon 
suoustiess. The special sensations which form the 
medium lor our connexion with the external world, the 
organic sensations due to bodil) conditions, the impulses 
and desires which prompt to action, the feelings of 
v pleasure or pain which give tone to each changing 
state*, the succ< ssion of images, the connexion of ideas, 
the mode of thought these ma\ be described; but we 
an aWart that the whole is not told All such descrip- 
tions arc* gc in ral , the \ ai i not minute 1 nough to remit r 
the concn tc individuality <>l <>ur lift in tve ry account, 
howt \er complc tc , some elemc ills ol the retd state are 
lacking , tin analysis is nc\» r quite exhaustive R\en 
if it is hix own mental state tli.it the psychologist is 
analysing he is aware that his analytical knowledge* falls 
short of his immediate expc n< nc < th< re is more in his 
life than t hen is in his analysis of it 
> In this 1 e.spect thciefnic, the immediate conscious 
ness or intuition of x< II has more claim to be* regard' <1 
.is a whole than all the < lc nvnts taken together which 
anal) sis h. s discovered 111 it And there* is something 
ejse. of far gieater moment, which the analysis must 
always fail to give. This is more difficult to natm . lor 
in naming it we are apt to speak of it as if it \\c r> one 
element amongst the others. But it ma\ Ik* eh wrilxd 
as the s» nse ol life or the sense of self. It y- nc>t one 
factor amongst others- such as sensation or impulse or 
feeling. For it is something through which .ell these* 
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are — through which they 1 ' have being. And it is through 
it that each person has his own individual jieing and nO| 
Other, so that my perception of this sound, say, is entirely 
distinct from yours, even although the most perfect 
analysis can find no dissimilarity betweeq their respdc- 
. tive contents. Thus all the parts which the Analysis 
distinguishes are really in a whole, and the whole is in 
till the parts. The “spiritual bond," as Goethe calls it, 
is there, but the analyst does not notice it. 

At the same time the method of analysis is hot 
necessarily hostile to the attitude which looks at the 
whole. Analysis brings out into relief dements which 
are in the whole and are important for understanding^ 
the whole. There is a danger, of course, of seeing only 
the elements, of regarding them as separate or hide-- 
pendent, 'and of thinking that they make tip the whole. 
But,- if we avoid this danger and never lose sight of 
the spiritual bond through which the elements are real 
ami one, then our view of the whole is elucidated and 
its detailed content is recognised without its unity or’ 
reality being fost sight of. Even self- knowledge gains 
in fulness and adequacy by this analysis, that is, by the 1 * 
analysis of the psychologist. This is particularly the ’ 
case with regard to those factors in the mental life • 
which bring it into contact with its environment. For 
they -lie on the circumference of the self, as it were, 
where self meets other ; and analysis always deals most 
easily with the region which lies nearest to the surface 
or circumference : its difficulties increase in pe.netrating 
into the inner life; in the centre it is always at a loss; 
for when- edit r$ or subject is reached there is nothing 
further to- analyse, and the mere analyst is tempted to-* 
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spy that there is nothing there «tt all. Now the self is 
tp continual process of growth ; its content expands 
and is modified, and its powers develop in this process 
The growth of the self comes with experience, and its 
occasioning cause is contact and traffic with the world 
of things and other selves Here, therefore, in the 
changes whiefi arise at the periphery or circumference 
<jf the self, analysis is most < tfectne in displaying the 
new content, and we are most dependent upon it lot 
forming an adequate idea of sill Anal) sis n\ay thus 
.contribute new elements to tin idea of the whoh , 
though th< so « leim nts are nothing apart from the 
“spiritual I »ond " that unifies the in 

The idea of sill is founded upon immediate,' espett 
cnee of self as a unity or whole of conscious life Wi 
’do not ajpioach it from the outside we ha\e inside 
aequamtaia e btcuise we art it Ihit our knowlc dge of 
an) thing else even of othei s<l\e> has a differert 
starting-point. It too is foundc d upon immediate e\ 
pcrience , hut this immediate experience of an othc 1 
can 011I) he of the aspect or ade of that other which 
comes into contact with our own life “ \o one,’ said 
Tec him', “cm stand at one al the outside* and at tie 
inside of the same thing 1 herefoie c.m*no mind 
t directly perce-ive anothn. Our ktftiwlidge of otln 1 
men starts from the same point as knowledge of in im 
mate things, that is to sa) . it is mediated and condition! d 
h\ sc nse- perception. Hence- the difficulty of int< rpte 
tation. The primitive int< lligencc , both of the ran md 
of the individual, tends to look Upon every otly 1 thing 

1 Eltmettte fit r l\ychofh\^ik ) tol i t p 4 , Cp ( » H. N-vy. s, 
Problems if Lift, and Mind, voi ir, p 481 
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as if it were a self ; jt is animistic, and interprets^ the. 
other in the likeness of its own self. Even the mature 

4' 

intelligence may for a moment take the cunningly 
devised image of a man for a human being, though the 
mistake is easily remedied by observing the way in, 
which the object reacts to a stimulus. But the possi- 
bility of making a mistake, and of correcting the mistake 
by observing details, shows that our knowledge of the 
inner life of another starts from and depends upon 
the expressions of that life as they come before us in 
perception. 

1 lence, if we compare our idea of an other self with 
the idea of our own self, differences are apparent. 
Both are founded upon immediate experience: but in 
the one case the immediate experience is of our inner 
life itself : in the other case it is only of the outward' 
expressions of an inner life. In both cases, however, 
we are trying to arrive at an idea of an inner life, so 
that immediate data help us much further in the one 
cast: than in the other. In the case of the alien self, wh 
have to depend upon data of sense-perception, as we 
have not to depend upon them in self-knowledge. These 
data of sense-perception, indeed, are not apprehended 
as isolated or distinct units ; their distinctness is due to 
'our own processes of abstraction and analysis ; and 
there is, of course, always a danger that some important 
elements may be overlooked in our analysis. But the 
other and greater danger in analysis -the danger of 
overlooking the principleof wholeness or unity-— does 
not aris.e,here. And it dfoes not emerge as a danger 
simply because the principle of unity or spiritual bond 
does not reside there at all among the external phenol 
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^nena open to our, observation. The unity of the other 
•ielf, was not present m $he immediate experience from 
which 'we started, which was of the nature of sense- 
*perception ; it is an inner principle hid from the imme- 
diate observation of any other mind. 

’ How then can we pass from these immediate ex- 
ternal data, which we ball the expressions of another 
self or mind, to an idea of that self or mind ? To do so 
an interpretative conception is needed, such as out; owm 
sfelf-experience supplies us with. »By its means w’e make 
,th,e attempt, by a kind of imaginative insight, to view 
,the process from the inside as it is for the self expressed 
in it. And to this method we may, with Bergson, apply 
the term intuition , and say that it requires sympathy. 
“ By intuition." he says, “ is meant the kind of intel- 
lectual sympathy by which one places oneself within 
an object in order to coincide with what is unique in it 
and consequently inexpressible 1 .” 

In passing from the data 6f perception to an inter- 
pretation of the other self, one or other of two methods 
mhy be followed. We may start from, the various data 
in which it is expressed and which our analysis has 
: discriminated, and taking each distinguishable part in 
turn try to find for it its subjective correspondent — 
U^klea, motive, desire, emotion, or the like— -and out of 
' these put together ‘synthetically some sort of idea of the 
.other self as a whole. This way is common enough, 
k*buf it seldom" leads to anything like adequate- unde.r- 
f standing. And yet it does not avoid the use of inter- 
pretative conceptions, although it keeps so closely to 
; , .the elements of the analysis. For each of these elements 
1 Introduction to Metaphysics , p. 6. 
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it has to sock an interpietation in other terms than* 
those first presented a mental meaning for the external* 
expression And tjiese mental meanings whether ideas 
or dtsiHs or feelings cannot be rendered clearly in-* 
t<*lli>*ibl<* unless we can pie rce to the inner principle 
th it d< tei mined them l*'oi e*ach factor in the expres- 
sion a fresh reference is made tb tin mental side , and' 
th< icsultant idea of the otlirr man’s mind or character 
is ,i composite product of these \ artous intcrpret.itions 
ol ptituul 11S‘ 

lhit it is not thus that the m »n ol sj mpathc tic genius 
iindu stands* othc rs. He plans himself imaginatively 
within tlu others self, he sc ms to take the others 
plan , to see c ve rvthing from his point of % ic v\ to think 
his thoughts and share his feelings and desues 'I he 
lot me i and more conventional attitude starts with e^h 
i \K rnal e xpiession in turn, and k( c ping to it tries to 
look inwatcl towards what is happening lx low the sui- 
fac< Hie litter attitude also takes its stait from the 
external expression; but the ge mus of s) mpatliy con- 
st ,ts m i ■'Wilt change of point of view • the obstiVtr 
n ise s to be i mcie observer, and becomes in thought 
wh.it he obsetus takes his bearings afre sh to suit the' 
ne w position and looks at things from the other nun’s 
angle In doing so he obtains an understanding of the* 
character me! ce induct of another which is impossible 
to the obseiver who restricts himself to noting eachi 
separate ict in 1 speculating about us rhotive At the 
Sibne time the man of sympathetic genius cannot dis- ! 
pense .with evidence His most brilliant insight is 
always of tlu nature' of hypothesis* it lus^not behind 
it the immediate expericne e of what he seeks to under- 
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stand, which everyone his in the case of self-knowledge. 
^Consequently,* it must submit to ’constant testing by 
Empirical data — by the facts,- old and new, which con- 
stitute the external manifestation of the inner life which 
he studies. . * 

i 

. .. The further an object is removed in character from 
the nature'* of the observer himself' the greater are his 
difficulties in interpreting .its inner life by this process 
of intellectual sympathy. Hence the risk of failure 
when ’we try to catch the elusive ’spirit of the time,’ 
*to put ourselves at the mental point of view of children 
or of prehistoric man, or to understand tht? inner.life of 
animals or plants. I lere — especially in dealing with 
primitive man and with sub-human life- -there is call 
for imagination, not only to appreciate the different 
conditions of the environment but also to enter into the 
different modes of subjective or organic re-actron. When 
the attempt to understand from the inside was extended 
to the realm of inorganic things, thinking easily de- 
generated into the empty scholasticism of attributing 
potencies to things, although these potencies were 
only abstract terms for describing the physical process. 
I question altogether the right to attribute an inner 
side to ’inorganic things, and 1 do so on the grounds 
/..that there is no direct evidence for it and that they 
have no permanent individuality of their own. The 
case of plant life is different : here there js obviously 
an individual jwith an inner aspect. But the attempt 
„ sympathetically to understand a life which is without 
^Consciousness or $nv kind of feeling is so difficult, that 
we are often forced to describe this life in term's which 
^have a clear meaning for us only when they imply 
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consciousness, and then to admit that nevertheless ther^ 
is no evidence of-thfi presence of consciousness. Even 
for tlv higher regions of animal life, our interpretation 
is based upon the human consciousness, and we are 
probably unable to determine exactly the kind of 
modification of our own consciousness which would 
be required in order to make it a trustworthy guide 
for understanding any given type of sub-human life. 

These considerations all point to tnt conclusion 
that the synoptic view of reality or of any portion of it 
cannot be allowed to work alone without danger to the 
truth of its conceptions. It must show that its inter- 
pretation is accurate by' submitting to empirical tests - 
by its ability to give a coherent account of those facts 
which it is the business of the analytic understanding 
to exhibit in detail. This is necessary when we seek 
to understand any particular object. It is also necessary 
if our purpose is to form some idea of reality as a whole. 

So far, in illustrating and defending the synoptic view,' 
I have been dealing chiefly v th certain finite objects 
The objects selected have been those to which a being- 
for-self, and thus an inner life may be ascribed ; and it 
has been contended that to understand them as wholes, 
we must seek to penetrate to that inner life so that we 
may reach the unity which makes into elements of a 
whole what, judged from the outside only, would be 
taken as merely parts among which certain regularities, 
may be discovered. But it has also to be pointed, out 
that these finite centres of being are not self-sufficient.* 
Their Mature is not simply unrolled from within? it, 
grows and is formed by means of -experience and .ini 
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interaction with the environment. No view of the finite 

individual can be adequate which* does not follow out 
its connexions with its environment ; no view can be 
trusted at all which neglects them entirely. As was 
previously remarked, the greatest advance in the general 
theory of biology which has been made since the time 
ol Aristotle, wa; connected with laying increased stress 
on the imp' nee of studying the environment of 
organic life it« order to understand the organism. We 
must not restrict attention to the finite individual as if 
ii w<*re an independent unit: we most also have a view 
' > 1 : wider whole to which it la longs. 

A e start \\«th the self. But the content of the self 
are r<- its c^or-ience. Paradoxical as it may seem, 
\ *m’ external observer who could’ think of 

e ■ uali.v this content as mere ' ment.l modifications.’ 
. ,e subj ct it has a meaning which points beyond 
..! »solf and, as it increases, brings him more and more 
1 i.-> relation with other things. As Spinoza says, “the 
.nind understands itself better the more things it under- 
•>ta..d:’ it nature’.” It is characteristic of Spinoza to 
r,gurd this connexion of tniiul with its environment as 
understanding simply, and to lay exclusive stress upon 
the natural objects w Inch it knows. But it is unnecessary 
' to follow him in these restrictions. The self finds itself 
in presence of surrounding reality, and has to make its 
own wav in it as well as to form ideas about it. It A 
confronted with something that is both an obstacle to its 
activity and also the medium in and v through which its 
purposes can be realised. It comes also to recognise an 

1 De inte/lecfus tmendatione ; Optra, ed. Van Vlotenand I And, 

; vol. I (1882), p. 13. 
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objective order- -or laws of nature- to which it fnust 
conform and upon v^hich it can depend. Further it is 
const ions of itself as one amongst others of the same 
kind, all living in the same objective world of matter 
and law. There is no moment in its career at which it 
is independent of these other selves any more than a 
time at which it is independent of the external world;, 
and there is no part of its mental content which is intel- 
ligible altogether apart from them. And finally the self 
is conscious of an objective order of values, which de- . 
termine what ought to be sought and avoided and thus 
give direction to the real turns upon external nature and 
other selves in which life i (insists 

All these are features in the environment of the' 
sell; and a comprehensive view of man must take 
at count of him as a factor in this larger whole. Is it 
[icssible to gain any view of this whole which shall be . 
not .1 mere addition of bit to bit of experienced tact, but 
an understanding of it as a whole- a synopsis ? This, 
is out question. It has been answered in many different 
wavs, and the answers often diverge according to the 
|K>rtion of experience on which the emphasis is laid. 
The met hanical theory gives an answer which, perhaps 
without injustice, maybe described as external, assuming 
the sens< object, or something of the nature of matter’ 
behind it, as the sole ultimate reality. Intellectualist 
systems look upon the understanding which reveals the 
secrets of things as being at the same time their essential 
nature. Hut ethical values also belong to the system of 
reality ; and a comprehensive’ view must include them 
anibshdw their place in the whole. 
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• THE INTERPRETATION OF REALITY 

< 

* 

I Nescience and philosophy, and indeed in discourse of 
every kind, we are concerned with our experience. We. 
are thinking about it or its issues or its conditions. And 
we speak of the purpose of our thought as being to 
<Ie*»ciibe or explain or interpret its object. The use* Of 
these different terms indicates* differences in our way 
of thinking or in the end which that thinking seeks 
to achieve. Put the differences are. not marked with 
any accuracy, and in common usage the terms are apt 
trt overlap ; nor is there any accepted definition of their 
exact signification. An attempt may be made, however, 
to fix their meanings as nearly as possible and in 
particular to bring out the nature of the process of 
interpretation. 

A famous argument begins with tin- supposition 
that, in crossing a heath, a man finds a watch” upon the 
ground and proceeds to ask himself how it came to be 
, tWbre. The argument has served its purpose and need 
<^not be repeated ; but the illustration may be' used again. 
'Let us suppose that the traveller has never seen a wan h 
^before.* What arc the things which h6 will seek to find 
*out about it? He observes its shape and size, the case 
and glass and dial ; he opens it and sees the internal 
, thfechanism, each part of which and the relative jx>si lions 
, of the parts may be'examined by him. He identifies the 

u 18 
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* different metals, Other examples of which may be sup- 
posed already known to him ; he observes the movements \ 
of the spring and wheels, and, continuing his examin&ioq, 
finds that the hands on the 'dial are also in motion and > 
that their movements correspond in a regular way wijh; 
the motion of the parts inside the case. The record of. 
this examination, or of any portion of it, is a description* 
of the watch. The description may be more or less 
complete and more or less oxait. The>primary form of 
description is an account which will enable u.s to form 
a iu< ntal picture, or image of the object, so that we may 
be able to identify it at . sight. Even this purpose may - 
not be easily achieved when two or more objecis re- 
semble one another closely. A very minute examination 
might be required to distinguish two blades of grass or 
two watches turned out at the same factory. Always 
our descriptions of objects are only approximately com - 1 
pl< te. Besides, completeness may not be our ideal, nor 
the distinction of this object from others like it *our 
purpose. Our traveller, for instance, may be interested , 
in the different metals whicluhe finds in the watch and i 
his description of it may be an account of the parts of 
brass cuul st« el and silver or gold which it contains, the^r 
shape and weight. Or he may be more particularly 
interested in the movements which he observes and be^ 
inay arrive at a highly abstract account of them whtcly 
so far as he can-see, describes w'hat actually' takps place 
and can yet be set forth in precise mathematical formulae^ 
Further experience will show him that the mechapism 
of the -watch, instead of distinguishing this particular 
object, is common to a number of other, objects whicli 
he afterwards meets with. $v»ch a description dogs not 
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! avn at completeness, thoqgh it does aim at-exactness. 
it is abstract in so far as ’it disregards the qualities 
qf the material substances present and is restricted to 
their movements, and it is general in that it is equally 
applicable to an indefinite number of other instances. 

When an explanation, rather than a description, is 
asked for, the question can usually be put* in the form 
not What is it that is there? but How did it corfte 
about? Our traveller, for example, may ask how the 
watch came to be where it was found, and he may be 
satisfi(d with the answer that it was dropped by a pre- 
\ ious passer-by in a cartless att< nipt to return it to his 
pocket This is the cause of its ly mg on the heath, and 
the cause is accepted as a sufficient explanation. Or he 
may ask how the hands come to mote as they do, ‘‘and 
ht may be sati&fieij when he finds out that they are con- 
'ntctqd with the internal* mechanism in such a way that 
the winding of the watch issues in a series of movements 
which determine the position ol the hands on the dial. 
Hue again the cause is given and accepted as the 
; i xplanation 

, According to this view a description tells , simply 
'What there is and what is happening, whereas an ex- 
planation traces events to their causes. 'I he discovery 
of the ijause Would thus give the diffc dentin which marks 
ijpff an explanation from a dtsci ipdon. But, when w< 
tpfcess farther this method of drawing the distinction w <■ 
t are faced with the difficulty of determining the natun of 
a dUuse, JNow the term * cause,’ as commdnly defint d fo? 
’'the purposes oji scientific investigation, signifies nothing 
Itnore than a certain uniform sequence, ol* order. The 
explanation therefore wquld seem to be* simply a gene - 

18 i 
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ralised description ; and thq only distinction between^ 
description and explanation will be that in the latter 
the* < v ent is classified or shown to be a particular 
instam c of a general rule which holds of all similar 
instanu s in like conditions The explanation consistsin 
a icfc rente to the general formula, valid for many other 
< ,is< s under which the partii ulai t vent maj be brought. 
Fins view is the basis of the descriptive theor) of 
scuiiulu concepts. Jt is not nccessarj to examine it 
hi r< but it agrees with what has been already suel* 
as to the interest of science bung in the gent ral or 
linnet sal, not in the individual 

\ different kind of question is put and a different 
kind of answer expected wh( n the findt r of the 
watch proceeds to ask, Wh) this complicated piece of 
machine r> ? I le mav discov t r, or sqme one may mlorm 
linn that its purpose is to tell the time ol cla) „ and' 
with this answer he mil) lit satisfies!, it intcrpiets to 
him the me amng of the watch Uns process of inter* 
pictation n< e ds fin thet consideration. 

1 

1 Ik process of interpretation is exeniplifietl mo^ 
simple m ttanslating liom a fotugn language. Aft 
> exploit** disceneis an ancient monument inscribed with 
chaiaeti 1 > which have, as he suspects, a meaning, bitt 
a meaning unintelligible to him A scholar is th$tyf 
appealed to who detiphe'r* the inscription and trans- 
lates it into the \ulgaf tongue*., Hefe, therefore, three 
things are in v olv e*d first, a meaning expressed in |erms 
which ure not undci stood ; secondly, the translation 0$ 

v v x 

A Onthe an amidol ( ause see belo*, pp 43Qff 

^ Mnm, pp. 110 f 
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this meaning. into intelligible terjns , and thirdly, the 
scholar, who is the medium of this translation. "Nor- 
nnulj, therefore, interpretation is a ttiadic relation as 
Royce calls it', and invdives the operation of three 
rhinds that of the person who expressed his meaning, 
that of the person who recem s this expression of 
rh< ampg without being able to undt rstaud it , and that 
of the mediator who interprets to the second the mean- 
ing of the fust It is possible, indeed that the second 
and thud may be the mind of the same person the 
t \plorcr may himself discover the meaning of the 
symbols uni thtn e\pr< ss them to lnniseH in better 
know n ti rms ( >r th< first and tin third mind in a process 
ol inti rprctation may be the impel ol the same person, 
expussing itself at successive periods of tune* he may 
lirst relate a parable and thou show its meaning Hitt 
what we always have is tin ( \piession of a meaning in 
turns not immediately until 1 stood and then the trails 
lation of this meaning into anotlui and bettu known 
set of symbols Sonjctimes both s< is of symbols aie of 
the same fundamental kind, as in the tianslation from 
one language into another , sometimes «thcy ar< of 
cliffcrent oiders, as when the first expression of the 
meaning is in the form of <1 do am or fable,* and tin 
ieconel descrbfcs actual expi ueiue 
* In rtndeiing one languagi into another, two pio 
cesses mas be involved— transliteration and translation 
When the former is requiri d, the meaning has lx en 
expressed at first in a set of yisible symbols or 1 < in rs 
whose corresponding audible symbols art unknown, 
|nd they havl to be replaced by other symbols which 

’ The Probhmof Chmtianit\, vol 11, p 140 
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are familiar to the ojsieyver and enable, him to pro*f 
nounce the words. The latter process or translation > 
discloses the meaning of the written or spoken words 
by rendering them into oth’er and familiar words which,-' 
suggest a succession of images, or a train of thought 
or an emotional experience, liven transliteration, how- 
ever, may by itself serve to* reveal a meaning. A reader! 
of poetry who knows no Greek may be attracted by 
verses in which there are some Greek words and phrases 
interspersed in the English rontekt, so that his enjoy- > 
meat of the whole is spoiled. Two things are needed^ 
by lu'in in such a case --a transliteration of the words 
so that he may be able to pronounce them and thus 
appreciate the techniqqe of the work, and a translation 
of them that he .may understand the meaning. But, 
pathologically, the quality of the sounds is itself part 
of the meaning. On it depends the rhythm of the line 
or stan/a, and it has a share therefore in the emotion^ 
value of the verse. The written characters are mere 
s\ mbols ; but the spoken Words have .1 technical quality 
of their ov\ n which is of the essence of the poetical effect, u 
as nnuh as the ideas or images which the language 
signifies and which may need the translator. # 

Language is the most familiar example of symbols' 
expressing meaning. But meaning is obviously po*^ 
sessed by other things than words. A picture, a sonant, 
a knock at the dyor, may have meaning. So may natural 
objects ; a heavy cloud may mean rain, or a rise ijj the 
temperature ot the bodj^be a symptom of disease. In 
Berkeley’s theory of vision we have an interpretation 
of the whole \isible world as" a r system <ff meanings-^ 
an ordeVJy set of visible signs indicative of other, narnelf j 
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ftaetual and muscular experiences. rt The proper objects 
of sight,” he says, "are light ancf colours with their 
several shades and degree's; all which, being infinitely di- 
versified afnd combined, do form a language wonderfully 
j Adapted to suggest to us the distances, figures, situations, 
dimensions, and various qualities of tangible objects — 
v not by jjjmilitude, nor by inference of necessary con- 
nexion, but by the arbitrary imposition of Providence, 
just as words suggest the things signified by them 1 ’ In 
expounding his theory of \ ision Berkeley spoke as if 
the objects of touch had an independent existence which 
the objects of sight did not possess, and this enabled 
him to bring out the analogy bt tween things seen and 
a written or spoken language But he had reached the 
further conclusion that all sensible .objects are in the 
same way and in the .same degn e d< i>endent for their 
being on mind If the objects of sight were symbols 
.charged with a meaning beyond lh< ir content as sense- 
presentations, a similar meaning might be expected to 
be revealed by the other senses, and the whole of nature 
\>e interpreted as conveying a m< ailing. And this was 
the result of his later thought /‘The phenomena of 
'nature, which strike on the senses and are understood 
’by the mind, do form not only a magrtificent. special 1< , 
*^uf also A most coherent, entertaining, and instructive 
piscourse . and to effect this, they are conduct' d, 

, adjusted, and ranged by the greatest wisdom. 1 Ins 
language or Discourse is studied with different att< n- 
ttont and interpreted with different 4 e g rees of skill. 
But so far as men have studied and* remarked its rules, 

k * 1 Akiphrm, dial, iv, § 10 ; cp Eisay towards a tuw Theory of 
64X66, 140 IT. 
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and can interpret right, so far they may be said to he,'* 
knowing in nature 1 .” For this is his view ,of know- 
ledge: *' \\ f e know a thing when we understand it; 
and we understand, it when we* can interpret or tell 
what it signifies 2 .” 

In Berkeley's view of interpretation we may find 
the triadic relation already described. There is (1) the 
symbol which expresses a meaning or further experience, 
(2) tin* meaning or further experience of which it is the 
expression nr sign, and (3) the rendering of the first 
into the second, which is the central feature of the 
interpretation. In his earliest statement the first of 
these consisted simply of visible objects Or ideas ; the) 
were taken as signs of more stable tangible objects, 
which formed their meaning. But, in his later thought, 
the whole of nature is regarded as a s> stem of signs. 
What its meaning is is not fully explained ; but it is clear 
that, in Berkeley’s view, it must besought in the realm, 
of values. Itven the ‘‘optic language," hi says, *• hath 
a neiessurv connexion with knowledge, wisdom, and, 
goodnesi 1 .” The interpreter of the language of \ ision 
is not Berkeley or any particular philosopher, but all 
men, who from their earliest years have been uncon- 
scioush learning the connexion of sign and thing, 
signified. “ If we have been all practising this lan- 
guage, ever since our first entrance into the world: if 
the Author of N uure constantly ,sjx*aks to the eve? of 
all mankind, even in their earliest infancy, whenever 
the eyes are open in thp light, whether alone or in* 

1 $ 254- 
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company, it, doth not seem to me at all strange th.it 
men should not be aware the) had ever learned a 
language begun so early, and practised so constant!) 
as this of Vision'." Berkele) s part was therefore simple 
to convince men that, when they thought the) saw 
things immediatel) , they cure it. illy interpreting signs 
although, having been doing so all their lives, t)« v had 
conn to eonluse the sign with the thing signified, and 
mi to imagine that the) were only percipients when 
the) weiereulh also interpreters. It Berkele) s analysis 
of vision is corn ct, then all men who use their eyes are, 
it is 1 It ar, also interpreters of what the) su< . But, when 
\\t t Mend his tlo< trim, as he lumst If does, from sight 
and v isibli objects to all si nsibl< txpeiience and treat 
the whole of nature as .1 svsutn pt signs, then it is 
obvious that we pass bevornl t lu l.uige of the plain 
mans interpretations and into ,1 region where the in* 
tet pit tations < v en ot the experts tie not nlw.t)s clear 
and do not alvvavs agrt e. I has a problem is st t in 
wlneh the philosopher must act as mt< rpreter and where 
< ven the philosopher mav not b' ablt to tlo more than 
give hints tow, mis a trm iiil< rpn t.ition. \\V must 
therefore examine mor< dost Iv the nature of the mean 
ing which can bo attributed to an experience, anti also 
that reference of meaning to its origin in mind win* h 
was Bi rkelt v 's chief com < rn 

Berkeley laid stress on the arbitrariness of the ( mi- 
* ne.xion between .1 sign and the thing signified. \ table 
ideas, he thought, have no connexion with tangible 
objects either by way of resemblance or b) wa) of 

1 ALifintoH) dial- i\ t * tj. 
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causation. They may and do serve to bring to our* 1 
' minds t.u tual experience ; but that meaning must 
have l><-< n imposed arbitrarily just as is the connexion 
between the word table and the object table. In this 
way tin inference to a mind behind the meaning and 
expressed in it is made easy. But Berkeley* was not 
full) justified in the use he made of this conception of 
arbitrariness. Strict arbitrariness can be asserted only 
when a symbol or technical term is deliberately framed 
for a particular purpose and is selected solely on the 
ground of its simplicity and con\<nience in manipula- 
tion. Ordinary speech was not framed in this nay , 
both imitation and direct emotional expression entt pkI 
into its formation, so that the signs have some conn* \ion 
both c nusally and by way of rosemblum e with the things 
signified. Hut this connexion dot s not in any way inti r- 
fere with their function* as signs, what is needed in 
ord< r that they may serve as a language is simply th< ir 
habitual suggestion of a definite meaning, or their coming 
to be deliberately used to express this meaning. 

Similarly, Berkeley overstates his case when he 
argues that sight and touch have nothing in common. 
It is true that there is little or no resemblance between 
the \ istble appearance of a table and its * feel ’ to the 
exploring hand. But the senses have been developed 
from a common origin, and certain lines of cori"spi>n« 
dense may pi rh.ips be traced throughout the course of 
this ilcvelopim nt so that an emotional rapport is 
found to exist lx tween the impressions of different 4 
senses : Locke - blind man was not so far out when he 
said that the colour si arlet must be like the sound of a 
trumpet; both alike have a rousing or stimulating effect. . 
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ftn truth, the # presence or absence of resemblance 01 of 
causal connexion between the sign and thing signified 
does not affect the meaning. The word * hum ’ is not 
less effective as meaning the sound made by a bee on 
the wing because it has some rest mblanCe to that sound , 
nor is the visual impression of a round table less truly 
a sign of the tactual impression because we are able 
to tiacc a causal Connexion in the dttelopment of the 
two se use impressions On the otht r hand, the symbol 
v means the ratio of the ciicumb ienc< to the diameter 
of a ende •without hating any connexion with that 
meaning be\ ond its ‘arbitrary s< It i tion for the pui pose 
b\ out matin mat tciau and its act < ptance b\ others 
Meaning i> independent both of resemblance and of 
ca'usal connexion and need not Le^ iffteted uthc r by 
their presence or by their absence It is something 
be) ond the imme diate contt nt of the sc nsc'-pre .eniation, 
but it does not follow that it is disconnected causall) or 
otherwise with that content It is only in the limiting 
ease of the deliberate selection of a symbol for a pat 
tnulai meaning that we find complete abse nee of such 
connexion, and in this limiting case the connexion is 
brought about b> the mediation of the human mind 
I'hc sign, or expression which conveys # a nuanin >, 
has alvva)s some content of its own apart from tie 
mtaning or thing signified Lve n tin mathemat'e il 
symbol has its \ isible < har icter on which its con w 1 1< nc < 
dept nds, so that the form Uion and selection of s\ mb«»ls 
is a matter to which anxious care is detoted \nd 
meaning may be conxeye /1 by a portion of experience 
'iirhich has obvious importance of its own apait fioin this 
meaning Visible phenomena, for instance . are not 
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mere symbols of the tactual experiences which ^they 

* suggest : as Berkeley put it, they form “ a magnificent 
spectacle" as well as an “instructive discourse." Indeed, 
the relation of sign and thing signified can often be 
reversed. The sight of the objects in a room is a sign 
of the ' I eel ’ of them and of the resistance to our move- 
'*■ inents which we might experience in walking about the 
room : in this way it is a guide to our activity and has 
meaning for life. But it is equally true that we may 
explore a dark ropm by touch and movement and that 
our tactual impressions teach us what to expect ii the 
light were turned on : tangible phenomena may act as 
a sign and guide to visual experience, and that will be 
their meaning in certain circumstances. The relation 
of sign ami thing signified may thus be reversible. The 
visible appearance means the tangible phenomenon, and 
' the tangible can also mean the visible. The relation in 
one. irreversible direction between a word and the. thing 
or idea it stands for is an inadequate analogy for th< 
wealth of 'meaning expressed in fhe world of experience. 
Furtlvr, one bit of experience may be the sign ol 
another, and that of still another, and so on indefinitely 
An author expresses a meaning by a series of musculai 
. movements communicated to a pen or pencil : sign? 
are recorded on paper and the document is transmittec 
to tilt' printer. For the printer it has a meaning, bin 
not the same meaning as it h^d for the author or w:il 
have for the reader. For the printer it issimply ‘copy’ 
each written letter is for him simply the sign of ; 
corresponding type. Other series of muscular and me 
chanical movements then ensue, as a result of whicl 
the printed book passes into the hands of readers t< 
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* whom the printed signs convey ideas which more or 
less resemble those which the author wished to comey * 
in preparing his manuscript. We may trace a causal 
succession throughout this process, and it has been 
even sometimes imagine d that \\< might lx 4 able to 
give a purely mechanical description of it. Hut even 
if we could do so our understanding of it would remain 
imperfect. Why this process and tied another? we may 
ask. The whole is a series ol stages in expressing and 
convening a meaning, from the first movements which 
fix that meaning in written signs to the later move 
ments which change th< se signs mu* others so that the 
meaning ma\ b< more easily and w idc ly apprehended. 
It begins with a set of ideas which one man wishes to 
.communicate 4 and ends with llv agpr< hc*nsion of the se 
ideas by others. What intervenes is a sequence of 
< a uses and c ffc c ts, but it is also a serit s ol signs selc eted 
simply feu the purpose ol <onv<\ing the meaning - 
ol acting as an intermediary b» tween tlv mind of the 
author and the minds of his readers, 

1 hese phenomena whit h we take as signs ol mean 
ing are fashionc cl bv human art ; but as we have sc < 11 
the same process of interpn tation may apply to uatui.d 
phenomena. The presentations of one sen^e are signs 
of experiences which the other senses will brig 
together they are signs of an orderly objective woi’d 
in which our lives are pas cd and our purposes in.au 
Tested. They reveal the- conditions of these puipo- > 
and the promise of their fulfilment. All this the < nvi 
/eminent comes to mean for us We find in it an <>rde rly 
procession of events, whose issue is not always plain 
but is continuously being partially revealed as life 



progresses. The causal order may itself be said to lie* 
part of the meaning which we find in it. but it does not. 
exhaust this meaning. Scientific explanation finds regu- 
larity or uniformity in the scattered fragments of sense- 
experience. and enables us to predict future experience; 
it is thus itself an interpretation, though an interpre- 
tation restricted within definite limits. Beyond these 
limits we find. other indications of meaning. There are 
aspects of experience which science does not touch - 
beauty in the colours which have been scientifically 
anahsed into vibrations of an elastic medium or 
molecular changes in neural matter; truth in scientific 
theorems and elsewhere ; faith, heroism, love in the 
conduct which the psychologist submits to analysis. 
These are facts of life as certain as the dance of elec-r, 
irons or the principle of the conservation of energy. 
And they are not separated from the facts of the sen- 
sible. world ; it is pnly for scientific purposes that they 
have been distinguished from it. They belong to the 
complex of our experience, and we can discover their 
modes of connexion with the other portions of that 
experience. This connexion is not merely or chiefly an 
explan.il ion of how these aspects of value arise, or a, 
view of the way in which they are brought out by the 
process of i vents and its causal order. They are prin- 
ciples for the interpretation of experience, and supple-, 
ment the causal principle of explanation. They reveal 
a meaning in it over and above the regularity and uni-, 
formi^y with which scientific* .explanation deata And; 
the order thus disclosed, in accordance with which pup 
experience may be interpreted, iS not of the same 
fashion as the causal order. It ’is not limited, for ex* 
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Nmplcr-bo vye have already found 1 — l>y an) axiom of 

conserv ation. Energy, we are told, is always of the same 

amount throughout the ph\ sical universe : there is no 

qu« stion of more oi less. Hut it is not so wuth value 

its realised amount is subject to the risk oh decrease 

but it bcais also with it the hop< of indefinite increak 

When w< eUscovei values such «is beauty or lo\e 
or tuith m eertain events, this is a meaning which the 
events expiess to us aiul m it cognising it we ,irc 
mt< rpitung tin m - much 111 the seme way as we mtcr- 
pit t the meaning of language 1 he spoken or wiitt< n 
words h eve no im amng to om who does not understand 
th> langu igt , the) mtd an interpreter. In the same 
w i) the diileitiKC be tween the asjissin and the saint 
will not be appie eiated b) am on< who is content to 
dtsetibe their conduct scientifically from the point of 
vie vv of the ph)sicist, tlu ph) siologist, or perhaps eve n 
of the an<d) tic ps) chologist It nee els interpretation 
tin ough the* dive ige m valiu s vvhn h luled the two live s 
Our umh rstandmg of them inel of tlu wa) in whieh 
the) difiei horn one anotlu i is not merely a de script ion, 
^nor is it an account of thtn t< mpoiah, spatial, anti e aus il 
Klaiions, it is an ytterpre tition which discov ers the 
m< amng of the facts In thi-» ease and wliereve r we n< 
dealing with human conduet there is meaning lx 1 ind 
the ae lions, and the obse t\e is in t) discove r this me amng 
t Sometimes the*) can see it more elt ail) than it ippe net! 
^to the agents themsclv'ts. It is often so in lit* 1 iturc 
and art. 1 here ma) be more in the picture or tlx poem 
than its maker was conscitius of putting into it, as, on 
1 Above, p. 179 
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the other hand, he may fail fully to convey his meaning* 
owing to imperfect command of his medium. But in 
all tin s< < .ises what wo have is mind speaking to mind. 
When wt attempt to interpret the non human environ- 
nl< nt which lie-> about us, the same method is followed 
but i( i> beset by greater chffii ultics. We cannot appeal 
to a mind lx hind th< appearand s and ash whether the 
uv amng has bet n rightly read. I 7 \ eu in w orks ol human 
.ut this is not always possible, for the artist may have 
h It no due to lus meaning bevornl the work its* If , l>> it 
at h ast we know that it is the work ol a mind that 
n a ml ill s our <»w n. 

It is here that tlv difl'nultv Ins in interpreting the 
win Id of nature. We i an disi o\ >t the ord< 1 1 v i onnexion 
of its phenomena and spiak ol our gi n< rahsations as ( 
laws of nature, and rejwaltd ixpuiento conliims our 
tin one-, But whtri ran w< hi d an obj< i tivi million 
f«>i ai>\ further meaning whiih we may uad in it or 
into it Berkelev’s r< 111 xions showi d tli it tin ordi il\ 
(imm Mint of siuht and ton h lias signiticam e for our 
hvis and tint they max be lookid upon as sign and 
thing si unlit d His vhw was supported b\ uniform 
c\|» imm uid at first lit d< all only with th< relation’ 
betvuin two sits of phenomena which were on the 
same pin* if experience both plu norm na of sensi . 
But \\ i suk mil he also sought - to go further than 
this: tocoi.. ut m use phenomena with other and higher 
k vi Is of e\p< tit me. And here the app< al to uniform 
experience e. It ss successful. The older teleologists* 
claimed that nil things were made for man. and tried to* 
read the purpose 1 of each natural event. But their prin- 
ciple was without ohjectiv e confirmation, and subjective 
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Uesir«_ often influenced their mu rpretation of dtt.uk 
They were apt to take human meek or desires as the 
standard for mte rpreting the w orld 1 el> mg on unstahlt 
factors in man s nature as the kt \ to the whole m)st< i\ 
tht \ count d disillusion Tin it is an echo ol the old 
method til interpretation in tin assertion now olton 
inadt 1 that what tht philosoplni sc t ks is satisfaction 
L\tn 1fmtcll1ttu.il satisfaction In meant, the asst 1 lion 
can baulk In taken without qualification Fh« mind, 
is Huon said, ‘is fir lrom lmni> a flat equal and 
tit 11 mttroi tli it it etuis and it lh its tht ra>s without 
iniuuit 1 In inltllt it is ntit mih liable to Ik tit lit etc d 
In tin t motions its own pisi Instoi) in i) intlinc it to 
icct pt out spoup of ideas lather thin tnntlur Many 
nun u<cn< intc lit ctual s nisi it lion fiotn somethinq 
It ss 01 sonu thing mott th.n tiuth — horn a in it anti 
simple formula howt u r f ir short it 111 1\ fall of nature s 
subtle t\ , 01 from a tin >r\ w h»t h fils in w ith prt t out c 1 v e <1 
\u ws 01 w«th familial expimnit It is not merely 
s tuf.ution that is ntcdttl but reasonable justili ible 
siiislution and it i-, not sitisfution *>ut a riliond 
*pt und for . itisf it turn th it we should st i k l 1 nit <■ 
our satisfaction is base el upon the niture of n alitv list ll 
wi an apt to ri ad a wroiu nn ming into t \gint net 
a nn uunj> which t \pt rii m i its. ll will f tkify 

I In ic is mote me min , in th< woild than the oidiik 
conni \ion-. which tin stitnti" < \hibit I his niiitfi is 
ccitain I tu \dues whuh hue been alrtatlj tk ill 
With art found b\ us m the e\tnts and orih 1 of tin 

I vi n li) Mr jiradlta, 1 nat > tn l ruth and A'tn/i/% |j > i " 

Adianumt nt oj learning , book v, chap n < ]> lit A ui 
lytdduii. m>J 1, p 613 
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world ; the) an; the meaning which the world somehpw 
conveys to us. Hut mistakes are often made in its 
interpretation. Are there then any means by which 
we mav guide; and test our interpretations, not' of- par- 
ticular events only but of the world of experience as a 
whole ? In a former lecture the criteria of moral value 
have been discussed. It remains to consider what 
criteria there are for an interpretation of the reality 
which includes moral values as one factor in its con- 
stitution. 

In the examples of interpretation already given, one 
portion of experience has always been interpreted by 
means of another portion of experience ; and this must 
always be our method. We cannot get outside experi- 
ence altogether and interpret the whole, by something 
bevond it for there is mailing bevoml to which we 
can appeal. The meaning of the whole can be found 
only within the whole. The appeal is always to ex- 
perience -but to experience in the widest sense of the 
word. All possible experience must be included, and 
e\en our most ordinary interpretations pass bevond the 
actual event to the future of vvhiih it is prophetic. And 
all the aspects of experience which we can apprehend 
must be taken into account - not merely the. simple 
fact as it appears to immediate perception of things 
without or of states of mind, but all the relations of 
objective order to which thought extends, including 
the laws of logic, of nature, and of value. These must 
be included in forming an idea of reality as a whole. 
Hence we ma) see how, although the meaning of the 
whote is not to be found in anything outside, it may 
yet be possible to arrive at an interpretation of reality 
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by means of those ideas which are partially revealed in 
it and which have been already shown to possess objec- 
tive validity. An adequate interpretation will consist 
in bringing these ideas into their true relation with the 
realm of existing things. Reality is not separated from 
existence, but it is wider than it, for it includes the ideas 
through which the meaning or purpose of existing 
things may be discerned. 

. ■ Concepts which go beyond immediate experience 
^Ofwidways involved in every account which we give of 
things whether that account be called a description, 
.an explanation, or an interpretation. And they have 
been applied to the whole realm of existence. The 
mechanical theory of the universe is an account of 
reality determined by purely logical, or mathematical 
conceptions. Naturalism commonb represents the 
world as ruled through and through by causal con- 
nexion. Such accounts may be \alid, so far as their 
positive features go; but they are not exhaustive. 
They describe, facts, and perhaps they explain how 
facts come to be as they are : and in doing so they 
utilise ideas or modes of conceiving whose objective 
validity we are bound to assume, but there is one 
range of objectively valid ideas which they do not use 
in the accounts they give of reality, and thal is ideas of 
value. Ye’ these ideas also have validity as well as the 
others, and they may not be excluded if our account of 
reality is to 'be exhaustive. They are required for its 
completion. Without them we may be able to answer 
the questions What? and How? Hut only through 
*them can we expect an answer to the question Why ? 
They reveal purpose as well as order, and make possible 

- ■ i<> - 2 
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a view of reality of tlje kind which has been described 
as an interpretation. 

The reason which justifies us in applying moral 
ideas in interpreting the world is similar to that which 
justifies us in understanding it as an orderly and causal 
svsiein. Moral ideas are not a system of concepts 
without relation to existence. They apply directly to 
conscious agents, and are realised in the lives of 
those conscious agents — lives which are immersed in 
a material environment and thus connected with the 
whole physical universe. Morality, therefore, is con- 
net ted with the realm of existence, l'he problem is to 
show the nature of this connexion, l'he existing world 
is the scene, on which moral ideas seek manifestation. 
Can we say that they express the meaning, or part of 
the meaning, of that world ? 

On the religious view of the world the answer to this 
question is not in doubt. There may he doubt and dh er- 
geuce of view as to the special form the interpretation 
is to take, as to whether, for example, a particular provi- 
dence tnav he asserted ; but there is always confidence 
that the purpose of God is expressed in the e\ents of 
the world. 1 1 is meaning is made manifest there, however 
slow we may he to discover it. On this view, therefore, 
we have clearly the disclosure of mind to mind through 
a medium which needs interpretation. But this dear 
view is only possible if we have already reached a con-, 
viction of the existence of God. It does not correspond, 
therefore, with the method of approach in the present 
argument. We are arguing from experience and the 
ideas involved in experience to a general conception of * 
reality which may issue in theism, but which does not 
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start with the assumption of theism. Accordingly we 
have first to decide whether the world does express or 
convey a moral meaning, and only if this question has 
been decided in the affirmative, may we ask further 
whether this' meaning reveals a Supreme Mind. 

The preceding argument has reached this point. 
We have seen that in reality as a whole moral values 
are included, and that these moral values have validity 
for and are manifested in conscious beings. How these 
values are related to the realm of existence generallv — 
whether we may speak of them as the meaning which 
the world expresses in its temporal process, and if so, 
whether this result implies also a theistic view of the 
universe -these questions remain. What has been 
established so far is the legitimacy <*f an interpretation 
of this sort if it can lx? shown to lit the facts. 

The objections which have been taken to any such 
interpretation of reality as a whole are mainly two. In 
the first place, it is said that it is the result of imagina- 
tion, not of intellectual demonstration, and gives only 
a fancy-picture of the world, which may have poetic 
value but is without objective truth. In the second 
place, it is urged that it is incapable of verification and 
has therefore no claim to rank with scientific theories. 
These objections affect any comprehensive or synoptic 
view of the world, and it is necessary to see how tar 
they are valid. 

1. As regards the former objection, it is true that 
a synoptic view of reality needs imagination in its 
formation, but it does not follow that it is therefore 
‘divorced from logic or that in this respect its method is 
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unscientific. Certainly, logical deduction -will not reach 
to a view of the whole, for deduction is concerned with 
general truths valid for a class of things, and the object 
of philosophy is not things in a class but the whole of 
reality. Kven if it be thought that philosophy seeks 
the universal, then it must be tlte highest universal — 
which could not be the conclusion, though it might be 
the premiss, of a syllogism. Nor can the enquiry be 
an induction which proceeds from an enumeration of 
similar cases, for here there are no similar cases : the 
universe is one, and there are no other universes with 
which it may be compared, [hit a world-view is not 
therefore independent of these processes of discursive 
thought. It may be arrived at after a long intellectual 
process, llehind it and contained in it lie efforts after 
the apprehension of facts and endeavours to form con- 
ceptions by which these facts may be described. Hut 
it is not a mere transcript of presented facts, and it 
involves imagination. It. does not follow, however, that 
tlx 1 idea thus formed is merely a fancy-picture. Science 
also involves a similar exercise of the imagination. If 
we take am scientific theory, such as the atomic theory, 
or the electrical theory of matter, or a general formula 
such as the postulate of the conservation of energy, it 
is evident that all these are a great deal more than 
simply conceptual transcripts of the facts. '1 hey all 
ppint to something behind or underlying the facts of 
experience by which the latter may be understood. 
The conceptions they use, also, differ from the facts 
perceived. Atoms, electrical units, energy are concepts, 
which could not be formed without adding to and 
taking away from the material immediately presented 
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in perception ; and their formation is the work of 
imagination. 

Thus the logical constructions of scientific theory 
involve imagination. Nothing genetically different is 
required in the formation of a general philosophical 
theory, although it may have a wider range than the 
scientific hypothesis, and it may need insight into ex- 
perience of a different kind. Neither in science nor in 
philosophy, is the work of imagination a mere flight of 
tamy. It arises out of insight into experience. Only, 
in philosophy, it aims at a more complete view of ex- 
perience and in particular does not ignore its value- 
aspect as science very properly does. But the validity 
of the philosophical theory need not be inferior, nor 
does it refuse to submit to the tests which can be 
applied to it. 

This brings us to the second objection —that it 
is incapable of vt riheation. It is chiefly through its 
capacity for verification that the scientific hypothesis is 
held to be distinguished from the philosophical and to 
attain a higher level of certainty. It is worth while 
therefore to ask what the nature of scientific verifica- 
tion is and whether it, or any similar process fulfilling 
the same function, can be applied to a speculative view 
of reality as a whole. 

It is dear that a scientific hypothesis deals with a 
more limited range of experience than the philosophical, 
and that it is consequently easier to bring to bear upon 
it the test of agreement with facts. The facility for veri- 
fication is certainly all in favour of science, and is one 
reason for its steady progress.* Philosophy, seeking a 
more comprehensive view, has a more complex task ; 
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and there an; greater difficulties in apply ipg the appro- 
priate tests. Hut it does not follow that the nature of 
these tests is essentially different from those applicable 
to scieix e. 

Scientific verification is of two kinds. A fact may 
be discovered which is inconsistent with the hypothesis 
formed, that is, which cannot be explained or described 
if the hypothesis be true ; and as the fact cannot be 
disputed, the hypothesis must in such a case be relin- 
quished. In this way the refutation of a hypothesis 
may lie effected by the discovery of a single fact incon- 
sistent with it. Hut the same hypothesis would not have 
been satisfactorily established if the new fact discovered 
had been in agreement with it. This would add to the 
probability of its truth, but it would not, in the strict 
sense of the word, verify it. This agreement of fact with 
theory is, however, one kind of verification, as the term 
is used in scientific method ; and, as the facts multiply 
which agree with the hypothesis, the probability of its 
truth increases. 

Hut another kind of verification is conceivable, 
which, when or if attainable, would be of greater im- 
portance. Suppose the new fact admitted of one and 
only one explanation. If it agreed with our hypothesis 
and disagreed with every other possible hypothesis, 
then its discovery would be a complete verification of 
t-he former. Verification of this kind can be obtained 
only when every possible hypothesis is before us, so 
that the new fact can test each of them in turn and 
refute alj but one of them. The method proceeds by 
exclusion, and its conclusive evidence rests on the 
assumption that the hypotheses before us are exhaustive 
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— that no other is possible with which also the fact 
might be found to agree. 1 1 is seldom if ever that we 
can be sure that our list of possible explanations is 
exhaustive, so that probability nearly always enters to 
disturb complete confidence in the result. The crucial 
experiment which decides between two conflicting 
hypotheses and establishes the truth of one of them 
proceeds on the* assumption that no other alternative 
• explanations than those before us are possible. 

Most of the larger generalisations of science admit 
‘ of verification of the former kind only. They are 
repeatedly, tested by new facts, and oilr confidence in 
their validity increases with the range of facts which 
we find them capable of describing. The general theory 
of evolution which we owe to 1 >arwin is mainly sup- 
ported in this way. The same kind of verification is 
applicable to such a doctrine as that of the conservation 
of energy. We do not find facts which refute every 
theory which may imply the increase or disappearance 
of energy from the physical system. What we do find 
is that, however extensive and exact our knowledge of 
facts, wc are not compelled to give up the doctrine: 
within the limits of accuracy of our observations,' it is 
able to describe new facts as well as old. Each exten 
sion of our knowledge, can be explained’ in harmony 
with it. "' hat it describes the facts up to a certain point 
is certain ; but that it is an accurate account of ihe 
energy in the physical universe is not proven, though 
it may be rendered more and more probable by its 
agreement with an increasing volume of facts. 

Of these two kinds of scientific verification one 
would give certainty if all possible explanations were 
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exhaustively known, while the other and fnore common 
form feathers confirmation from agreement with new 
facts lint never reaches proof. Can the philosopher as 
well as the man of science avail himself of either or 
both these kinds of verification for the criticism and 
confirmation of his hypotheses ? We are confronted 
with different theories concerning the ultimate ground 
or principle of reality, and these theories' may be tested 
by their ability to explain the facts- -including under 
‘ facts ’ not only the facts of nature and of personal life 
but the values found in personal life. We might make 
a list of these theories, and it is conceivable that all but 
one of them should be refuted by their inaderjuac) to 
describe the facts. It is even possible to obtain a set of 
facts or ideas which may be used as a crucial test for 
deciding between two different hypotheses concerning 
the universal order. The ideas of moral value may be 
used in this way for \he refutation of certain theories. 
Hut, as in the case of scientific verification, we cannot 
claim more than probability for the exhaustiveness of 
our enumeration of possible hypotheses. We have thus 
in philosophy, just as we have in science, for the most > 
part to rely on the other method of verification which 
finds the confirmation of a hypothesis in its ability to 
yield a consistent explanation of the new facts and 
classes of facts that are brought to our notice. 

The theories about the world which we form have 
the precision and fixity which are the mark of intel- 
lectual conceptions. Hut our experience is a living 
growing experience, always producing something new 
which may be used as a test of the adequacy of the 
theory. Thus the human consciousness, as it makes its 
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way in the world and seeks to realise its ideals in the 
\ * , * . . 
environment, produces at every stage in its progress a 

new challenge to the faith by which it works. The faith 

has been crystallised into theory; and both faith and 

theory must meet the challenge. They are tested by 

their adequacy to this new experience — to the life 

which is its Source. Often in the history of mankind 

both the theory and the faith which it expresses in 

intellectual terms have been shattered in contact with 

the growing forces of life. At other times the faith may 

remain intact in its spiritual essence, -while the doctrinal 

forms in which it was expressed are proved inadequate 

and new forms have to be sought. 

As a scientific theory is held to be verified by its 
ability to anticipate sense- perceptions, so a philosophical 
theory may be verified by its power to anticipate ex- 
perience of a wider kind. The faith which lies behind 
the theory may consist in an immediate attitude of, the 
individual mind to the meaning of things as a whole 
and may inspire not only intellectual ideas but also the 
activity in which the individual shows himself as an 
agent in the world’s progress. And this faith may find 
its characteristic vindication in its power not merely to 
anticipate but even to create experience. 

These. considerations are only genc'ral, but they 
may suffice to justify the conclusion that philosophy, 
however its method may differ from the method of 
science, does not depend upon the employment of some 
irrational faculty of apprehension and that for it also 
the final test lies in experience. Only, experience must 
hot be limited to the phenomena presented to sense- 
perception and their causal connexions ; it must include 

i 
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the values which we ^recognise and which experience 
may show: and the view of reality which we seek 'is 
one which will comprehend and harmonise the causal 
order with the order of values. One way in which this 
has been attempted is to give a causal explanation of 
value itself. This is the way of Naturalism : and it is 
assumed here that the theory of naturalism has failed 
to justify itself logically. Hut another way lies open, in 
which the conception of cause is not taken as the only 
or the highest conception under which the facts of expe^ 
rience may be grouped. Facts are significant of value, 
so that we may be led to an interpretation of reality in 
which the causal explanation, without being discarded, 
is supplemented by the conception of meaning. 
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THE THEISTIC ARGUMENTS 

o K the theistic view the world is interpreted as ex- 
pressing tlie mind of God. But theism has been reached 
in various ways at different times. The old proofs for 
the being of God have long since fallen into disfavour ; 
they have passed the stage in which critical minds find 
them convincing ; and they are approaching the stage 
in which men generally cease to find them interesting. 
Opinion has set against them, and is now tending to 
set away from them altogether as 'doctrines the life of 
which has gone odt. They were ot.se very much alive, 
however; and the reason of the changed attitude, 
towards them is itself a question of some interest. I his 
reason is, of course, in the first place, the destructive 
criticism of Hume, and still more, of Kant. But, 
although this is the main reason for the neglect of the 
traditional proofs, it if* not a wholly adequate reason. 
When we lobk into the Humian and Kantian criticisms 
we see that they are directed not simply against the 
old forms of argument, but against any* possible argti^ 
ments for a knowledge of the ultimat* nature, or of the 
whole, of things. Now their attack upon metaphysical 
knowledge generally has not met with the same wide 
acceptance as their refutations of the particular theo- 
logical proofs. From the point of view of an agnosticism, 
such as that in which Kant’s first Critique issued, it is 
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clear that the proofs are without validity. But they are 
discarded or 'quietly disregarded by many who do nqt 
share this Kantian view of the limits of knowledge, and 
whose own doctrines are equally open to the criticisms 
of KantT. 

It would seem therefore that Kant’s destructive 
criticism does not altogether explain the existing dis- 
satisfaction with the traditional proofs. The full expla- 
nation must be sought further afield, and involves, so 
it seems to me, the distinction between religious belief 
and theological argument. In its origin and throughout 
much of its history, religion (including the belief in 
God) is independent of the demonstrations of the being 
of God offered by philosophers and theologians. Hume 
himself, in his I Jissertation on ‘ The Natural 1 listory of 
Religion,’ was perhaps the first clearly to draw attention 
to the distinction between the historical causes of reli- 
gious belief and the theoretical arguments which point 
to theism. I le set the example, which has been followed 
of late with fruitful results, of tracing the early stages 
of religious belief. He utilised such facts as were at 
his disposal, and his psychological imagination helped 
him to till out the picture. His most important gene- 
ralisation was that polytheism preceded theism in the 
order of history. This is an important result, from the 
philosophers point of view. It means that the unity of 
the world-order, which is the first point to be brought 
out or assumed in the theistic arguments, appears only 
at a late stage of historical development, and did not 
give rise to the belief in' God. If wo compare this 
result with the view of Hume's earliest English pre- 
decessor- in the field of comparative religion, we cannot 
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fail to be struck by the superior insight of the later 
writer, Herbert of Cherbury’s D£ Religiorie Gent ilium 
broke into a new field of enquiry by its survey of .faiths 
and their development; but its general idea is com- 
jlletely rationalistic and unhistorical. The true and 

1 rational conception of God, which holds the first or 
highest place in his thought, must also, he thinks, have 
been first in time in the minds of the human race. He 
holds, accordingly, that all faiths which fall short of 
or go beyond this pure and rational creed are mere 
aberrations or corruptions - the inventions of a crafty 
priesthood. Though he was the first to open up the 
field of historical religion which later times have culti- 
vated both extensively and intensively, Herbert of 
Cherbury's fundamental thought was really unhistorical. 
He did not see the necessity for a cfear distinction be- 
tween the historical succession and the logical order 
which is not a succession in time. In this he resembled 
most of his followers in the age of rationalism, as well 
as his Scholastic predecessors. And these* were the 
periods in which the traditional proofs were in the 
ascendant among philosophers and theologians. 

The religious consciousness of those periods- -Scho- 
lastic and Cartesian —had inherited the idea of one 
God as the creator and ruler of the universe; the his- 
torical antecedents of this idea and of the religious 
consciousness generally were unknown to or ignored 
by the thinkers of the time. The religious idea of < iod 
was taken over by philosophy, without question as to 
its origin, and used for expressing the final explanation 
of reality which philosophy was able to give. The pro- 
cedure was not necessarily yicious. There cannot be 
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one view valid for religion and another and quite 
different solution for the philosophical problem. But 
the procedure must not be followed blindly; philosophy 
must not take over the religious idea of God without 
recognising that this idea has been reached on another 
path from that of rational thought. 

Klscwhere 1 1 have drawn a distinction between 
what 1 have called two ways of theism — the theism of 
the religious consciousness for which God is in some 
manner an immediate object ; and the theism of philo- 
sophical theory in which the idea of God is arrived at 
by a process of reflective thought and functions as an 
explanation of reality. The two ways cannot perma- 
nently diverge and yet each be valid along its own 
lines: for the religious consciousness is just one aspect 
of the human consciousness. But they do not display 
unbroken harmony. Religion is nor the monopoly of 
speculative thinkers, and the object ol common worship 
at any time may be incredible to the man of trained 
intelligence. At such times there is strain and conflict 
between religion and philosophy, and the strain may 
issue in progress for both. On the other hand, when 
tin- religious consciousness and philosophical thinking 
are directed to the same object, and are at one. in their 
conception of it, we have what is called an age of faith, 
file Scholastic period is often described as such. The 
period between Descartes and the latter part of the 
eighteenth century -the years in which Rationalism 
was in the ascendant - -are not generally described in 
the same way. They exhibited in an acute form, though 
on a somewhat limited field, the strain of religious 

' Hihh'rt Journal , vyl. XI (1913). pp. 567 ff. 
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conflict. And yet, as regards the one point I have in 
view — the conception of God this period also might 
he called an age of faith. l ; or philosophy and religion 
were then very much at one as to the way in which 
God was understood and in accepting belief in him as 
valid. 

Thus it happened that, during the period when the 
theistic arguments, or certain of them, were commonly 
y regarded as sound and convincing, two contemporary 
charac teristics of thought may he noted. In the first 
* place, Kant’s criticism had not yet discredited the com- 
petence of hitman reason in questions of metaphysics 
and theology. And. in the second place, tile idea "of 
God was present to thinkers in advance of their 
argument, and regarded by them as a primitive and 
■permanent possession of the human consciousness, so 
that they were predisposed in favour of theMpa. What 
they had to do was to demonstrate that this idea had 
a real object. The objections to which the theoretical 
arguments were subjected first by Hume and after- 
wards- by Kant weakened the arguments themselves. 
Hut the views arrived at in Hume’s 'Natural History 
of Religion ’ were fitted to strike* at the root of some- 
thing which lay behind the arguments the idea of the 
one God, which they took over from the* common re- 
ligious consciousness before going on to prove the 
divirn; existence. Hume set out to show that this ielba 
was not primitive and not universal, but the offspring 
of strange superstitions ; and he ended with the sugge-s- 
. tion that by “opposing one species of superstition to 
‘ another.” we should “set them a-quarrelling ; while we 
ourselves; during their fury, and contention, happily 
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make our escape into the calm, though obscure, regions 
of philosophy 1 " — a region in which we may be content 
to suspend our judgment, seeing that "the whole is a 
riddle, an enigma, an inexplicable mystery.” 

The investigations into the origin and history of 
religion which have been carried out since Hume’s day 
have added vastly to our knowledge, but they have, not 
finally removed that perplexity in which Hume found 
himself. If we ask what is the bearing of the develop- 
ment of religion upon the claim to truth made in religion, 
we line! ourselves confronted by two. or even by three, 
different answers from those whose knowledge of the 
subject qualifies them to speak. We have, in the first 
place, the view that religion had its origin in an atti- 
tude which implied misunderstanding of the causal 
< onnexions of things, that its history is only slightly, if 
at all, relied to the truth of its dogmas, and that we 
are even justified in drawing the inference that, what- 
ever purposes it may have served in the past or even 
may serve in tin* future, it has no grasp upon truth 
ami its object is illusory. In the second place, other 
enquirers hold that the religious consciousness has had 
from the beginning a certain connexion with objective 
reality, and that the history of religion displays, on the 
whole, a progressive revelation of this reality. These 
views are directly opposed ; but it is possible to hold 
a “third view according to which tho history of religion 
does not justify any kind of inference either to the truth 
or to the falsity of religious doctrines. 

It does not fall within my plan or my competence 
to examine these views and to attempt to decide be- 
1 Hunn\ Essay*, rd. Green and Grose, vol. u, p. 363. 
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tween them. but it is relevant ip draw attention to 
them. They may serve to remind us of the limits of 
our present enquiry when compared with the whole 
field of the philosophy of religion. And the difference 
of opinion which they display has a bearing on the 
method which it behoves us to adopt. Having regard 
to the varieties of the religious consciousness, and the 
problems involved in its interpretation, we cannot 
simply accept from it the idea of God, as we find that 
idea at certain times or in certain persons, and then 
proceed to consider the place which that idea occupies 
in philosophical or reflective thought, and the grounds 
for holding that it has a real object, but this is just 
what was done by those who used the traditional argu- 
ments. They began with an idea of. ( »od, which they 
proceeded to define, for the most part without meeting 
with much controversy, and then went on to give proofs 
of the being or existence of God. When doubt or 
difference arises concerning the idea of God itself, the 
basis of the argument is shifted, and the proofs them- 
selves lose their cogency and may even cease to interest 
us. Thus it becomes necessary to adopt a different way 
of approaching the question. 

We are seeking to understand reality— -if possible, 
as a whole; and our beginning must lie made from 
reality as it is known to us. We have found that tin- 
parts of reality are all connected together; there is no 
absolutely independent unit among the objects of expe- 
rience; in this sense, therefore, reality as known to us 
is a whole. The problem is, How are we to understand 
this whole? This is definitely a philosophical question, 
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to which theism is v ono possible answer, namely, that, 
the whole and all its parts are dependent upon one 
Supreme Mind. Pantheism is another solution* ^nd 
differs from theism in the thoroughness with which it 
strips the finite m^ny of every vestige of independence' 
or individuality, and in its reluctance to qualify the One' 
as mind. Still another type of solution may be found 
in the varying forms of Pluralism, which accentuate the 
reality of the many in a way which contrasts with pan- 
theism, and either deny the existence of One Supreme 
Mind or else regard that supreme spirit as only primus 
inter pares. 

Kach of these different theories is an attempt to 
arrive at a view of reality as a whole what has been 
called a synoptic view. Analysis and synthesis are 
employed in the theoretical process by which they are 
reached, but are insufficient of themselves to form such' 
theories. Nor are they on the same level as scientific 
theories, in which objects are classified and referred to 
the laws or formula* which describe them. They are 
views of the universe as a whole, and the universe 
cannot be put into a class or compared with other 
objects: for there are no other objects, and there is no 
class larger than itself. It is unique, a ‘singular event 1 ,’ 
as Hume called it. Hume's criticism of the cosmo- 
logical argument will be. referred to later. Hitt there is 
profound truth in this suggestive Comment of his. We 
cannot refer _the universe to any class higher or wider 
than itself: it has no similar and no other: all classes 
and concepts must be found within it, not outside it. 

1 Humes word was ‘effect’; l>ut the word i.s misleading as it 
implies its correlative ‘cause. See below, p. 319. 5 
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, We are seeking to understand it, and such under- 
standing must be from within, not from without. We 
are fturselves parts of the universe,, or factors of it, and 
an outside view of it is impossible. The only under- 
standing of it possible for us must be an inner view- 
such as all synopsis is -and the synoptic effort will 
be a struggle to get as near as possible to the heart of 
the universe, its inner principle. Thus the problem 
which confronts us should not be put in the form, Does 
God exist? but rather in the form. How is the universe 
to be understood and interpreted ? 

I lie various theistic arguments commonly put the 
question in the other way which, 1 think, is the wrong 
way. T hey start with a definition of God, and then 
distinguish certain lines of argument along each of 
which we are supposed to arrive at the conclusion that 
God exists. And each line of argument is supposed to 
have independent validity and to point to the same 
conclusion. Further, these lines of argument imitate 
the part-to-part advance of scientific proof, and the 
transition in them to a view of reality as a whole is 
obscure or questionable. We shall therefore expect to 
hnd defects in the traditional proofs, though ,it may 
turn out that they make important contributions to that 
view of the whole which we are endeavouring to form. 
Tor all the proofs begin from some patt in the divided 
whole of reality and seek in their conclusions to Iran 
scent 1 the limited or partial and reach the unconditioned 
or complete. 

I his is tfip case even with the Ontological Argu- 
ment, though it starts from an idea than which none 
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greater can he conceived. It begins with a distinction 
which, once made, 'is always hard to reconcile- —the 
distinction between idea and existence. With this' dis- 
tinction both Anselm and Descartes began, and the 
general view of both is that there is one idea so great 
as to spurn the distinction and necessitate the existence 
of its corresponding object. Anselm sought long and 
earnestly for a simple form of proof, free from learned 
complexity, which would show that and what God* is. 
And what he found is the following argument': God 
is a Being than which no greater can be conceived. 
Such is our idea of God. But that than which no 
greater can be conceived cannot be in the understanding 
alone (that is, it cannot be a mere idea), for if it were 
only in the understanding, then something further could 
be conceived as belonging to it, namely, real existence; 
and this existence in reality as well as in idea would 
be a greater thing than ideal existence only. That is 
to say, if that than which no greater can be conceived 
were only in the understanding, there would be some- 
thing still greater than it, which assuredly is impossible. 
Something, therefore, without doubt, exists than which 
no greater can be conceived, and it is both in the under- 
standing and in reality. 

Such is the sum and substance of Anselm’s argu- 
ment as he first stated it. It was afterwards re-stated 
by him in somewhat more technical terms in reply to 

1 See the extracts in Caldecott and Mackintosh's Selections from 
the Literature of Theism (1904), pp. 1-9, and in Daniels, Quef/en- 
kitragt umi Unttrsuchungen sur Gesthichte Jer Gottesbeyueise (Beit nig* ‘ 
our Gesehithk aer Philosophic des Mittehilters, Band vtn, Heft 1-2) 
(it)oy\ pp: 5-2°. 
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a critic. Hut even in its first form it cannot be refuted 
by a reference to the difference between the idea of a 
hundred dollars and' the actual existence or possession 
of a hundred dollars. Kant's example, as Hegel re- 
marked 1 , appeals at once to the ordinary understanding; 
for there is nothing the plain man can grasp more 
clearly than the difference between the idea of money 
and money in pocket. Hence the success of Kant’s 
illustration, which has been taken as a sufficient refuta- 
tion of Anselm’s proof. Yet it really misses the point 
of that proof, vfrhich was an effort to discriminate be- 
tween the idea of Hod and all other ideas. Nor was 
Kant’s argument new. He was anticipated by a con- 
temporary of Anselm’s, Gaunilo by name, who used a 
more elaborate illustration. And tjiis is the way in 
which Gaunilo answered Anselm. “ Some say that there 
is somewhere in the ocean an Island which- -as it is 
difficult, or rather impossible, to discover what does 
not exist — is known as the Lost Island. It is fabled 
to be more amply supplied with riches and all delights 
in immense abundance than the Fortunate Islands 
themselves. And although there is no owner or in- 
habitant, yet in every way it excels all inhabited lands 
in the abundance of things which might be 'appropriated 
,as wealth. Now, let any one tell me this, and l shall 
easily understand all that he says. But if he then pro- 
ceeds to infer: 1 You can no longer ^doubt that litis 
most excellent of islands, which you do not doubt to 
exist in your understanding, is really in existence some- 
where, because it is more excellent to be in reality than 

1 Pnilosophie dcr Religion, 2nd ed., vol. i, pp. 21? 14- (Kng. 
transl., vol. 11, p. 353.) 
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to be in the understanding only, and unless it were in 
existence any other latld which does exist would be 
more excellent than it, and so that which you have 
understood to lie the best of islands would not be the 
best -il, I say, he wishes in this way to compel me 
to assent to the existence of this island, and to suppose 
that there can be no more doubt about it. either 1 shall 
consider that he is in jest, or 1 shall know not which 
1 ought to consider the more foolish, myself if I grant 
it to him, or him if he thinks that lie has, with any 
certainty at all, proved the existence. 'of that island, 
lie must first have shown me that its very excellence 
is the excellence of a thing really and indubitably 
existing, and not in any degree the excellence of a 
something false or .dubious in my understanding." 

Now this illustration, and the criticism it conveys,- 
are not sufficient to refute Anselm's argument, any more 
than the hundred dollars comparison is. True, I have 
an idea of an island than which none is more excellent, 
as Kant had an idea of a hundred dollars than which 
there were no better dollars in the bank at Kogigsberg 
or any where else. But then you cannot say that there 
cannot be conceived anything greater than the most 
excellent of islands, or the best of dollars, and this is 
how God is conceived. 

Gaunilo's objection, it may be remarked, comes 
nearer the point than Kant’s does. Anselm had argued 
that existence .must belong to one jdea, though to one 
only, namely, the idea of that than which nothing greater 
can be conceived. To say, as* Kant does, that the idea* 
of a hundred dollars does not involve their existence, 
is quite irrelevant, for we can easily conceive greater 
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things than a hundred dollars, and v in a tolerable coinage, 

any one hundred dollars is not better than any other. 
On the other hand, Gaunilos idea of a perfect island 
was at least the idea of something perfect or complete 
of its kind. Nothing greater of its kind could be con- 
ceived. We can however conceive something of a 
greater kind perfect of its kind and also of a kind 
more perfect. And it was only when nothing at all 
more perfect or greater could be conceived that Anselm’s 
argument applied. Anselm was therefore quite right 
in replying to Gaunilo that he I tad missed the point of 
his argument. 1 1 applies only to the absolutely greatest, 
not to things like islands, which mat be perfect in some 
limited respect. And he was quite safe in undertaking 
that, if his critic could apply his argument to anything 
else, then “ I will both hud for him that lost island, 
ami I will give it to him, and secure him against its 
ever being lost again.” According to Anselm there is 
only one thing of which it can lx* said that it cannot 
be conceived in the understanding without actually 
existing in reality; and this is the greatest thing con- 
ceivable. 

' Hut, although he has given an answer to his critic, 
this does not mean that Anselm ,1ns made out his case. 
Because anything else can be conceived' without also 
existing, it does not follow that the greatest conceivable 
'cannot be so conceived but must also exist. In tin- 
case of everything else, existence can be separated from 
essence; but not, he urges, in the case of the idea of 
God. This is the doctrine as afterwards put succinctly 
by Descartes, who asserts that existence follows from 
the essence of God or the Perfect Being just as equality 
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of the sum of its angles to two right angles follows 
from the essence of a triangle'. Existence, that is to 
say. is one of the qualities which go to make up per- 
fection; the all- perfect must possess it as well as the 
others. This form of the argument, however, is met 
l»y the criticism of Kant that existence is not itself a 
quality or factor in perfection; and this once more might 
be countered in the same way as before by the asser- 
tion that what holds in eve rv other case does not hold 
in the case of the all -perfect or of that than which there 
can be nothing greater. 

But, although the replies are unsatisfactory, it does 
not follow that the case of Anselm and Descartes is 
made out. It is agreed that idea does not involve 
existence in any case' except one: the one ? case, which 
is in dispute, being the idea of that than which nothing 
greater can be conceived, or of the all-perfect. Is there* 
any ground for the assertion that this idea involves 
existence, although no other idea does? Can wo distin- 
guish in this respect between the idea of the all perfect 
being and the idea of a perfect island? 

The opposition of views can be put more simply 
ant! without technicality by a method of statement in 
which existence may be applied to both the objects 
compared. When I think of the los*t island than which 
there is no other island more excellent, l may and often 
do think of it as existing. But because I think of it as' 
existing- vaguely conceived as situated in some un- 
defined part of the ocean — I am not justified in asserting 
its existence, nor do l assert&that it exists. Similarly, 

' Descartes, JSitditaiivns, v; Philosophical 11 Whs, Kng. tr.» vol. i, 
p. iSi. 
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when I think of God than whom there is no being 
greater, I th'ink of him as existing. But does that jus- 
tify me in asserting that he does exist ? ‘ft is for Anselm 
and Descartes to show that it does, and why? And 
this they are never able to do without going outside, 
the content of the idea with which they started and to 
Which they profess to restrict the argument. 

There are two motives underlying the Ontological 
Argument, and the intellectual affinities of these two 
motives are not the same. The: first is tfie demand that 
our highest ideal, the best and most jK*rfec.t being which 
we can conceive, shall not be severed from reality: and 
it is clearly a mistake to clothe such a demand in the 
dress of an apodictic proof which can be demonstrated 
from the mere content of the idea. In type it belongs 
to what is called the Moral Argument, which will be 
examined in the next lecture. The other motive is the 
intellectual desire for completeness in our conceptions ; 
but here we. do not begin with an idea se.parated from 
reality, and then proceed to argue that it includes reality. 
The idea has reality from the first, both as my idea and 
as based on an apprehension of a reality other than 
the idea, whether of the world without or of the self 
as living and active. If what is required is to explain 
the existence of my idea, the argument passes into tli<* 
cosmological variety with Descartes, when he asks what 
can have caused this idea in my mind of an all-perf-ct 
being. As significant of reality, again, the idea we have 
of the real world is found to be inadequate to reality 
as long as there is anything which. it" does not com- 
prehend; and hence it is expanded to the idea of an 
ens realissimum or of that than which nothing can' be 
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greater. In this case also the idea is firmly rooted in 
'existence: the question is whether it has been expanded 
in a legitimate manner, and especially whether we are 
logically justified in maintaining that our highest ethical 
predicates belong to the being that is the ground or 
principle of the existing world. And this question also 
belongs to the examination of the cosmological argu- 
ment, or of its amplification in the teleological argument. 

The Cosmological Argument is not, like the onto- 
logical argument, faced by the difficulty ot making a 
transition from idea to existence. It begins with the 
idea of the world, or of portions of it presented to our 
experience, so that existence is from the first given 
with the idea. It connects this idea with the conception 
of Cod, and uses the conception of cause as the nexus. 
Cud i-. regarded as hirst Cause of the world. In the 

o 

argument pul forward along these: lines, there are lour 
points that seem open to attack and to defence: the 
validity of the causal concept in general: the validity 
of applying it to the world as a whole; the validity of 
calling a halt in the regress of causes, and saying that, 
at this particular point, we have reached the h irst Cause ; 
and the \alidity of the identification of this hirst Cause 
with Cod. 

Without entering upon these various lines of enquiry, 
we may look upyn the problem in a more direct way 
and ask. To what kind of conception doesjhe interpre- 
tation of the world lead tis when wc try to understand 
it as a whole ? For this question, also, the critical point * 
is the application and meaning of the causal concept. 

' It is particular events or happenings that give rise 
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to the enquiry into causes. We are impressed hv a 
change, a new fact, and ask for its cause. But, even 
when another event has been identified as the cause, 
we have not yet reached science — as the man of science 
understands the word. Science seeks the universal, and 
utilises the conception of causation only as a means of 
arriving at a universal law or formula. The ideal of all 
the sciences is a characteristic that has been attained 
in full measure only by certain branches of physics* 

> the discov ery of a formula which will serve to describe 
the facts already observed and enable us to predict 
future facts correctly. The sciences aim at expression 
in mathematical terms, anti, when they have succeeded 
in finding the appropriate formula', their work as 
sciences is done: their universal is reached. If we 
regard physical science generally as having to do with 
the world as a whole, in so far as it is material, then 
■■ its goal will be the discovery of a formula adequate to 
comprehend and describe all the processes of nature. 
In this result the time-process becomes unimportant: 
and the question of a First Cause does not arise, be- 
cause the causal problem has been transformed and 
left behind. The one positive result for a more general 
interpretation is that the physical universe is an orderly 
system of a very precise kind, its various forms and 
appearances being capable of determination by a process 
of rational calculation. However it has come to pass -* 
whether or,no it be legitimate to ask the question how 
it has come to pass — it is a rational system. 

At the same time this order describes for us only 
one aspect of the actual world. It is, in the last resort, 
merely quantitative. The qualities of things and their 
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differences, the concrete facts of nature and life, remain 
in their qualities untouched and tnulescribed by \tk 
formula-. Something has been dropped out in the pro- 
cess of generalisation by which the formula was reached, 
as something always is dropped out in every genera- 
lisation from particular facts. Thus, in any particular 
sequence of events, we are not merely interested in 
the theorem that, in the redistribution of energy, its 
quantity remains constant; this proposition assures us 
ol order, without throwing any light on the particular 
quality of the events; it does not exclude the possi- 
bility of the same equation being preserved by another 
alternative sequence qualitatively different ; and that 
there should be change at all is, of course, for it ail 
ultimate fact. The .formula gives only the quantity 
or 1 how much’ of anything, not its qualitative in- 
dividuality. 

Now* even our physical enquiries (as distinct from * 
their results as finally formulated) are never pureh 
quantitative ; they are always concerned with concrete 
and therefore qualitatively determined facts and se- 
quences; this is more obviously true of biological and, 
still more obviously of mental and social investigations. 
These all proceed on the postulate that each new fact 
or event has its ground or explanation in something 
antecedent. The world -process -whetlur in its physical 
history or in its human history — would be unintelligible 
apart from this postulate. Whatever our subsequent 
generalisation and formulation of the result, our en- 
quiries depend on the postulate that the course of the 
world is continuous and that its state at any moment 
finds its explanation, somewhere and somehow, in its 
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immediately preceding state. And. as the time-factor 
enters here, it is impossible t<> avoid the antinomy of 
first beginning or infinite regress. 

Hume’s reference to the world as a unique or 
'singular event 1 has already been mentioned and 
its significance acknowledged. The use which Hume 
m;ikes of it is to pul out of court any interpretation of 
the world as a whole or enquiry into its cause. We 
hav e no ground, he thinks, for sav ing that it has any 
cause. The idea of cause is just a name for our sub- 
jective tendency to pass to a certain idea when we 
have frequently had a similar impression in like cir- 
cumstances. Of two events (that is. strictly, two im- 
pressions) one- -let us say, heat has frequently followed 
the other —say, ilame. After the sequence has been 
often enough rejxsited, then when the impression ‘flame’ 
recurs, we. tend to form the idea * h<-at and so we say 
that flame is the cause of hear. 

Now -there are two characteristics of this analysis. 
The first is that the notion cause is made purely sub- 
jective, descriptive of a process in our own minds, and 

’ “ it is only when two species of objects are found to be con- 
stantly conjoined, that we can infer the one from the other; and 
were an effect presented, which was entirely singular, and could n«>f 
be comprehended under any known spates, L do not sec, that we 
$ould form any conjecture or inference a I all concerning its earn**. . 

I leave it to your own reflection to pursue the consequences of this 
^principle." -Enquiry concerning Human Understanding ; sect. \t, el. 
Selby- Uigge, p. 14B (Essays, ed. Green and Grose, vol. n, p. 1 jji ep. 
I dialogues concerning Natural Religion , part ii, ed- M'Kwen, p. 44 
(Human Nature, ed. Green and Grower, vol. u t p. 398). 

- Hume, Human Nature , book 1, part iii, sect. 6, ed. Seiby-Jiigge, 
p. 87, ed. Green and Grose, vol. t, p. 388. 
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that it c an have no just claim to be regarded as indi- 
cating a connexion in objective: reality. The second 
characteristic is that the notion is derived from an 
accumulation of instances in our experience- -frequently 
described as uniform or invariable sequence. The latter ' 
characteristic is clearly much less essential than the* 
former^ for the interpretation of objective reality: for 
if causation has no legitimate* application to objective 
nalityat all, it is unimportant whether, in its illegiti- 
mate application, it he derived from experience of a 
uniform sequence or not. Nevertheless, in his criticism 
of the cosmological argument, as in his criticisms gene-’ 
rail}', llume applies only the superficial feature of the 
explanation of causation at which lu- had arrived, and 
not its more essential character. There lias been only 
one world in our experience, not a number of worlds 
which might have yielded a uniform sequence, and 
therefore we can say nothing about its having a cause; 
whereas he leaves it to be assumed that of any event 
in the world, whore similar events may be found, we 
ma\ quite properly ask for a cause. In truth, however, 
his own analysis leaves him no right to do so. Cause 
is but a customary tendency due to mental association, 
and the notion is without objective validity. He saw 
this himself in his first book, where he was in earnest 
with his subject, and he acknowledged that his theory 
left all e\cnts in the world loose and separate, so that 
natural science*was involved in the same ruin as natural* 
theology. 

Natural science assumes the legitimacy of the causal 
enquiry not as the consequence of a. generalisation from 
uniform experience, but as a means towards its genera- 
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lisations. And history -whether { it he the history of 
the earth or of nations can he a subject of investiga- 
tion only when the causal principle guides each step in 
our enquiry. Kvery event has to he understood as 
arising out of and determined by something antecedent 
to it. Here time is implied. But even in this meaning 
of cause, we must note, the notion of power does not 
seem to be essential ; and the natural sciences have* 
long ago dispensed with it in their doctrine of method. 
Power is a notion derived from our own conscious ex- 
perience when changes follow upon voluntary effort. 
In nature, however, we observe changes only and not 
tin* power that produces them. If the world be inter- 
preted in terms of mind, then it will also be regarded 
ns realising, not only in its regular laws but also in its 
continuous changes, the idea of a mind to whom this 
power of realisation will be attributed. Hut unless and 
until it is interpreted in terms of mind, it would seem 
illegitimate to introduce the notion of power in in- 
vestigating nature. W e are limited to the determinate 
sequence ol cause and effect. 

When we follow out this causal sequence, it is clear 

that we cannot avoid facing the difficulty that cither 

the regress must be infinite or else there, •must be a 

stage which is cause only and not effect What is to 

be said of this ancient antinomy f This much may br 

asserted of the first alternative. If we sav that the 
% * 

regress has gone on from infinity, the position mu\ he 
maintained; but it is not a solution, it answers no qu"->- 
tion, gives no explanation or interpretation of the world 
or its cause. It simply means postponing any answer ' 
sine die. If on tSie other hand, we assert a First Cause, 
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then we must mean t by cause 'something very different 
from our meaning when we say that the state of the 
world at one moment is the cause of its state at the 
next. The cause which is not also an effect is a very 
different conception from the cause which is also an 
effect of something else. The distinction is not a mere 
distinction of time; it is a distinction of the ground or 
reason. 

I he assertion of a h irst C ause, therefore, really 
moans that our ordinary conception of cause* is inade- 
quate to the explanation of reality as a whole. We 
have been looking for an explanation by tracing each 
stage hack to its antecedent, and we find or think we 
find in the antecedent the ground of the consequent. 
Ihit the explanation is always by something else which 
stands equally in need of explanation, and therefore is 
no explanation at all until that something else is ex- 
plained. To say that the regress is infinite does not 
give any explanation and only stops the quest for one. 
To say that there is a First Cause is an awkward ex- 
pression for tin* doctrine that the true explanation must 
be sought not simply in any antecedent, but in some 
characteristic of the process as a whole. As long as 
we regard the First Cause as simply accounting for 
the beginning of the world-history, it fails to account 
even for that beginning: for we are forced to ask, What 
made the beginner begin anil begin just then? Only 
the contents *of the world can show us that it has a 
meaning which requires some other kind of explanation 
than antecedent events. The Cause we seek must be 
not merely First Cause but .Final Cause. 

Bearing t these points in mind can*we say that the 
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* cosmological argument proves anything? And if so 
what does it prove ? The argument every where depends 
upon the notion of cause. But ‘cause’ is used in two 
different senses, and in one of these senses something 
essential to the meaning of the term as commonly used 
has been eliminated. When cause is understood as 
mathematical physics might use it, causation is reduced 
to an equation. Not only is the notion of power or 

! force absent from it, but the time-factor also becomes 
unessential : so that it is probably better not to use the 
term ‘cause’ at all in this connexion. The net result 
of this mode of enquiry is that the* world must be re- 
garded as an orderly system, whose order is open to 

, our understanding. Order, therefore, and an adaptation 
between this order and the human ipind are what we 
have a right to assert about the world. The latter 
characteristic connects this argument with the teleo- 
logical. But, even apart from this adaptation, the 
existence of order raises the central question. Either 
it is due to a mind or consciousness by whom it is con- 
ceived and made manifest in the facts of the world, or 
it is not. 'flic former alternative gives an explanation 
of the order in the world, and we understand the ex- 
planation because mind as we know it in ourselves is 
also a source of order. But it does not justify us in 
calling by the name of God this mind that controls the 
world ‘until we are satisfied that goodness as well as 
understanding belongs to it. Is the other alternative 
excluded, however? Is it impossible that law or order 
should itself be the" ultimate conception behind which 

* we cannot go? The suggestion is that law in nature, 
or the order of the world, should be regarded as an 
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eternal principle, like the Platonic ideas, which in some* 
manner determines’ the way in which things behave - 
and are known by us. The full difficulties of this mode 
of explanation become apparent only when we take 
into account the order of values as well as the order of 
nature: so that for a decision of the main question'we 
arc driven beyond the cosmological argument as com- 
monly understood. 

Cause has a fuller meaning in the investigation of * 
the historical evolution of nature or of man. When 
we consider events in their concrete happening, espe- 
cially when we seek to understand the active process 
in which life and mind appear and which they strive 
to dominate, then the lime-problem enters; the order 
of occurrence is no longer unessential; the sequence 
cannot be reversed: the cause precedes, and the effect 
is explained by reference to it. In these enquiries we 
assume that the present state of anything is to be ex- 
plained by its antecedent state and by its environment, 
and as there is no environment for the world as a whole, 
its present state must be. explained simply by its oym 
past.' This process of explanation must either go on 
indetmitely, or else the world must depend upon an 
ultimate reality to which not the first stage only but 
every stage of the world’s history is due. Here, again 
we are presented with an alternative. But one of the 
alternatives — that of infinite regress gives no real ex- 
planation. If titt: explanation of tine event, or state of 
the world, . /, consists in a reference to a preceding 
event or state />, then we have not explained A unless 
11 is something that we understand. And if our under- * 
standing of />’ consists simply in a further reference to 
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"another event 4 or state C. and that requires to be ex- 
plained in the same way, and so on indefinitely — then 
we have no explanation at all. The assertion of an 
infinite regress of causes is only a means of putting off 
indefinitely the answer to an awkward question. 

The ultimate reality, to which the other alternative 
leads us, is not more necessary to explain things in their 
beginning than to explain any stage in their develop- 
ment. In respect of their dependence on the ultimate 
reality, the distinction between the creation and the 
preservation of things is unessential. The cosmological 
argument, therefore, so tar as it is an application of 
the time-sequence involved in causation, is in this way 
transcended. It will depend on the view we reach con- 
cerning reality as a whole whether vu- assert that the 
Vorld had a beginning in time or not. In either case we 
shall have no right to speak of time as a reality or form 
of reality independent of the ultimate. And when time 
is taken into account, we shall not look in one direction 
only. It has been too much the habit to explain the 
world by a backward view only, in the attempt to reach 
a first cause. The process fronts the future, and we 
must ask how far the search for a final cause may con- 
tribute to its explanation. 

, For this reason I do not regard the Teleological 
Argument (as commonly staled) as being in principle 
distinct from the Cosmological. We have already s< < n 
that the elements of value in the Ontological argument 
are, also, really interpretative of the world if we tqke that 
word in its widest sense as inclusive of man. his knowr- 
ledge and his ideals. So that the various traditional 
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proofs are in essence all of them efforts after the inter- * 
pretation of the world, and may therefore be regarded , 
as forms of the cosmological argument. Hut the teleo- 
logical proof has its distinctive character, and that is 
to found upon certain special features in the contents 
of the world, those namely which seem to reveal the 
presence and realisation of purpose, and therefore to 
justify an inference to intelligence and to benevolence 
in the ultimate reality of which our world is the mani- 
festation. It is not possible to do justice here to this 
important and venerable argument. All that can be 
done is to bring out some leading features of it, as they 
appear in the light of recent criticism. 

The teleological argument has commonly been 
narrowed down Jo the discovery of certain marked 
adaptations, sometimes fairly obvious, sometimes more 
recondite, which are displayed in nature. These are 
taken to prove the intelligence of the Designer of nature, 
while their service in supplying the needs of man is 
held to show his goodness. The argument, as is well 
known, has been profoundly affected by the progress 
of knowledge, especially in biology. In the first place, 
the 1 birwinian theory of natural selection has had the 
effect of giving an alternative and entirely different 
explanation of the facts of adaptation. It is admitted 
that adaptations to the needs of living beings are t a 
pervasive feature of nature; but this, it is held, is the 
result of an age-long, semi-mechanical, process. The 
organisms which did not display adaptations have been 
weeded out simply by their inability to survive in the 
given environment, while those have flourished best 
which happened to be best suited to their circumstances. 
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And, in the second place, research, especially into the 
causes of* disease, has revealed duintless instances of 
adaptation whose^only human purpose — if we attribute 
purpose, to them- -stems to be that they should be the 
carriers of agony and death 1 . 

These facts and that theory deal a shrewd and 
indeed fatal blow to the old-fashioned teleology. The 
age of Paley and the Bridgewater Treatises is past. 
If teleological reasoning can be justified at all, it .must 
revise its method and premisses in the light of modern 
biology. And the revision may show that it is possible 
even for natural selection to vaunt itself overmuch. 

Natural selection may be confidently accepted as a 
vi ra causa \ but we must look more closely to see what 
it does and what it does not do. I have called it serni- 
mechanical, for it is not entirely mechanical: it always 
involves non-mechanical, that is. vital processes on the 
part of the organism under investigation: it assumes 
heredity, the tendency to variation, and the impulses 
directed to self-preservation anti to race-continuance, 
which in various ways determine the behaviour of dif- 
ferent organisms. None of these impulses has been 
reduced to purely mechanical or to physico-chemical 
processes. It may be argued therefore that, even it 
external adaptation is absent, life and therefore purpose 
are always present and assumed. Further, the environ- 
ment of every organism and every species is also in 

1 But this point was not overlooked by Hume, who spoke ol 
“• the curious artifices of nature, in order to embitter the life ol every 
living being . 1 ’ — Dialogues concerning Natural Religion, sol. s, cd. 
M 1 Even, p. 126. ( Human Nature, 'ed. Green and Grose, vol. 11, 

P- 436 ) 
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large measure organic, and therefore exhibits its own 
internal purposive activities: while there is no proof 
that ••veil inorganic nature, although a mechanism, may 
not so far resemble the machines 'of man’s making as 
to have mind behind it. Taking all the factors there- 
fore which are. implied by the term natural selection, 
we must admit that they involve something more than 
mechanism. 

Of ecpial importance is the fact that there is much 
that natural selection cannot do. It is limited to life- 
preservation, it cannot account for wider interests and 
their gro\v : ”g ascendancy. Thus we have an interest 
in knowledge, and, led by this interest, we may become 
lonvinced, for example, that the theory of evolution is 
true, that is, that our idea on this point has objective 
validity with regard to the cosmic process. Hut this 
theory, or the belief in its truth, does not in any way 
preserve the lives of those who hold it or give .tern 
any appreciable preference in the struggle for c\! aence. 
'I he intellectual interest which it exhibits is on a level 
beyond the operation of natural selection. Here there- 
for* is something of intellectual value to us, and in- 
dicative of a harmony between our intelligence and 
the order of nature; and yet natural selection does not 
vindicate it. If that is a reason for distrusting it we 
puist rcliu'|uish the *heory of evolution and with it 
most of what has been urged in criticism of Paley. Hut 
if we still hold .to the theory of evolution and reject 
ordinary teleology, we must nevertheless admit that 
there is an adaptation (not accounted for by natural 
selection) between our reason and the actual cosmic 
order-- a design greater than any Paley ever dreamed 
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of. And it is not of intellect alone, but also of morality 
and the whole world of intrinsic! values, that we may 
have to assert adaptation between our minds and the 
universal order. 

The order of truth which the intellect discovers and 
the order of moral values which the reason acknow- 
ledges are objective characteristics of reality, and they 
arc- reflected in the mind of man. Vet natural selection 
has little to do with their recognition, and nothing at 
all to do with the presence and power of their higher 
developments. The selective processes of nature do 
not specially favour the- individuals who cherish these 
\ allies most highly, or reward them for devoting their 
lives to the service of such ideals. It is not owing to 
natural selection, but rather in spite of it. that the mind 
of man affirms its affinity with truth and beauty and 
go* 1 ' hiess, anu. undismayed by opposition, seeks its 
h line among ideals. To them as w< 11 as to nature the 
mind of man is adapted; and this adaptation can neither 
explained nor explained away by biological laws. 
Its significance will occupy us ’.iter. 

1 he second criticism to which 1 have referred is 
a more. seHous objection ;•* teleological reasoning. 
Throughout ’lie organic wo.!* 1 ’Jx-r*- arc. m;rji instances 
rdaptation which have til apj. ance oF being in- 
genious contrivances for inllicti/ig ..uffering, and few 
artifices are more elaborate than those which enable 
the meanest of organisms to prey upon the lives of 
men. The facts of dystcleology, as it has been called, 
cannot be denied: nor is there any royal road to their 
explanation. They may have been favoured by natural 
selection; but that does not make it easier to regard 
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nature as manifesting the mind of God. Of these facts 
in their detail I have' no explanation to offer; though 
I shall have something to say in the next lecture about 
their general bearing on our problem, lint one thing 
may be admitted at once. The purpose of the world — , 
if it have a purpose — cannot be simply to give the in- 
habitants thereof what is called a good time. Paley’s 
view of God as an all-wise omnipotent creator, whose 
sole end in creation was the happiness of his creatures, 
cannot be the true view. Yet, consistently with the 
hedonistic philosophy, nothing else can have been his 
aim; and hence the demand, favoured by J. S. Mill, 
for a God of limited powers. If the problem of pain 
can be solved, without denying the unity of power in 
the universe, it will only be in connexion with a doc- 
trine of values far removed from hedonism. In this 
way the second criticism of teleology, as well as the 
first, leads on to the consideration of the moral argu- 
ment. 
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THE MORAL ARGUMENT 

T in*: three traditional proofs discussed in the last 
lecture may all be: regarded as forms of one of them - 
the cosmological. Each in a different way is an attempt 
at an explanation of the world. Even the ontological 
argument, which stands by itself and has been regarded 
by Kant as implied in the others, may be looked at 
from this j joint of view : for the datum from which it 
proceeds— the idea of God is itself a factor in human 
consciousness and therefore in the world of which man 
forms a part. And the teleological argument also is 
allied to the cosmological, and distinguished from the 
argument that bears this name by proceeding from 
certain special characteristics of the world-order, and 
not simply from the fact of there being a world whose 
existence is to be accounted for. 

The same holds of the Moral Argument, as it is 
called, to which we now proceed. Morality is a fact in 
the history of the world, and we have found that moral 
ideas have an objective validity which is such that 
reality as a w r hole cannot be understood without them. 
Hut morality is only one factor in the whole which 
theism professes to interpret. We cannot take it alone, 
as something independent of all other features of reality. 
And, if we do take it by itself, we cannot expect to 
reach a demonstration of the being of God along this 
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one line of reflexion. The sqme inadequacy of any 
single line of argument has been brought out by the 
examination of the three traditional proofs. They do 
ser.ve to d< tine our conception of the universe to which 
we belong : they bring out the .insufficiency of any 
merely material or naturalistic explanation of it ; but 
they do not compel the reason to acknowledge that 
the world reveals a being whom we may properly call 
God, and, in particular, they fall short of justifying the 
idea of tlv goodness of God. If we are justified in 
speaking of the goodness of God, then this justification 
may be expected to come from the moral argument. 

The moral argument, in the form in which it is 
usually presented, is due to Kant, who regarded it as 
giving us a practical, certainty of the existence of God 
a problem which the theoretical reason had left 
unsolved. “ Admitting," he said', “ that the pure moral 
law inexorably binds every man as a command (not 
as a rule of prudence), the righteous man max sav: 
1 << 7 // that there be a God.... I firmly abide by this, 
and will not let this faith be taken from me." " If it 
be asked," be said in another place 5 , “ why it is incum- 
bent upon us to have any theology at all, it appears 
clear that it is not. needed for the extension or correc- 
tion ot our cognition of nature or in general for any 
theory, but simply in a subjective point of view for 
religion, i.c. the practical or moral use of our reason. 
If it is found that the only argument which leads to a 
definite concept of the object of theology is itself moral. 

' Kritik (fit f'/akt >,-/:<• n I \rnunft, book ii, chap, ii, Jj 2 (Abbott's 
trails!, p. .14 if 

’ Kritik der L' rthiihhmU , § yi (Bernard's transl. p. 424). 
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it is not only not strange, but we miss nothing in respect 
of its final ‘purpose as regards *he sufficiency of belief 
from this ground of proof, provided that it be admitted 
that such an argument only establishes the being of 
God sufficiently for our moral destination, i.e. in a 
practical point of view." That is to say, the moral law, 
tlu: inexorable fact of duty, requires us to assume the 
being of God, not as a speculative truth for explaining 
nature, but as a practical postulate necessitated by the 
moral reason. 

Kant’s argument is open to criticism in detail ; but 
it is remarkable as the. first clear statement of the truth 
that a metaphysical theor\ cannot be adequate unless 
founded on a recognition of the realm of ends, as well 
as the realm of nature, to which man belongs. The 
theistic belief, which the pure reason failed to justify, 
he thought, demanded by the practical or moral 
reason. He must have been aware, however, that it is 
the facts of morality itself-- -the distribution of good and 
evil iti the. world - that offer the most profound difficulty 
for any theistic view, that ever) religion almost has 
moulded its theory in some way to account for these 
facts, and that some religions have even been willing 
to say that the things of time are all an illusion, and 
others to acknowledge a second and hostile world-power, 
so that, by any means, if it be possible, ( iod and goodness 
may be saved together. And, shortly before Kant’s mi n 
day, the moral objections to theism had been pressed 
home with unexampled power by David Hume. I will 
quote some sentences from his Dialogues nunc ruing 
Natural Religion, for they contain the gist of all that 
has been said on this side of the question before or 
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since. “ In many views of the universe, and of its parts, 
particular!) the latter, 'the beauty and fitness of final 
causes strike us with such irresistible force, that all 
objections appear (what I believe they really are) mere 
cavils and sophisms ; nor can we then imagine how it 
was ever possible for us to repose any weight on them. 
Bui there is no view of human life or of the condition 
of mankind, from which, without flu: greatest violence, 
we can infer the moral attributes, or learn that infinite 
benevolence, conjoined with infinite power ami infinite 
wisdom, which we must discover by the eyes of faith 
alone." “As this goodness [of the Deity] is not ante- 
cedcntl) established, but must be inferred from the 
phenomena, there can be no grounds for such an infer- 
ence, while there are so many ills in the universe, and 
while these ills might so easily have been remedied, as 
far as human understanding can be allowed to judge on 

such a subject Look round this universe. Vf hat an 

immense profusion of beings, animated and organised, 
sensible and active ! You admire this prodigious variety 
and fecundity. Bill inspect a little more narrow!) these 
living existences, the only beings worth regarding, 
llow hostile and destructive to each other! Mow in- 
sufficient all of them for their own happiness ! How 
contemptible or odious to the spectator! The whole 
presents nothing but the idea of a blind Nature, im- 
pregnated b) a great vivifying principle, and pouring 
forth from In r Up* without discernment or parental 
care, her maimed and abortive children ! " “ Epicurus's 
old questions are \e.t unanswered. Is God willing to 
prevent evil, but not able? then is he impotent. Is»he 
able, but not willing ? then is he malevolent. Is he 
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both able and willing? whence then is evil?." "The 
true conclusion is, that the original source of all things 
is entirelv indifferent to all these principles, and has no 
more regard to good above ill than to heat abo\e 
told, or to drought above moisture, or to light abo\e 
heavv ’ 

How is it, \ve may ask, that reflexion upon good 
and evil should lead two great thinkers to such oppo- 
site results? - that Hume should regard the power 
behind nature as a life-forte regardless of the fate of 
its offspring, whereas Kant holds that the righteous 
man is justified in saying “1 «.»/// that there be a 
(»od 3 The reason is that they were looking from 
dith rent points of v b-J? I I ume. we may say, had re- 
gard onlv to the facts of wh.it men did and what men 
sullercd. 11 is privilege as a si optic, to which he often 
appealed, carried some dis.uk .images with it. lie saw 
th< struggle and the pain, the cruelty of the world and 
tin havoc of life, and he hesitati d to go behind the 
facts Kant may not have shared Hume's view of the 
moralitv of mture; but he would not have been 
app<uled b) it. Kven if a perfectly good deed had 
nivir occurred m the world, he said, his position 
would still stand secure . He was not looking upon 
outward performance, but upon the inward law of 
goodness and the power it revealed in the mind which 
is conscious of it. His refl< \ions were not based, like 

Jhalo$w m * amu min* Natural Religion ^ parts \, xi, td M I n 
pp iji, 1 5*S -9, 1 34, ibo ( Human Natu* cd. Orcen and <iros«, 
Y0\ U, pp. 443* 452, 440, 45^ / * 

' Grumtlfgung zur Metafhyiik tier Sitten , sect. 11. (Abbott s tiansl. 
p 24): IVerke, ed. Hartenstrin, \ol. i\, p. 255. 
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Hume’s, upon the measure in which goodness was 
actually realised in the world as to that he would 
have l>ren willing to admit that it argues nothing for 
the goodness of the author of the world. It was the idea 
of goodness, which consciousness revealed to him, that 
formed his starting-point. He was aware of a moral 
law whose validity he could not question, and the 
recognition of which secured him a position above the 
play of merely natural forces. 

Hence Kants doctrine of the postulates of the 
practical reason. The moral consciousness carries with 
it a demand that reality shall be in accordance with it. 
And this demand requires us to postulate the freedom 
of nun and his immortality Arid the existence of the 
one perfect being or Clod. We are therefore, justilied 
in affirming these as postulates of the moral lile. The 
postulates are all implied in the moral law, but not all 
with the same degree of directness, Freedom ^ arrived 
at in a more immediate way than the other two. It is 
necessary in order that .the moral law may work at all : 
the moral consciousness depends upon it so closely 
that its absence would deprive morality of its basis. 
Were man not free from the compulsion of impulse 
ami desire he would be unable to take the law' as the 
guide ot his will. Freedom is, indeed, just the practical 
aspect of that which in its rational aspect is moral law. 

The two other postulates are arrived at indirectly. 
They are not necessary for the bare validity of moral 
law. The) 1 are required in order to bring about a har- 
mony between morality and .the system of nature — to 
enable the moral order, which is the order of the ‘in- 
telligible world.’ to become actual in the * world of • 
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sense.’ The moral law demands perfect obedience from 
each individual : and an infinite time is required in 
order that the individual character with it f s sensuous 
desires and inclinations may become fully subject to 
the categorical imperative : hence Immortality is pos- 
tulated!' The reign of law in nature is not the same 
thing as the system of moral law ; and the agreement 
of morality with the J&ws of actual occurrence" can be 
brought about only by a being who will make, happiness ^ 
follow' in the wake of virtue and fashion the order ot 
nature after the pattern of goodness. The ground for 
postulating the being of God is therefore this, that 
without God our moral ideas would not be capable of 
.realisation in the world. We ourselves are unable so 
to realise them- -that is, to make *he world-order a 
moral order --because the causal laws w hich constitute 
the world of experience arc entirely outside of and 
indifferent, to the ethical laws which make up morality. 
The being of God is thus introduced by Kant as a 
means of uniting two disparate systems of conceptions, 
which have been sundered in his thought. 

The postulate of Freedom alone, as has been said, 
is required for the possibility of the moral life itself. 
The two other postulates are required for the complete 
realisation of morality in the character of a being with 
-sensuous impulses and throughout a system of things 
that has beefi exhibited as without ethical qualities. 
The infusion of goodness through the non-moral or 
natural — its victory over impulse and desire and its 
manifestation in the world of interacting forces — this 
is the problem that calls for so lofty a solution. The 
two systems have to be connected externally because 
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they have no common. terms. One of them is concerned 
solely with the causal connexions of phenomena. The 
other is compelled to seek out their final significance in 
relation to the ideals which practical reason discloses. 
Self-consciousness is indeed the fundamental conception 
in both systems. But in the one it is merely the most 
general condition of synthesis through whose forms 
phenomena are. apprehended in definite and constant 
connexions: in the apprehension of these relations the 
work o( knowledge is completed. 1 n the other Or moral 
system the self is contemplated as a will which manifests 
itself in character and acts under the conception of a 
moral law which is the law of its own reason. 

Thus the peculiarity of Kant's view is that the two 
systems -the realm of nature and the moral realm — 
are at first regarded as independent ; they are subject 
to different laws and their manifestationsare of diver- 
gent character. Yet the moral order claims unlimited, 
sovereignty, even over the realm of nature, while nature 
proceeds on its way regardless of the claim. Recon-* 
ciliat ion can only be effected by an external power, 
and Clod is the Great Reconciler. It would seem as if 
neither system- neither nature nor morality- --by itself 
stood in need of God ; and as if, if they had happened 
to be in better agreement with one another, God would 
have been equally superfluous. ^ It is only because they . 
differ, and because there is nevertheless an imperious 
rational demand* for their harmony, that* a being is. 
necessary to bring them together sometime; and in 
this being infinite power must be united with infinite 
goodness. Goodness is found wherever there is a will 
in harmony with moral law ; but goodness alone does 
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not make 'God. . Power is found, in nature ; but power 
alone does not' make God. Now. for Kant, nature is 
a closed and self-consistent system ; so is morality. 
Neither, therefore, proves God ; but he is needed to 
weld them together :* and the moral reason demands 
their ultimate harmony. Hence God is a postulate of 
the moral or practical^ reason. 

The special form, taken by Kant’s moral proof is 
accordingly a result of the distinction which hp draws 
between the two worlds — the. sensible or phenomenal 
world and the intelligible world. The- former of these 
is ruled by mechanical causation, and is the world of 
natural law ; the latter js the realm of freedom and in 
it moral ideas rule. But each is a closed system, com- 
plete in itself. Kant's own thought, however, points 
beyond this distinction. His practical postulates are a 
demand for harmony between the two realms. of physical 
’causation and of moral ideas, while his third Critique 
exhibits a way in which this harmony can be brought 
about through the conception of purpose. And here it 
may be taken for granted that the first distinction on 
which he founds is not- absolute. The order of inter 
acting forces may be a self-consistent system*; but it is 
not a complete account even of the things which form 
the objects of science, and it is not a closed system. 
Moral values also — though their system may be self- 
consistent — do not form a closed system. They are 
manifested in selves or persons; and persons live, in 
^and interact with the world of nature. The causal 
system may be considered by itself ; but the abstrac-/ 
tion is made for the purposes of science, and is in this 
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respect arbitrary : it is only one aspect^ of the world. 
And moral values, as we have found, are'another aspect 
of realit}, dominating or claiming t<> dominate the lives 
of persons. We must regard the two systems, there- 
fore, not as the orders of two entirely different worlds, 
but rather as different aspects of the same reality. 

From this point of view the moral ai^ument will 
require to be formulated in a different way from that 
in which it is set forth by Kant. It will be necessary 
to have regard not to a connexion between two worlds, 
but to relations within the one system of reality ; and 
we shall have to enquire what kind of general view is 
justified* when both moral ideas and our experience of 
nature are taken into account. Two things will Tx: 
necessary to vindicate the position that the world is 
moral system, or that goodness belongs to the cause or 
ground of the world. We must be satisfied, in the first 
place, that the moral order is an objectively valid order, 
that moral values belong to the nature of reality ; and,’ 
in the second place, that actual experience, the history 
ol the world process, is fitted to realise this order. 
The first of these positions has been already argued at 
length and may now be assumed in this general form 
of the objectivity of moral values. The other position 
involves an estimate of the detailed features of experi- 
ence whkh \v<* can hardly expect to he complete or 
conclusive, but upon which we must venture. 

It is possible fo regard the power behind nature, in 
the way Hume regarded it, as a teeming source of life 
which is careless of the fate pf its offspring. Or, to use^ 
another metaphor, if we look at life as a composition 
which (if it have any design at all) must be designed 
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to produce happiness *in every part, we shall he likely 
enough to say that the picture must have come from 
the hands of an imperfect workman — one of nature’s 
journeymen- -if .from any inind at all. But behind this 
argument lies an important assumption — the assump- 
tion that happiness is the chief or sole end of creation : 
and have we any right to make the assumption ? Can. 
we even assert that happiness alone would be an end 
worthy bf the artist ? If we recognise the Supreme 
worth of goodness, can an\ thing short of goodness be 
the purpose of conscious life? And goodness has this 
peculiarity that it needs persons and their free activity 
for its realisation. 

It is not necessary to accept Hume’s idea of the 
vital impulse ; but certain views of* the world’s purpose, 
seem put out of court on any impartial judgment of 
the facts. The world cannot exist simply for the pur- 
pose of producing happiness or pleasure among sentient 
beings: else every sufferer might have given hints to 
the Creator for the improvement of his ‘handiwork. 
Nor can we rest in the old-time conventional theor) 
that pleasure and pain are distributed according to the 
merit or demerit of the persons to whose lot they fall. 
The wicked often flourish, and misfortunes • befall the 

p 

righteous. That the course of the world shows some 
relation between sin and suffering may be very true ; 
but the relation is not a proportion that ,, can be calcu- 
lated by the rule of three. True, only a brief -,pan of 
life is open to our observation ; and, after the death of 
the body, it is possible thSit the individual life may be 
continued indefinitely, while it is also conceivable that 
it had a history before its present incarnation. The 
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hypothesis is therefore open that a fut.ure life will 
rectify the inequalities of the present, or that we now 
suffer in the flesh for the misdeeds of a previous 
career. In this way it might he possible to vindicate, 
the required proportion between virtue and happiness, 
vice and suffering. But are we justified in relying on 
a hypothesis according to which the unknown larger 
life, which surrounds the present, is contemplated us 
depending on a principle which the present life, alone 
open to our observation, does so little to verify ? 

I.et us suppose that the. present life is only a frag- 
ment of a larger scheme. The hypothesis is at least 
permissible. For our life bears many marks of in- 
completeness. We bring- - if not character- -at least - 
characteristic tendencies with us into the world, and 
our life breaks off with our purposes unachieved and 
mind and will still imperfect. But we may reasonably 
expect that the present fragment should bear some 
resemblance in its order to the laws or purpose of its 
neighbouring fragments and of the whole. If the pro- 
portion of rewards and punishments to desert can he 
ko imperlectl) verified in the rule of this life, have we 
good reason to suppose that it will be fully verified in 
another ? It may be said that the rewards and punish- 
ments of .1 future life are intended for the guidance of 
our earthly career. But if reward and punishment in' 
prospect are to be regarded in this way as a means for 
controlling conduct or training character, do they not 
lose their effectiveness by being left uncertain, and even 
by being .postponed ? * 

There is. however, one point in this life where 
nature and morality meet. Every individual life has 
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before it the possibility of good. ^ Other values and the 
opportunity for them may be 'distributed more un- 
equally. The enjoyment of art and the cultivation of 
knowledge stand in need of material instruments which 
are not. in anv abundant measure, at everv man's 

d d 

service. Ilut opportunities of realising moral values 
arc not thus limited. They are offered in every sphere, 
of life and in all kinds of material and historical con- 
ditions ; for their realisation needs the good will only 
anti is not dependent upon circumstances. 1 do not say 
that the opportunities are equal, but they are always 
there : whatever the circumstances, there is an attitude 
to them in which goodness can be realised and the sum 
of realised values in the world increased'. 

The obstacles to the realisation of goodness in the 
individual proceed mainly from other wills- -from the" 
example or influence of other persons. And this fact 
reminds us that we must not take a merely individual 
view of things and expect tin 1 world to be suited to the 
interests of each man considered alone. It is not only 
our joys and sorrows that we share with others. In 
good and evil also we are nu mbers of the family, the 
nation, and the rare. No man lives to himself alone. 
The evil that he does lives after him, the good is never 
interred U*ith his hones. Men are: bound together, 
^working out lh<‘ir <jwn and their neighbours salvation 
— or the reverse. The influence of wills that choose 
the evil in preference to the good cannot fail to affect 
others in a world of free wills freely interacting. The 

1 “ It is never in principle iritjtossible for an adrquaU solution to 

be found by will for any situation whatever.” fJosanqtiet, Value and 

Ihstiny oj the Individual (1913), p. 1 20. 
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same real it)- of influence of one man upon another, but 
in an opposite direction, is an earnest of the realisation . 
of goodness not only in selected individuals but through- 
out the human family, and an indication of the true 
purpose of social order. 

These considerations seem to point to a solution of 
the question before us. The question is whether the 
facts of jour experience, and the course of' nature as 
shown in this experience, can be brought into consistent 
relation with our ideas of good and evil, so that nature 
may be regarded as a fitting field lor the realisation of 
goodness. In other words, do the facts of experience 
agree with and support the doctrine of the unoral 
government of the world-- an ethical conception of 
ultimate reality, that is to^say- -or do they oppose such 
a conception ? The answer to this question depends 
on the kind of ethical view of the world which we put 
forward. If. by an ethical view of the world we mean 
the doctrine that the creative purpose must have been 
to provide the maximum of happiness for conscious 
beings, or to distribute that happiness equally among 
them, then it is impossible to regard the -world-order 
as a moral order. Hedonism and theism, once their 
consequences are worked out, prove to be in funda- 
mental opposition. If pleasure is the sole constituent 
of value, then this \alue has been. largely disregarded* 
in creation. Nature has Ijce.n very imperfectly adapted 
to the desires of «man, and human passions have been 
allowed to poison the wells of happiness. We may 
try to get out of the difficulty by imagining a creator 
of limited power and perhaps of defective foresight. 
But even human intelligence might have foreseen and 
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avoided many of the ills which flesh is heir to ; and no 
t one would attribute a higher degree of understanding 
*to man than to his Maker. If mind is really the master 
of things, then that piind cannot have framed the order 
of the world with a view to happiness alone 1 . 

If we take the other and common view that happi 
ness is distributed in proportion to merit, and that the 
moral government of the world consists in thisxjust dis- 
tribution, then also it must be said that experience does 
.not support this view', and that it can be brought into 
agreement with the facts only by the somewhat violent 
device of postulating another life which differs radically 
from the present in the method of its government. This 
view adinits*a value beyond and higher than pleasure; 
but it looks’upon a due proportion •between merit and 
happiness as the sole and sufficient criterion of the moral 
government of the world. And therein it displays a 
narrow and partial view of ethical values. The notion 
which it follows, and which for it may be said to be the 
whole of ethics, is the notion of justice ; it treats all 
individuals as simply the doers of acts good or evil, 
and deserving therefor suitable reward or punishment; 
it leaves out of account the consideration that indi 
viduals or selves, and the communities of individuals 
which make up the human race, are all of them in tin 
making* and that in some sense they are their own 
makers- -fashioners of their own characters. An ethical 
view of the world, in which these points are recognised, 
will not be open to the same objections as before. The 

1 As Hume recognised, Dialogues concerning Naturii Religion, 
•part s, ed- M'-Ewen, p. 133. { Human Nature, ed. Orem ,md Ornse, 
vol. n, p. 4 .jo.) 
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world will hf ( ontemplated as providing a medium for 
the realisation of godliness and not simply as a court 
of justice distributing rewards and penalties. 

1 do not assert that this more completely ethical 
vi» w gels rid of all difficulties Hut it does avoid that 
spinal difficult), arising from the uni qua! distribution 
of happiness relative!) to goodness, which forms an 
almost tont’lusive objection to the acceptanie of the 
former dot trine. And th.it difficulty has been more 
than an) other, or than all otht rs < ombined, the burden 
of lament and the ground of pessimism The struggle 
and* pain of the world are the lot of the good as well as 
ol the evil. Hut if tiny can be turned to the increase 
and refim iik lit of goodness, to the lessening and eou- 
iju< st of < vil, then their existence is not an insuperable 
obstacle to the ethical view of realit) , it ma\ e\en be 
regarded as an essential condition ol such a view 
Account for it how we urn, the fait remains that the 
luroes and saints of histor\ ha\e pas ail through 
lrwiidi tribulation, and that man is made perfe-ct only 
b\ suffering 

hut In th.it htrj)h tunn t r.itlh on to gra\t , 
rnskillil s.iu in the vilVtt < nurst o! tortuni 
Math missil tlu <1 im ipiinc of nolilc hearts 

i In e lurat ter ol a free agent is made by facing and 
lighting with obstacles : it is not formed along the line- of 
e\isy sue e i snIu! reaction to stimulus. Fat lie adaptation to 
lamihare nvironment is no test of character nor training 
in character. Hie personal, life cannot grow into the 
values of whie h it is capable without facing the hardness 
of circumstance and the strain of conflict, or without 
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experience of failure. Herbert SpenCer, in his own way. 
has preached adaptation to environment as tilt essence 
of goodness. Only in a world where all surrounding 
circumstances correspond exactly with human desire 
will it be possible for' a truly good man to exist. ** The 
co-existence of a perfect man and an imperfect society 
is impossible,” he thinks 1 . Hut the question at present 
is not the kind of world in which perfect goodness can 
exist, but the kind of world in which goodness can 
begin to grow and make progress towards perfection. 
Perfect adaptation would mean automatism ; it is not 
and cannot be a school of morality. It is even incon- 
sistent with morality as 1 have conceived it, which 
implies freedom and the personal discovery and pro- 
duction of values. And I will hazard the statement 
that an imjierfect world is necessary tor the growth 
and training of moral beings. If there were no possi- 
bility of missing the mark there would be no value in 
taking a true aim. A world of completely unerring 
finite beings, created and maintained so by the con* 
ditions of their life, would be a world of marionettes. 
They might exhibit perfect propriety of behaviour. 
They might dance through their span of existence to 
the amusement of a casual spectator (if such may be 
imagined}; but their movements would be all pre 
determined by their Maker; they would have neither 
goodness nor the consciousness of good, nor any point 
of sympathy with the. mind of a free spirit. Not such 
are .the beings whom God is conceived as having created 
for communion with himself ; 

Principles of Jitkics, vol. I, p. 27c*. 
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Kreundlos war der grossc Weltenmeister ; 
f' uhltc Mange'i : durum schuf er ( leister, 

SeLige Spiegel seiner Seligkeil ' 

These spirits have had their beginnings at the lowest 
levels of organic life. They must fight their way up- 
wards through the long stages of man’s development. 
In this progress they have to attain reason and freedom, 
so that the good may be known and chosen: until, tried 
by every kind of circumstance, they find and assimilate 
the values which can transform the world and make 
themselves lit for the higher spiritual life. 

On this upward way man has to pass through many 
fiery trials. No facile optimism .can nptigate the pain 
of his wounds when the body is racked by disease or 
the heart is torn with grief or when lie listens to the 
agony of the world in one of the great crises of its 
history. Vet, in reflecting upon these things, our judg- 
ment is apt to outrun our experience. As it is forced 
upon our view, we seem , to bear the whole burden of 
flie pain of the world : all the suffering of creation 
weighs upon our minds, and the pain seems purposeless 
and cruel because we observe its effects and cannot 
di\ine its meaning. But. this great mass of human 
pain is distributed amongst a counties', multitude of. 
souls. Kadi bears his own burden and eVerv heart 

* a 

knows its own bitterness: but each knows also, better 
than any other can. what he is able to suffer and to do, 
.and in the darkest hour he may descry a promise of 

e 

1 l rit mlless was the great world -master, 

Lonely in his realms above . 

Called to life an enipire vaster — 

* Kindred souls to share his love. 
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dawn unseen by the onlooker. The sjx'Ctator who secs 
the causes of suffering often lacker insight into the way 
in which it i spaced b> the sOul that is on trial, and fails 
to allow for the faith that frees the spirit. To estimate 
the true inwardness of suffering we must not go to lilt 
professional pessimist who counts up the grievances of 
humanity, as often as not from the vantage ground of a 
position of personal comfort l h< sufferer himself has 
often a deepei sense of the significance of his experience. 
"That which w< sufft r oursehes lias no longer the same 
air of monstrous injustice and wanton cruelty that suf- 
fering weals y\hc n we s< e it m the ease* of othe rs 1 ’ This 
was tin \< idi<t of a in^m of letters whose whole life was 
n l>.atl< with disease and sidle 1 mg hut who did his life's 
work with high coinage and in se runts of soul Such 
a judgment cannot lightly be set aside 

\r< wc justified in saying that the imperfect and 
pu//img world that surrounds us i> an unfit medium 
for the moral life if 1 >\ the moral lift we mean the 
triumph of the spurt 01 that it makes impossible th* 
adoption of an tiluc.il point of \kw m inteipreting 
reality J I do not say that e>fpt ri< m e of the relation 
of natural foices to moral ideas and moral volitions 
justifies of itself the mfe re net to divine goodness at 
the heart of all things 1 h* mere fragment, of life 

1 R L Stoen^on Zilftts ( jScjo> vol i, p 370 Alongsuh of 
Stevenson s reflexion. I ma> venture to quote the words us« d b\ *n 
officer friend of my own in a l«*tt* t to his mother wntten ale r iho 
death in actum of his s >)c i« miming brother 44 We can ncv» r under 
stand it yet, hut it is this s^nn swiWiiiglit stroke that vcuns]o » aurnon 
away the bravest and most precious spirits J have son n with my 
owr eyes, and I cannot bdicvc it is cruelty w (June njjy > 
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with which we .ire acquainted is too scanty to bear so 
weight) a superstructure All I ha\o argued is th^t it 
is not uKonsistent with such a ( onclusion.-And, if there 
an oth< r reasons lor saying that goodness belongs to 
the ground ol reality, and that the realisation of good- 
n< ss is the purpose and e \pIanation of finite minds, 
th< n the structure ol the world as we knew it is, not 
such as to make us relinquish this \ iew’ , on the ertn- 
ti.uv a view of the kind i-» supported by the general 
lines ol what w< know about tin* world and its history. 

1 he result so far is that the e\< nts ol tlu world as 
a causal system are not inconsistent with the- view that 
this same world is a moial order, that its purport is .i 
inoinl purpose 'I hi* empirical discrepancies between 
the two orders, and tin obstac 1< s w hie h tlu world puts 
in the* way of morality ate capable of i xplanation when 
v\c allow that ideals ol goodness ha\e not onl\ to be* 
dtacncicd by linite miitcls, but that toi tla*u realisation 
they need to be lieely accepted b\ individual wills and 
giaduilly oiganised in indie idual ch.uacters If this 
piiniqile still leaves many particular cliltic ulties unre- 
solved it may at le ist be claimt'd that it pi nudes the 
g< ne ral line s of ail explanation ol the* re latum of moral 
value to e \ peril nee and that a larger knowledge of 
the ismk s of life* than is open te> us might be expected 
to show that the particular elilfieultie s also are* not 
incapable >1 solution 

1 his means that it is possible to regard God as the 
author and rul< r ol the world, as it appears in space 
and time*, t and it the same time to hold that the* moral 
values of which we an* conscious and the moral ideal 
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which we come to apprehend with increasing clearness 
..express his nature. But the que&tion remains. Are we 
to regard morality — its values, laws, and ideal — as 
belonging to a Supreme Mind, that is, to God ? It is 
as an answer to this question that th<; s[>eciiic Moral 
Argument enters. And hen* I cannot do better* than 
give the argument in the words of 1 )r Rashdall : 

“ An absolute Moral Law or moral ideal cannot 
exist in material things. And it does not exist in the 
mind of this or that individual. Only if we lwdieve in 
the existence of a Mind for which the true moral ideal 
is already in some sense real, a Mind which is the 
source of whatever is true in oucown moral judgments, 
can we rationally think of the moral ideal as no less 
real than the world itself. Only sq can we believe in 
an absolute standard of right and wrong, which is as 
independenfof this or that man’s actual ideas and actual 
desires as the facts of material nature. The belief in 
God. though not (like the.dielief in a real and an active 
self ) a postulate of there being any such thing as „ 
Morality at all. is the logical presupposition of an 
‘objective’ or absolute Morality. A moral ideal can 
exist nowhfere and nohow but in a mind ; an absolute 
moral ideal can exist only in a Mind from w'hich all 
Reality is derived 1 . Our moral ideal can only claim 
objective validity in so far as it can rationally be re- 
garded as the. revelation of a moral ideal eternally 
existing in thetmind of God 3 .’’ 

The argument as thus put may be looked upon as 

1 “Or at least a mind by Which all Reality is contio.Mi-d.'' - I >r 
Kashdall’s footnote. * 

" H- Rashdall, Tho Thtory of Good and Evil (1907;, vol, 11, [j. 212. 
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a special and striking extension of the cosmological 
argument In its first and most elementary form’ t^e 
cosmological argument seeks a cause for the bare ex- 
istence of the world and man to account for" them 
there must be something able to bring them into being: 
(Jod is the First Cause. Then the order of nature 
impiesses us by its regularity , and we come by degrees 
to undei stand the principles of its working and the laws 
under which the material whole maintains its equilibrium 
and tlx* ordered procession of its < hanges : these laws 
and this order call for explanation, and we conceive 
(iod as the (ireat Lawgiver. Hut beyond tins material 
world, we understand relations and prim iples of a still 
more general kind , and the inn I let i of man recognises 
abstract truths so evident that, once understood, they 
cannot be questioned, while inferences aie drawn from 
tin se which ohly the more expert minds can appreciate 
and \el which they recognise .is eternally valid. lo 
what order do these belong .and what was their home 
win u man as yet was unconscious of them > Surely if 
their \alidity is eternal they must have had existence 
somewhere, and we can only suppose them to have 
existed m the one eternal mind * (iod is therefore* the 
(iod of 1 ruth. !• urther. persons are* conscious of values 
and oi an ideal of goodness, which they recognise as 
•having undoubted authority for the direction of their 
activity, the- validity of these values or laws and of this 
ideal, how< vet, cities not depend upon th«ir recognition : 
it is objective and eternal and how could this ete:rnal 
validity stand done, not embodied in matter and neither 
seen nor realised bv finite minds, .unless there were an 
eternal mind whose thought and will were therein ex- 
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pressed * God must therefore 'exist and his nature be 
goodness. 

The argument in this its latest phase has a new 
feature which distinguishes it from the preceding phases. 
The laws or relations of interacting phenomena which 
we discover in nature are already embodied in the pro- 
cesses of nature. It may be argued that they have 
their reality therein : that in cognising them we are 
simply cognising an aspect of the actual world in space 
and time, and consequently that, if the mere existence 
of things does not require God to account for it (on the 
ground urged by Hume that the world, being a singular 
event, justifies no inference as to its cause), then, equally, 
* we are not justified in seeking .1 cause lor those laws or 
relations which are, after all. but one aspect of the 
existing world, h may be urged that the same holds 
of mathematical relations: that they are merely an 
abstract of the actual order, when considered solely 
in its formal aspect. It is more dillicult to treat the* 
still more general logical relations in the same fashion; 
but they too receive verification in reality and in our 
thought so far as it does not end in confusion. But it 
is different with ethical values. Their validity could 
not be verified in external phenomena ; they cannot 
be* established by observation ol the course of nature. 
They hold good for persons onk : and their peculiarity 
consists in the fact that their validity is not in any way 
dependent upon their being manifested in the* character 
or conduct of persons, or even on their being recognised 
in the thoughts of persons. # We acknowledge the good 
and its objective claim upon us even when we are <~oii~ 
scious that our will has not yielded to the claim ; 


ft. (jl, L. 
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and we admit that its validity existed before we recog- 
nised it. 

This leading characteristic makes the theistic argu- 
ment founde<l upon moral values or the moral law both 
stronger in one respect and weaker in another respect 
than the corresponding argument from natural law and 
intelligible relations. It is weaker because it is easier 
to deny the premiss from Which it starts that is, the 
objective validity of moral law- - than it is to deny the 
objective validity of natural or mathematical or logical 
relations. Hut I am here assuming the objective validity 
of morality as already established by our previous en- 
quiries ; and it is unnecessary to go back upon the 
question. And. granted this premiss, the argument 
adds an important point. Other relations and laws 
fit may be said, and the .statement is true of laws of 
nature at any rate) are embodied in actually existing 
objects. Hut the same cannot be said of the moral law 
or moral ideal. We acknowledge that there are objta - 
live values, although men may not recognise them, that 
the moral law is not abrogated by being ignored, and 
that our consciousness is stri\ ing towards the appre- 
hension of an ideal which no finite mind has clearly 
grasped, but which is none the less valid although it is 
not realised and is not even apprehended by us in its 
truth and It illness. Where then is this ideal ? It cannot 
be valid at one time and not at another. It must lie 
eternal as wellTts objective. As Dr Rashdall urges, it 
is not in material things, and it is not in the mind of 
this or th.it individual : but “ it can exist .nowhere and 
nohow but in a mind " ; it requires therefore the mind 
of God. 
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Against this argument, however, it may be con 
tended that it disregards the distinction between validity 
and existence. Why is.it assumed that the moral ideal 
must exist somehow anti somewhere ? Validity, it may 
be said, is a unique concept, as unique as existence, 
and different from it. And this is true. At the same 
time it is also true that the validity of the* moral ideal, 
like all validity, is a validity for existents. Without 
this reference to existence there seems no meaning in 
asserting validity. At any rate it is clear that it is for 
existents — namely, for the realm of persons that the 
moral ideal is valid. It is also true that the perfect 
moral ideal does not exist in the volitional, or even in 
the intellectual, consciousness of these persons : they 
have not achieved agreement with it in their lives, and 
even their understanding of it is incomplete.. Seeing 
then that it is not manifested by finite existents, how an* 
we to conceive its validi:\ ? .( >ther truths are displayed 
in the order of the existing world; but it is not so with 
moral values. And yet the system of moral values has 
been acknowledged to be an aspect of the real universe 
to which existing things belong. How are we to con- 
ceive its relation to them ? A particular instance <>f 
goodness can exist onlv in the character of an indi 
vidual person or group of persons ; an idea of goodness 
such as we have is found onI> in minds such as our-». 
But the ideal of goodness does not exist in finite miwK 
or in their material environment. What then is its status 
in the system of reality ? 

The question is answefpd if w*c regard the moral 
order as the order of a Supreme Mind and the idea) 
of goodness as belonging to this Mind. 'I he difficulty 

23 2 
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for this view is to show that the Mind which is the 
home ol goodness nVay also he regarded* as the ground 
of the existing world. That reality as a whole, both in 
its actual events and in its moral order, can he con- 
sistently regarded as the expression of a Supreme Mind 
has been the argument of the present lecture. lint this 
is not the only solution of the problem that has been 
offered. We are here at the parting of the \va\s. where 
different synoptic views diverge. On the one hand is 
the theistic: view, which is suggested by the highest 
form of reality known to us in experience, and which 
finds the ground of all reality nature and persons, 
laws and values in a mind whose purpose is being 
gradually unfolded in the history of the world. On 
tlie other hand ap* the non theistic theories, and they 
also must attempt to reach a consistent view oi the 
relation of the moral order to the realm of existmts. 
They may admit an order of values and may look to 
the active and rational processes of persons for the 
more complete realisation of these values and the fuller 
apprehension of goodness. To this system n| moral 
values they may even be willing, with Fichte', to give 
the name of God ; but, if so, they will mean by 4 God’ 
nothing more than the moral order of the universe, and 
this moral order will be allowed to have a claim to 
validity onlv. not to existence. It will exist only in so 
far as manifested in the thought or character of finite 
beings, and no other consciousne ss than that of finite 
persons will be postulated. A view of this sort may 

1 M Jem* Iclirmtigc und wirkVndtr moralischc Ordnung ist selbst 
( jOtt : wir U-diidon kemes anderen Gotu-s, und kunnen keinen 
amicren tassen. "■ MVr 4 r (1845). vol v, p. i SO. 
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l>e pluralistic, postulating a realm of finite minds 01 
monads of some sort as the only V\istint» realities, but 
bejond them and independent of them truths anti values 
that have somehow Ik in<> and are valid for rxistuns 
without tin msehes < xistin^. Or, if we can envisage a 
harmonj lx twet n tilt moral ordei and the orders oi 
naturt and ol truth, and so set all realil) as one, the 
vn w will talo tin* form ol monism or pantheism. The 
solution', often d In both these vt< ws in ed examination 
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f im preceding argument lias not solved our pro- 
blem ; but it has brought us nearer a solution. We 
have seen that a complete view of reality must find a 
place for two things: on the one hand for the realm of 
persons and events, and on the other hand for the 
moral order or more generally for the realm of values. 
If our universe is to be a universe, these two things 
must be brought into relation so that both together 
may be. regarded as belonging to the same whole. We 
have found, moreover, that prima Jade, or in the 
world as it appears, these two things do not harmonise 
that the causal order, which determines the way in 
which things hapj>en and the actual conduct of persons, 
does not exhibit any exact correspondence with the 
moral order, and is often in conflict with it. And we 
saw that the two orders could only be brought into 
harmony on the' assumption that the agreement of fact 
and goodness was a purpose which persons had to 
achieve and which could be achieved only by their free 
activity in some such world as this. On this hypothesis 
the causal order will be contributory to the moral order 
and the world as a whole will be regarded as a pur- 
posive system. This is the solution to which the 
argument points ; but it is not the only solution of the 
problem that has been offered. 
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Theories^ of the nature of Reality may be distin- 
guished by the place which they Assign to consciousness 
and purpose in the whole. Father consciousness and 
purpose are ascribed to the ultimate ground or principle 
of reality or they are not. If they are. then our theory 
is some form of theism ; if not, not. In the latter case 
we shall hold that the only conscious and purfioseful 
beings are finite minds such as our own. But there 
will st iF be room for difference in our theory according 
to the place assigned to finite minds in the universe. 
We may look upon them as the ultimate constituents 
of reality, or we ina\ hold that they are merely modes 
or appearances of the one ultimate reality. In the for- 
mer case our view will be a form of Pluralism : in tin* 
hitter it will be a monistic view wjiii h may be called 
Pantheism. We have to consider how < ach view lares 
in the effort to solve our problem : and in this con- 
sideration Pluralism will be taken first. 

Pluralism corresponds to a permanent and justifi- 
able attitude of thought though it lias often been 
submerged by the success o| scientiiic verifications of 
uniformity or In th<* prevalence of a monistic philo- 
sophy. It has, howe ver, a* way of re-appearing after 
every temporary eclipse. It is the variety and not the 
unity of th<‘ world that first strikes the. observer, and 
the effort to reach a unitary view of reality is constnniiv 
faced by the discovery of new factors which srem to 
break into the harmony of the existing conception. In 
this secular controversy tlx: Many appear as the enemy 
of the One ; and the latter can compass victory only 
by showing that it is able to include in its unity each 
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new appearance of diversity. Monism may take many 
forms, materialist or spiritual ; $uul the same holds of 
pluralism. Hut the essential characteristic of pluralism 
is the view that the final explanation of things is to he 
sought in a great variety of distinct units and not in 
some more fundamental principle or power which makes 
them real and also in some sense one. 

These ultimate 4 units, however, may he conceived in 
different ways, thus giving rise to different types of 
pluralism. In the. first place, the ultimate, units of all 
reality may he held to he material atoms. This is the 
must familiar type of the doctrine historically; and, 
although the traditional atoms of physics and chemistry 
have, been disintegrated by modern research, the elec- 
trons of present theory may easily hr utilisrd for another 
doctrine of the same type. In the second place, the 
ultimate units may be held to he ol the nature of sensa- 
tions or presentations, or other elements into which 
mental states may be resolved by the psychologist. 
This form of doctrine, familiar to us in llume and 
J. S. Mill, may be called psychological atomism. In 
the third place, it may he said that the ultimate units 
constitutive of reality are entities of the nature of 
qualities or concepts which by their diverse combina- 
tions appear as the world of persons and things; and 
this may he called a logical atomism. Finally, it may 
be said that ultimate reality consists of a multiplicity of 
spiritual entities, of which the human soul is the highest 
known to us. This spiritual atomism is the leading 
type of philosophical pluralism and has been worked 
out by Leibniz and many others. 

Further,, it is possible for these various types of 
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pluralism to be combined in different ways. Distinct 
units of more than one, or of all*, types may be postu- 
lated. Atoms psychological as well as atoms material 
may be held to be ultimate constituents of reality. Or 
logical atoms may bo assumed alongside of one or both 
of these. ( >r again spiritual units also be assumed 
as well as some or even all -of the foregoing, The 
possible combinations are numerous. But one question 
is of decisive interest for our special problem - the 
question whether minds or spiritual units are recognised 
as among th«- ultimate constituents of reality. If they 
art* not, then the primary difficult) lor the theory lies 
in the explanation of the origin and presence of mind 
in experience. How are we to account for the subjec 
ti\c aspect of experience for lh*u b\ which alone 
material things can be perceived or b\ which atoms 
(whether regarded as physical or psychological or 
logical) can be conceived ? These theories have to 
encounter tie* familiar objections which have been 
pressed against materialistic atomism and ps) chologi 
cal presentationism, and which have never been satis 
factorilv met. But it is not neirssarv he.ro to dwell 
upon these objections. I lien, is a sufficient reason 
which excuses us from treading on< e more t>ln\ w« 11- 
trodden grew nd. Values. as we have already seen, 
belong to the structure of that reality which we un- 
called upon to interpret; and neither the. psychological 
nor Lhe materialistic form of atomism recognises then- 
place. With the view called logical atomism it is 
different. Values may i*: acknowledged among the 
concepts or qualities to which reality (though not exist- 
ence) is ascribed. But this view also must be held to 
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be put out of court by the argument of an earlier 
lecture. For we have found that values intrinsic 
values, that is belong to persons only. Persons are 
required for the realisation of the concept value : and 
it is only in connexion with the lives of selves or 
persons that* values belong to the structure of the 
universe as the* sum-total of existence. Consequently, 
when our special problem is concerned with the relation 
of the moral order to the order of nature. only one of the 
types of pluralism can claim to give the solution desired. 
Whatever else it may admit or refuse to admit as funda- 
mental, it must at least assert the reality of minds or 
selves. It will be a spiritual pluralism. 

The pluralist, jn this meaning of the term, will 
envisage the world as consisting of a vast number of 
spiritual units, which have been variously called monads, 
subjects, souls, or selves. Idlest* monads may be re- 
garded either as infinitely numerous or as strictly 
limited in number, and the view of the universe as a 
whole will differ accordingly. Their nature also may 
be differently conceived ; and divergent views may be 
held regarding the extent to which the nature of one 
of them varies from that of others. Among them the 
soul or mind of man will almost necessarily be reckoned : 
for that is the only spiritual being of which we have 
any direct knowledge; ami from it indeed all our ideas 
of spiritual existence are formed, but it is of course 
possible that the line of monads may stretch far down- 
wards to inferior grades of ••spiritual being; and that 
there may be many monads higher or more developed 
in their characteristics than the humari soul. How far 
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the lint* extends in either direction it is difficult to sav ; 
and genuine pluralist* may well* differ in opinion. At 
the lower end of the scale the limit may only he set by 
the feeblest kind of subjectivity that can render any 
experience or reality possible. At the higher end the 
question of a limit raises a more serious problem. 
Whatever constitutes the reality of the monad — be it 
clearness or power or activity or perfection of whatever 
kind the derive of that perfection may stretch down- 
wards indefinitely to the naked monad of Leibni/'s 
imagination. Dors it also extend indefinitely upwards 
and find its term only in a monad of infinite intelli- 
gence, power, or perfection ? If so our universe of 
spirits includes one which is supreme and will be called 
God. This indeed was Leibnizs, own view. And if 
tile slming the monad is always towards the higher 
development or greater perfection of its nature, then 
this one supreme being which realises all perfection 
will also be regarded as the final cause of all reality. 
It has even been maintained, as b\ Professor Howison, 
that every possible degree of luring is essential to the 
whole and that therefore a supreme and infinite mind 
is necessary in the universe. True, finite minds are 
also as nccessan as the infinite mind, so that the* view 
is not identic d with the most common form of theism; 
but it is essentially theistir. In particular, and with 
regard to our special problem, it provides, by its supreme 
mind, a home for intrinsic values and a possible means 
of reconciling them with the empirical order of natural 
events. For this view, therefore, God is thf solution. 

On the other hand, it may be held by pluralists 
that the monads or minds that make up reality are 
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themsehes all of them -finite. However superior in 
decree some may be to others, each is limited l>y all the 
others, so that it is impossible for any one of them to 
be infinite, or even supreme in any sense that would 
justify us in calling it God. In another rendering of 
the same- view, spiritual units or monads may be said 
to be ultimate differentiations of the Absolute. 15y the 
term absolute, as used here, will he meant the whole of 
reality. It will be infinite if its ultimate differentiations 
aie infinite in number, for it is their sum total; but 
infinity cannot be predicated of auv one of these 
differentiations. Among the many minds which make 
up the universe there can be none with infinite power, 
e lse the others would be iim-sseiui.il, and pluralism 
would be relinquished ; none with complete perfection, 
for that could only be by borrowing the values belong 
ing to all the others; none with a universal reference, 
for that would Ik* to interfere with the inner life of the 
others. In this sense, therefore, pluralism will exclude 
theism ; and it is this interpretation of the* theory whose 
ability to moil our question has to he examined. 

I he universe then, ii is assumed, consists of finite 
spiritual units, among which the human mind alone is 
'direct!) known to us. There may be other spiritual 
units of a higher grade than the human mind, as then- 
are almost certainly some of a lower grade, but none 
among them is of* so high a grade as to in- infinite -or 
even supreme. The problem now is, Hoes this theory 
afford a satisfactory means of explaining the characterise 
tics of reality which have bean already brought to light ? 
and this problem may be resolved into two questions : 
first, does pluralism succeed in explaining reality as a, 
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whole (in which value is included) ? and secondly, is 
its own postdate of a plurality $f finite minds as con- 
stitutive of reality a postulate which can be admitted 
as in need ol no further presupposition, or does it itself 
rest upon a more fundamental though implicit condition 
regarding the. nature of reality ? 

The spiritual monads which are held by pluralist s 
to be the ultimate constituents of reality, and which 
are best known to us in the form of finite minds, are 
surnmndt-d by an environment of an orderly kind. In 
it we have already distinguished the natural, the logi- 
cal. and the moral orders : and the problem which 
pluralism has been called in to solve arises from the 
apparent conllict between the first and last of these 
orders. Hut what account does the theory give* of this 
orderly environment as a whole ? hither the environ- 
ment is dependent upon and .1 product of finite minds, 
or it is independent of them. Both possibilities must 
be examined. 

The former alternative is the solution offered by 
idealism or spiritualism, when that theory is inter- 
preted in harmonv with pluralism. As mind is the 
only reality, the environment of mind must # itself 1 m: 
mental, a product or mode ol mind or in some way 
dependent upon mind. The universe in its essential 
nature is simply a community, perhaps only an aggre- 
gate, of minds. The facts experienced or observed by 
any mind, the spatial and temporal order in which they 
are placed, their causal connexions, and the whole 
order of truth and of value must be mental* formations 
— without any existence outside the minds that j>o$sess 
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them. This view is familiar enough. Rut it is necessary 
to put a question about it which is often avoided. How 
are we to regard the mind which determines or pro- ■ 
duces this orderly procession of fact under stable laws 
and ideals, and thus makes a universe out of chaos or 
out of nothing? It cannot In: a universal mind from 
which all individual minds receive the content anti 
form of their experience, for this would be a supreme 
mind on which all the others would depend, as the 
theist conceives them to do, and the theory would 
cease to be pluralism in the sense in which pluralism 
is opposed to theism. Nor can it In: some all-embracing > 
spiritual reality, though not conceived as conscious ; 
tor. on such a hypothesis also, the theory would no 
longer be pluralism, but would be a form of pantheism. 
Tin: mind which determines the facts and order of 
the world must therefore be, in each cas»\ the finite 
spiritual unit which is the subject of that experience, 
bach monad or mind must produce its own universe, 
um oiling it from within. I. for instance. b\ means of 
certain innate forms or modes of consciousness, give 
spatial and temporal position, causal connexion, numeri- 
cal distinctness and other relations, to some chaotic 
impression, or more strictly, to nothing at all, ami 
therein produce wli.it 1 call the world. Hut you in 
the same way make a world for yourself, and so does 
everybody else. A radical pluralism would thus seem 
to require a distinct universe for each distinct monad. 
As each mind or monad makes tts universe, each uni- 
verse must be distinct : as many minds so many worlds. 

Further, within the universe which is the construc- 
tion or creation of that monad which l call myself, 1 
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find that there are many other minds in addition to my 
own, and these minds are knowrj to me only through 
their physical expressions- their bodies and thechanges 
in the environment that seem to be due to them - that 
is, through their connexion with the order of the 
universe which is my construction or creation. They 
are known -as having a position in lime and space, as 
interacting, and generally as constitutive parts of tm 
universe, and in these respects must be regarded as 
my construction or creation. And each of these minds, 
I am obliged to admit, may retort upon me in similar 
terms, and claim me as a part of its universe. And in 
each case the universe cannot be the same as mine ; it 
may lx* like it or unlike; experience, provides no means 
of telling. Kach self has hL own universe because he 
produces it ; and if he could only keep to the evidence 
and to his own point of vi« w, he would suppose his 
own universe to be all. This thorough pluralism is 
accordingly unable to avoid Solipsism ; and Leibniz 
evaded the. conclusion only because he assumed at the 
outset that there was a single universe which each 
monad mirrored with varying degrees of clearness, 
while it was manifested with perfect clearness in the 
consciousness of the One Supreme Mind. Unless In* 
had recognised the reality ol the supreme mind or 
monad, it would have been impossible for Leibniz to 
reconcile with his monadism the doctrine that tin- 
universal system is a single reality, and that it is 
reflected by each monad from its own point of view. 

It will have been observed that the preceding 
argument has gone upon a certain assumption. It 
has assumed, as Leibniz, assumed, that tin* life and 
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experience of each monad are unfolded entirely* from 
within, unaffected by "the activity of any roller monad. 
Hut this assumption has been in general rejected by 
modern plunilists. The monads or ultimate spiritual con- 
stiluents of reality are regarded by them as interacting. 
The monads affect one another by their activity ; one 
produces changes upon another and assists or hinders 
the development of its life. May we not therefore 
look upon the universal order in which all live not as 
the creation of each and therefore different for each, 
but as the co-operative product of all, and therefore 
the same for all i. 

It is clear that knowledge* of nature and of the order 
of nature is a co operative* product of this kind. When 
we look at the history of science, we see that the 
result is due to a long succession of minds working 
both separately and together, testing the* observations 
and theories of their predecessors, and assimilatingeasily 
the discoveries due to the strenuous labour of earlier 
workers. One builds on another's foundation ; conclu- 
sions are confirmed and corrected by new methods 
and acquired skill; conceptions and theorems which 
required infinite genius for their first elaboration become 
in time an assured possession of the common intelli- 
gent e of the race. And all this conscious co-operation,* 
to which we owe the structure of modern science, has 
at its base a more elementary but necessary sub-struc- 
ture due* to unconscious co-operation. It is by gradual 
stages that the individual human being of the present 
day acquires facility in using even the fundamental 
conceptions oi all knowledge. His ideas ot space and 
time, of the causal connexion of events, even of the 
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distinction of thing from thing ii\ the outer world, are 
neither reach'-madc for him nor constructed by his 
solitary intelligence. Their place in his consciousness 
is due in part to his inherited mental dispositions and 
in part to intercourse with other minds. In language, 
the use of which he acquires gradually under social 
training, he enters into an inheritance of ideas whose 
form and contents have been defined by the experience 
of the race and fixed in words. In acquiring the use 
oi language and the common -sense knowledge of the 
world, the individual of the present day retraces in his 
early years a process which had already taken place by 
slower stages and less direct rmiles in the history of 
the rare. What the child is deliberately taught was 
learned by his ancestors by repeated trial and error, 
but always in a community of individuals to whose 
intercourse the result was due. The world as known, 
therefore, has been built up by gradual ami combined 
efforts ; it is a social construction. 

All this is familiar doctrine and beyond dispute. It 
is a commonplace also that our understanding of the 
world is closely connected with the uses to which we 
put it, and at first almost entirely dependent upon 
practical interests. '1 1 he.se interests are shared* by the 
community in which a man lives, so that he learns to 
use: things and to esteem them at the same time and in 
much the same way as he learns to know them. In 
•the course of time, as we have seen, new values are 
discovered in life and new- ways of realising them are 
opened up. In this process also mind co-operates with 
mind, anti the common discovery becomes a common 
inheritance. The co-operation is indeed even more 
s. r». l. - 24 
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obvious in the region of values than it is in knowledge. 
In morality, an. and religion the communal or national 
factor is more marked than it is in science, and the 
mutual intercourse of minds can be more clearly traced 
when it is restricted to the nation or some smaller 
group than when it is world-wide. Of all human 
interests science is the most cosmopolitan ; under 
modern conditions the influence of mind upon mind 
in all the operations of the scientific intelligence is 
affected to a comparatively slight degree only by 
national boundaries. Being so widespread and univer- 
sal this influence may attract little attention. But 
nations are much more distinguished from one another 
by their attitudes to the ethical, aesthetic, and religious 
values. In this region their special characteristics are 
brought out, and we see the common mind of the 
people manifested. The influences which make a 
national character are pervasive ami persistent within 
the nation, but.to a large extent arrested at its frontier. 
In these influences we may observe the interaction of 
minds which are closely connected with one another 
h\ (oinmon history and conditions. W here similar 
interaction has free play in spite of differences in these 
respects, the mutual influence may be less obvious, 
but it is not less real ; and this is often the case with 
knowledge. 

It is hardly* necessary to have said so much in 
admitting or defending the truth that our apprehen- 
sion both of the order of nature and of the moral order 
is due a process which has taken place by slow 
degrees and has been rendered possible only by the 
mutual influence of mind upon mind. The truth is 
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important ; but, however true and important, it must 
not be mistaken for something* else. The apprehen- 
sion of reality is a co-operative mental construction, 
but it does not follow that the reality apprehended is 
constructed in the same way or by the same process. 
Vet unless we confuse these two things — the appre- 
hension of reality and the reality apprehended- -or hold 
that one follows from the other, we have done nothing 
to establish the pluralist’s thesis that the orders both 
ol nature and of morality are a creation of individual 
minds acting in concert and competition. 

Pluralism either holds that nature and morality are 
the product of finite minds or it does not. The former 
hypothesis, which is now under consideration, is neither 
proved nor made more probable by showing that the 
apprehension of nature and its laws and of moral values 
is a gradual attainment and the result of many minds 
working together, because knowledge grows from a 
stage where once knowledge was not, it does not 
follow that the thing known has been growing at the 
same time out of nothingness into its full nature, 
because many minds unite in bringing the knowledge 
about, this is no reason against there being a common 
and objective reality for them to know. 

In percej tion and at every stage of knowledge the 
monad or mind is always in connexion with an environ- 
ment. We have passed away from the view that objet ts 
known are simply the mind’s own content spread mit so 
as to give the illusion of objectivity : for this vimv. as 
we have found, can nevejr get beyond solipsism, but 
what is the environment into relation to which the 
mind is brought in knowledge ? The pluralist who is 

24-2 
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also an idealist will hold* that it is constituted entirely 
by other minds or at* least by monads which are in 
nature akin to minds, that is, unities with a life or sub- 
jectivity at least resembling consciousness and con- 
ceivably capable of development into consciousness. 
On this view the whole world or every part of .it is 
alive. There is 110 such thing as dead or inert matter 
•nothing absolutely inorganic. That is only the limit 
to which consciousness tends when its clearness is 
gradually diminished, and the limit is never reached. 
So far as anything exists it has a subjective aspect, 
and in this subjectivity its true nature lies. 

This view has its own difficulties. Hut they .ire 
difficulties not peculiar to pluralism ; and it is not 
necessary to urge them here. So far as the present' 
argument is concerned, we may admit the view that 
all existing things are monads or spiritual units. The 
point which concerns us is the way in which pluralism 
interprets the order or relations in which these units 
stand to one another and to the universe which they 
constitute. \\ hut we have to consider is the pluralist's 
interpretation of order or law. One monad or mind 
leai ns to understand the order of its environment. 
This understanding is due to intersubjective inter- 
course to the help of other minds with which it is 
able to communicate in part directly and in part 
indirectly througlv tradition. No one mind can be sail! 
to have created this order, which now many minds 
recognise. Is it possible to say, nevertheless, that it is 
their adjective creation -that it has been brought 
about by their mutual intercourse and assistance? If 
we answer this question in the affirmative, then the 
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creation of this order must have consisted in or been 
contemporaneous with its discoVery ; until discovered 
it was not real ; and we shall he committed to the 
conclusion that mathematical relations and the laws 
of nature did- not hold, or were not operative, until 
found or apprehended by finite minds. Hut those 
relations and laws as we now understand them are 
conceived as valid independently of our apprehension, 
and as having been valid through long stretches of 
time when they were not understood by any intelli- 
gences of which we have any knowledge. It is also 
obvious that finite minds are frequently making dis- 
covery of new' relations and laws and adding them to 
the common slock of knowledge, and it is assumed 
that these? new relations and laws# were and are valid 
before and independently of their apprehension : they 
are discoveries not imentions. Is it conceivable that 
this assumption made in all scientific enquiry is never- 
theless unfounded and false f 

There is one consideration which makes it impos 
sible for us to regard it as false. These discoveries, as 
we have seen, are due, at least generally, not to one 
mind only, but to many minds influencing each other 
so that truth is handed on from mind to mind, and 
one man lights the torch bv which another sees and 
advances. Hut this whole process of co-operative in- 
vestigation and discovery, on which knowledge has 
been built, has itself been made possible only through 
the operation of a variety of physical, chemical, and 
biological laws. Mind acts upon mind in certain 
definite ways and through certain media only. A 
slight change in physical conditions, or in chemical or 
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biological processes, and sight, for example, or hearing 
would have been impossible, so that the ways in which 
mind has acted upon mind would have been closed. 
Hut this interaction has been assumed in our account 
of the growth of knowledge ; in assuming it we have 
als*) assumed its conditions ; and these conditions are 
formulated in and imply certain physical, chemical, and 
biological relations. These relations therefore must 
have had being- - the- 'laws’ expressing them must have 
been valid in order that the process of acquiring 
knowledge might work, and accordingly before any 
knowledge was acquired. The\ cannot have been pro- 
duced or created by that which they themselves have 
helped to render possible. 

f 

The pluralist resolves all reality into finite centres of 
life monads or minds. ( )ur enquiry has shown that he 
must also recognise something that is not itself a centre of 
life, and has not been made by any finite mind or by any 
finite monad belowthe rank of mind ; and this is the order 
which connects these minds, and in and through which 
thev live. This order, as has been often said already, 
may be distinguished into two main kinds. There is 
first of all the system of relations by which the monads 
are connected with one another, so that intersubjective 
intercourse is possible and an objective world is cog- 
nised. Those constitute the ‘law’s of nature’ in the 
wiliest sense of that term, including along with more 
concrete connexions those abstract relations of concepts 
which make up formal or ‘logical truth. All these 
together may U- spoken of for the present as the 
natural order. In addition to this system there is the 
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realm of values which has been found to have validity 
for personal liTe, and this for the present may be spoken 
of under the name of its leading variety the moral 
•order. The question for the pluralist concerns the 
position which he is to give in his .scheme of things to 
the natural order and to the moral order. They are 
not the product of the finite minds into which he has 
resohed the whole of realilv . and yet they are there, 
essential in the universe and necessary for the func- 
tioning. if not for the existence, of finite minds. 

This complicated but orderly system remains with- 
out any explanation on the pluralistic scheme; it is 
simply there. It can be understood by finite intelli- 
gence, but it has not been produced bv it. N et its 
nature is such that, were it less complete and universal, 
we should not hesitate to infer that it was the product 
of mind. We constant!; infer meaning from order, and 
mind from meaning, and we find the inference justified. 
Then is only one alternative to this inference, and 
that is to refer the order simply to ‘nature' or the 
structure of the universe. Whether this loo has a 
meaning and also reveals a mind is just the question 
which a non-theistic pluralism has to answer in the 
negative. But in so doing it has also to admit that, 
after all, finite minds and other monads art: not tin- 
sole reality : that an unexplained order enters into tin- 
constitution of reality. This order controls minds, but 
it is not itself the product of mind fir in any way mental. 
Minds or monads are said to be the ultimate <<'iisti- 
tuents of reality — the only things ultimately real. Yet 
surrounding them ami controlling them there is an 
eternal order or law or system of relations. 1 hey 
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are the subjects of this System not its masters. ^ It may 
not have created them hut neither have' they created 
it, and they are hound by its canons. And in nature 
it is alien to them- — intelligible certainty, but not intel- 
ligent <>r in any way akin to mind. Rather, it is a sort 
of inexorable fate by which they are determined as by 
an external and unsympathetic power. 

The theory, therefore, ought not to be called an 

idealistic or spiritualistic theory. It starts indeed with 

a view of reality as of the nature of mind ; but it has 

to add to this something else not of the nature of mind 

anil vet controlling it. That the view should neverthe- 

less be p At forward as an idealistic or spiritualistic 

interpretation of reality may lx- explained by means 

of the distinction between two forms of idealism to 
< 

which I have elsewhere drawn attention'. According 
to one form of idealism, which may be called the 
Platonic, the real consists of ideas ; and ideas arc 
intelligible realities which are not dependent on minds 
for their being. It may be. true to sa\ of them that 
the\ produce minds ; but it will not be true to say that 
minds produce them. On the other form of idealism, 
which maybe called the Rerkeleyan, all reality consists 
of minds and the content of minds ; nature and the laws 
of natuie are part of this content, and the orderly 
system which finite 1 minds did not produce reveal the 
content and the existence of the infinite mind. Now 
both these views are able to give an account of reality 
which, at least prima facie, is harmonious and unified. 

For on both views mind «yid the structure of the 

* * * 
universe are homogeneous. According to Plato the 

1 Ihl'ivrt Journal, vol. 11 (1904), pp. 703 fi’. 
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finite mind is not alien in nature to the ideas which 
it is able to comprehend ; according to Berkeley. the 
order shown in what are called laws of nature is itself 
a product of that one mind which is the source of all 
others. But non-theistic pluralism cannot assert this 
homogeneity between mind and the universal order. 
It has been thinking along the lines of Berkeleyan 
idealism in asserting that the ultimate constituents of 
reality are minds: it has been following out a Platonic 
doctrine when it allowed or maintained as ultimate the 
laws or relations which lie beyond and above the power 
o! all finite intelligences. Part of its theory is idealistic 
in the Platonic sense, and part of it in the Berkeleyan 
sense. But the whole theory is not idealistic in any 
single and unambiguous meaning pf the term. And 
there is no means of making it so. It has set out from 
the Berkeleyan standpoint. But, refusing to admit an 
infinite mind, it is unable to interpret the order of 
realit) in terms of mind. 

The difficulty for pluralism becomes greater when 
it is admitted that the moral order or order of values 
is a feature which must be taken into account as having 
objective validity. If it. wa re merely (as it is often held 
to lie) an expression of the experiences or aspirations 
of finite minds this difficulty would not arise. But Wa- 
llace seen reason to hold, and pluralists often admit, 
that its validity and objectivity are independent of its 
apprehension or realisation by individuals, whether 
alone or in society, so that the question presses of 
giving an intelligible account of its position. Like the 
natural order it is not the work of the finite minds 
which alone are recognised as constituting the universe, 
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;ind yet it is there - a law holding for these finite minds. 

It does not even describe their interaction *as the laws 
of nature do ; it does not always direct their function- 
ing ; but it is a standard for their conduct, and in their 
correspondence with it they reach the highest end of 
which their nature is capable. We admit its validity 
for judgment and appreciation : and its verdict is that 
finite individuals- that is. the ultimate constituents of 
reality have not yet attained their full or true nature 
as long as their character falls short of the ethical 
ideal. 

We have therefore a new difficulty to face in addi- 
tion to that arising from the necessity of recognising 
the natural order as independent of finite minds and 
yet as belonging to, the universe of reality. This latter 
difficulty compelled the pluralist to admit that his 
ultimate constituents of reality minds or monads of 
whatever sort were controlled by something else 
which was not mental in structure and which therefore 
was so lat inexplicable 011 his theory. Now. in view of 
the position of the moral order, he will have to admit 
that his ultimate reals have not yet attained the reality 
ol w hich they are capable, and can only reac h it through 
coi respondence w ith an order which is independent of 
them and is not mental in structure. Here also it is 1 
his refusal to admit the conception of an infinite or 
perfe ct mind that lands his theory in incoherence*. 

There are types of pluralism which may lie willing „ 
to put up with incoherence. reven to welcome it. This 
acquiescence in a universe with ragged edge's and im- 
peirfect connexion c»f its parts characterises much of the 
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writing of William James; and when his thinking passes 
beyond this view it tends to a fomn of monism 1 . Per- 
haps it is impossible to refute the idea that the world 
consists of chance happenings and unstable relations 
a view to which the term pluralism might be less un- 
suitable than any other. All we can do is to seek out 
the conditions of what happens and trace the relations 
of things and events, and when we do so our thought 
is alwajs guided by tin- postulate that reality is a 
cosmos or orde.r. and that it is possible for us to under- 
stand that order. To arrive at a conception of that 
order by a complete, examination of all the data which 
experience oilers is obviously impossible ; and were it 
possible it would be insufficient, for experience is a 
process of growth never completed.. If these data are 
to be fused into a view of the whole, that can only be 
done by an intellectual .ltort which involves imagina- 
tion, since if* passes beyond the scattered facts and 
seeks to view them as a whole by insight into their 
unifying principle, while, at the same time, it must 
submit to be judged by its inner harmony and by its 
adequate comprehension of the empirical material. 

The pluralism which has been examined in this 
lecture is a synoptic view of this kind. It interprets 
the universe by means of the most adequate concep- 
tion it can reach, and thus endeavours to see all things 
as modes or products of many minds. As all experirm ■■ 
has its being for us only in and through its referent e 
to the unity of the subject, which thus contains it and 

' E A Pluralistic Unirers*,\i. 290: “May not you anti I he 
confluent in a higher consciousness, ami eonfluently .if eve there, 
though we know it not ?" 
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makes it possible, it interprets the whole choir of 
heaven and furniture*of the earth as owing their reality 
to mind. And it has the further feature, which may 
easily he regarded as an advantage, that the highest 
mental life which it postulates is of a kind or degree 
which our immediate experience reveals and compels 
us to admit. Mind or self is the final word. But there 
are many minds, many selves, all united somehow into 
a universe : whose structure may thus lx* compared 
with that of the social orders of college or church or 
state, in which human minds have expressed them- 
selves and in which they have found a form of unitv 

v J 

more comprehensive than that of the individual self. 

The view is impressive: but we have found that 
it is met by one gr;tve difficulty with which it is unable 
to cope. The social order, it may be said, gives it a 
cue for the interpretation of the wider reality which 
surrounds the individual self, and the soffal order may 
he regarded as a product of the finite minds of whom, 
and of whom alone, reality is said to consist. But the 
environment of finite minds is something more than the 
social order. There is the natural order and there is 
the moral order : and neither of these is due to the 
acmiiy of finite minds. It has been said 1 that the 

J 

atom of the materialistic philosophers is in every 
respect the contrary of the monad of the pluralist, 
having n<» spontaneity and being completely deter- 
mined from without. It cannot therefore function as an 
ultimate unit of reality- in a .genuine pluralism. What 
holds true of the atom without qualification is also 
true, with a qualification, of finite minds or spiritual 

1 J. Ward, T/,t Realm of Ends ( 1 9 1 1 ), p. 51. 
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monads. They are incompletely spontaneous anti par- 
tially determined from without » dominated by the 
order of nature and directed by the order of values. 
How can we regard them ;is the ultimate constituents 
of reality when they are under the power of something 
other than themselves ? 

Nature and morality may indeed be held to be the 
expression of mind— but only of a creative mind. They 
cannot be accounted for as the expressions of the finite 
minds which come to recognise them. The) are not 
even the expression of the social mind if the term 
may be used. For the communication of mind with 
mind, and the growth of knowledge and of the social 
order, imply that the laws ot nature and moral values 
were valid before and independenth of their recogni- 
tion. If these are interpreted as the expressions of 
mind, that mind cannot be limited in comprehension 
or power as finite minds are limited. And the pluralist, 
unwilling to postulate a mind that is supreme or 
infinite, is forced to admit into his view of the world 
two different and even discordant kinds of being— the 
region of finite minds, and the realms of law and values 
which these finite minds have not produced, but by 
which they are nevertheless controlled. If he is not 
troubled by the necessity of explaining this cosmic 
order, he will remain a pluralist. If, on the contrary, 
it comes to loom larger in his vision, so that in com 
parison with it finite minds seem dependent beings, 
controlled and determined by the order which envelops 
them, then his theory will ly? transformed into a species 
of monism or pantheism. 



XV 


MONISM' 

\Y k may recall once more the conclusion which was 
reached in the examination of the Moral Argument. 
A comparison was drawn between the order of nature 
in accordance with which events occur and the mode 
of action of individual minds on the one hand, and the 
realm of moral values on the other hand ; and the com- 
parison showed that goodness was not realised in the 
existing world. The problem raised was how to inter- 
pret a universe which contained both the order of nature 
and the order of morality, but in which these two orders' 
were in conllict. It was argued that the problem would 
be solved if we regarded the course* of the world as 
purposive and held that its purpose consisted in the 
realisation of those values, the moral values, which can 
be realised only by intelligent agents who are free 
though finite. According to this solution the universal 
purpose is held to be the purpose ol a Supreme Mind 
upon whom nature and finite minds depend. The term 

\The teun Moypism is used lure, as botze used it ( Metafhysii\ 
$ 69), I01 the theory that 44 there cannot he a multiplicity of indepen- 
dent things, hut ill elements... must be regarded as parts of a single 
and real being. ‘ For the saVne meaning Professor W ard prefers the 
term Singularism. using Monism to signify only the qualitative same- 
ness or similarity (spiritualistic, materialistic, or neutral) of everything 
that is real. See his Return 0/ Ertds, p. 2 4. 
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* mind ‘ thus used does not imply an exact similarity 
with mind as We. are aware of it in our own life ; but it 
does indicate that intelligence, will, and goodness are 
a less inadequate expression for that which we wish to 
name than any other expression. The doctrine that the 
world depends on mind, thus understood, is what is 
meant by Theism. 

'l’h ere are, however, many other theories about 
reality; and two of these seemed to call for examina- 
tion, because they recoyni.se, at least in some measure, 
the problem which confronts us. According to one of 
these theories what is alone ultimately real is a plurality 
of monads or selves, all of them finite : according to 
the other theory, minds are only manifestations or 
modes of a single reality which, as a unity or whole, 
cannot be described as mind but, if any term fits it, inay 
lie better spoken of as law, order, or reason -provided 
these terms are not supposed to imply consciousness. 
The former is the theory of pluralism ; the latter may 
be called monism or pantheism. In the last lecture it 
was argued that pluralism has to admit an order of the 
world beyond and above the finite monads or minds 
that are said to be the ultimate constituents of reality, 
and that in this way it tends to pass over into its opposite 
— monism. The latter theory has now to be examined, 
especially with regard to its explanation of the relation 
between the realm of nature and the realm of goodness. 

For Western thought Spinoza’s system is the typical 
example ot monism or pantheism. It is almost an 
accident that it is presented, and is commonly regarded 
by the historians, as being, at the same time, the 
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typical example of rigid demonstration in philosophy. 
In Spinoza twogreat qualities were combined : the logical 
power which has command of abstract reasoning and 
can weld arguments into system, and. along with this, 
the vision of a seer. In respect of logic and system, 
however, it is impossible to regard his work as a fault- 
less specimen of demonstration. He did succeed in 
developing with far greater consistency than l >escartes 
the conceptions which lit- found in the latter’s philo- 
sophy; but his loading positions have only the appear- 
ance of being demonstrated; they art* already contained 
in his definitions, especially the definition of substance. 

1 1 is central idea of the All as One is not arrived at 
by ratiocination but by what he himself calls intuition. 
This is his vision, his point of view ; and the compact 
body of propositions in which his thought is set forth 
is his impressive endeavour to show how the facts of 
material and mental existence can be seen from this 
point of view and find their place and explanation as 
modes of one eternal substance or real it) . 

Nature and Hod are one - -merely different names 
for describing the. sole ultimate reality, as conceived 
under different attributes or as seen from different points 
of view ; all particular things, whether bodies or minds, 
can he nothing but modes of this one real being— if 
-indeed they are more than illusions. This is the general 
thesis of pantheism, and it is not difficult to see that 
it may be interpreted in different ways according to 
the aspect from which it is regarded. Looked at from 
the side of nature the universe may be held to be simply 
the interconnected world of physical science. ( >n the 
other hand this diversity itself may bfe said to be only 
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an appearance : and reality may he interpreted as a 
unity somewhat after the fashion of the spirit of man, 
so that it may be possible for man to realise his being 
in union with the whole. In taking over from Descartes 
tile doctrine that extension and thought have* nothing 
in common, and in regarding them as two attributes of 
the One Substance, Spinoza brought into prominence, 
and attempted to bring into unity, these divergent inter- 
pretations. Hi* pwn thought, however. Ls in unstable 
equilibrium between them, and it oscillates uneasily 
from one interpretation to the other. On the one hand 
there is the tendency to ln\ stress on the aspect of ex- 
tension and of the material bodies u Inch are the modes of 
f substance as extended. This tegion forms a mccffenical 
system in which causal conne\ions # can be traced and 
verified. And as the attribute of thought, and minds 
which are its modes, correspond exactly with this 
mechanical region, they also may be interpreted me- 
chanical!). rhus matter is given the primacy. This 
primacy is still further brought out by the poim-to point 
parallelism of matter and mind. For the ideas which 
make up mi fid are - all of them held to bp ideas of the 
body; so that, although the) have their own* causal 
sequence, they are bound to body in a way in which 
"tody cannot be shown to be bound to mind. In this 
way it is not surprising that freedom should disappear, 
and that goodness should be regarded as merely a name 
for whatever is useful or the object of desire. 

4 But alongside of this there is an entirely different 
train of thought. Mind, which was first represented as 
merelyan idea of its own body, may yet have an adequate 
knowledge of the attributes of God or substance ; 
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in so far as it has this knowledge it partakes of 
the eternity of its object : there is something in mind • 
which does not disappear with the body 1 — although 
mind is only an idea of the body -. And its blessedness 
is consummated in the intellectual love of, God which is 
a part of the love wherewith God loves himself. 

Since all is one, according to monism, it would seem 
that the system must needs display unity or harmony. 
But it is equally true for the theory that the One is all, 
and thus discord lurks within the harmony. The theory 
is put forward to show the unity behind and beneath all 
the diversity of appearance in the world; and thus, in 
an ethical regard, it would seem to point to the moral 
iloctnjpie that the individual should seek his good in 
union with the whole. Thi*> has indeed been the burden 
of the teaching of the great pantheistic thinkers of ev'ery 
age and race. Yet there is another side to the doctriqe 
of which some have not been slow to catch hold, and 
which appeals forcibly to the mass of men when such* 
a doctrine can reach them at, all. It is equally part of 
the theory -that all the differentiations of the One are 
necessary. Whether we call them modes or appearances 
or even illusions, they cannot come by accident! Kach 
thing and person has its appointed place, and therein 
-whether as mode or appearance or illusion — is asf 
essential to the One as the One is to it. Degrees of 
illusoriness, or -MVhat comes to much the same thing- - 
degrees of reality, there may be. But all degrees are 
necessary, and why should one mode of reality or bit 
of illusion strive to alter rits degree ? Such striving 
must .be vain : and if it were n6t vain, would it not be 
1 Spinoza. FtAua; v, 43/ J Ibid., ii, 13. 
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immoral as disturbing the hantu>n\ of the whole in 
which all de’gre%s .ire necessar\ iwd together make up 
the perfect One and All ? 

Neither the philosophual e laboration ol pantluisin 
as we find it in .1 writer likt Spino/a, nor its working 
as a n lupous \ n*w of the world, < an hi nghtk estimated 
if we in ijli et eith< r ol these suit s ol tin* doctrine — the 
side whuh points to mysticism or that wdnch allies 
itself with natui ilism I'ln doitune is a doctnne ol 
^unit) but it is a unit) whu h cont mis in itsell all diu 1 
sit) md multiphut) flu ibsoluti One ismstiutmss 
meifabh detiTinin.ition ol it implies m Ration and 

the refoic murhies with its positive peifevtion, an) 
asst rtion with tin absolute as siib|« ct'bnngs tlu abso 
lute into 1* 1 ition to a pn (Incite mel thu > destro)s its 
ibsoluteni ss I In ibsolute < )ne should be tre ited as 
strn tl\ mt II tbit Hut if it is to be disci ibid at all, it 
cannot In described otheiwisc than In means of that 
manifold wotld of appesu nice whuh is somehow us 
manifest ition Consequent!), tin doctrine must In 
understood b) means of tin wa\ m which the coin re li 
world is regajdecl as manifesting the’ one reaht) 

• 

A view of the infinite , or of the whole must be 
judged b) the adeejw.uv of the < \planation which it 1. 
able te> give* of the finite* or of the parts We muv 
there foie* test it In its application to the diffe i< m 
divisions of reaht) as finite which have be*e-n < 1 mim 
guished In the first pi. ice*, the re*alm df material things, 
living creatures, and person^ will Ik regard<*el on the 
monistic theory, as mode’s of the being e>f tli it on< 
ultimate reality in wduch everything must have being , 

*5 * 
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This is so f; ir simple,- as soon as vve have granted that the 
Absolute can have and has modes, now this is pos* 
sible- liovv the absolute One can manifest itself in a 
finite many - is not a whit easier to understand than the 
doctrine of creation or any other substitute for it. ,But 
particular things undoubtedly exist in some fashion ; 
ami when their existence is explained by the theory 
that the\ are modes of a single absolute reality, what 
we have to do is to enquire how this explanation ex- 
plains their particularity, and their differences from onerf 
another. The problem is therefore how to draw lines 
of discrimination between the various modes. The 
distinction between modes of extension, or bodies, and 
modes of thought, or minds, goes a little way only in 
this direction : it entails fliiliculties of its own ; and it 
applies chiefly to th.it special form of monistic doctrine 
which arose out of the dualism of Descartes. 

Different solutions have been offered of the problem 
of differentiation. Sometim.es a very formal test has been 
ofleted: different things are discriminated from one 
another h\ their degree of f reedom from self-contradic- 
tion. l'he Absolute alone is completely free from con-* 
tradiction, completely harmonious and sel (-consistent; 
particular things, all more or less affected by the vice 
of eonir.ulii lion, may yet be distinguished by their 
measure of comparative freedom from it. Again, the 
Absolute is the whole of reality: particular things may 
be ^distinguished by the amount or degree of reality' 
which they manifest. Yet again, certain pantheistic 
cosmologies have favoured* the doctrine of emanation: 
front* the. Absolute all things proceed ; those things 
which are nearer the Absolute in this process of* 
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emanation are superior to or more perfect than those 
things which ane further off. I cannot even pretend to 
examine these different views. But their resemblance 
• to one another may be noted. Finite beings are dis- 
tinguished according to tffie measure in which they 
approach the Absolute conceived as harmonious, 'as 
complete, or as first. What right the intellect of one 
of its finite modes can have to describe it thus or to 
describe it at all, 1 do not enquire ; for if I did enquire 
there would be no answer to the query. But I do ask 
why we should assume that the finite modes shduld 
be distinguished from one another by any comparison 
with the One or Absolute. 1 lave wy any right to 
assume that any mode can in any way resemble, or 
be compand with, the Absolute, which is proper!) 
ineffable? And when we look closer, is the comparison 
at all justified ? As long as each thing keeps its place, 
and does not pretend to be what it is not, is there any 
contradiction in it ? Is any one thing less necessary to 
the whole than any other ? and if not. \vh\ should we 
speak of it as less real or having a lower degree of 

« reality ? And is not the idea of emanation mere picture- 
thinking? Can anything be further off than aijother 
from that one reality which is in all and is all? To say, 
as Mr Bradley does’, that one thing is of a lower degree 
of reality than another if it would require a greater 
change to become the whole, seems to ine tef treat tin- 
whole as merely a sum of particulars and not as an 
Absolute. The Absolute, however defined or however 
indefinable, cannot be cornered with particular things. 
No conceivable change of any particular thing would 

* k 1 Appearance and Reality, p. 401. 
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l>rin ^4 it nearer to or further from tilt* Absolute. In 
essence it just is thf* Absolute appearing in a certain, 
position and with certain determinations which some- 
how are necessary to its manifestation. It could not be' 
other than it is, and the idea of any change in it making 
it nearer the Absolute seems to me an invasion of the 
absoluteness of the Absolute. 

I he world-view of monism is thus disappointing in j 
the light it sheds on the particulars of experience.. li.tch ’ 
[urliiul.tr. in its grade and plate, is a manifestation of 
the One which is also All. I hit no further light is 
thrown on the interrelations of the Unite. Kvery thing 
is necessary in its place : mind and matter, man and 
worm, saint and sinner. Of all these we can only say 
what < xperionce tells us, that there they are and that 
tin ) are interrelated according to certain natural laws. 
Vet hue, in wlmt we gather from experience regarding 
tin realm ol law, we may find a manifestation of that 
l»xed ordt r which the monistic view leads us to expect. 
The view tightens the grip of law upon our conscious- 
ness. whetht r the law In* that of nature or of logic. The* 
doctrine that all is one can make no terms with' con- 
ttngi in v. I he order of nature must be as necessarv as 
the laws of logic , the processes, of mind and society 
must have the s mie fixed order as mechanical necessity. 
Spinoza protest <1 to treat the actions and desires of 
ineiK just as if the question wore of lines, planes, and 
solids'; and from his point of view, he was perfectly 
justified the unity of reality will be interfered with 
if necessary connexion is relaxed or room is left for 

Rthixii, lii, 


i 
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individual initiative. If physical science aspires to be 
a philosophy, wind is not content with naturalism, it 
may find in monism a fitting metaphysical refuge. 

Ilut when we pass from these relations to the* diverse 
order of moral values and moral law, difficulties begin 
afresh. For in ntoralitv we have a discrimination of 

4 

higher, and lower, of good and e\ il. which does not find 
an easy explanation in a system where everything is 
equally essential. Yet it is from the ethical point of 
view that the sworn lias to be approached byre, as 
offering a solution ol the problem of real it) which 
might be accepted as an alternative to theism. God 
(if the' word is u*>ed at all) may be regaided as the 
moral order ol the universe though we see now that 
this can hardl) be a complete definition II tin* natural 
order of the universe* is real, then God must equally be* 
this natural order , and, similarly, the logic al order also 
If we do not admit this view.. uni if we distinguish one* 
of these orders from the others, then we must enejuire 
into the ir relation I f each order has a ditlere til ulti matt 
ground them we have* no universe, onlv a multiverse , 
if they have the same ultimate* ground and it transiends 
<*ach of them, then we are oil tlx highway towards 
theism. The doctrine of tin All as ( )nc* must in some 
wa\ harmonise the natural, logical, and moral orders, 
and do so without going beyond them to the conte ption 
ol consciousness or personality. 

But can we in this wa\ identify the moral order and 
the order of nature ? "God or nature* ” Spinoza's 
favourite phrase — convey* a meaning, “.God or the 
moral order " which *might represent Ficht* s \ iew — 
also conve)s ^ rfieaning . but if by “ God " w< mean at 
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the same tim<* both the natural and the moral order, 
are we not using the name to cover a contradiction ? 

It was because Kant was impressed by the discre- 
pancy between the realm of nature with its strict causal 
connexions ahd the moral order with its categorical 
imperative, that he postulated a (.lod transcending 
the natural order and yet with the power required to 
bring that order into harmony with morality. When 
this view came before us in a previous lecture some- 
thing was said about the assumed opposition of the two 
orders and in the direction of qualifying the complete- 
ness of this opposition. It may perhaps appear, there- 
fore, as if their unity had been already in- principle 
admitted. Hut this would be to misunderstand the* drift 
of the argument. The argument v\as not that tin* order 
of nature and the moral order agree in their manifesta-- 
lions. On the contrary, it started from the lact that 
there are values which have no actual existence in the: 
world, that, the moral law is often broken, that the 
moral ideal is something unrealised. Tin* argument was 
that the natural order might be shown to be adapted 
to the* moral order, but olnly upon two conditions: first, 
if nature were interpreted as a purposive system, and 
secondly, il it were recognised that morality required 
for its realisation the free activity of individual persons. 
The existing discrepancies between fact (or nature) and 
morality were admitted. Hut. if morality is something 
that needs n> be achieved through freedom, then dis- 
crepancy" must be expected .on the way to harmony, and 
the existing world will need to be a fit medium Tor the 
exercise df this Sreedom and tlv$ ultimate realisation of 
goodness : that is to say, it must be held to be working 
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out a purpose. Hut these two ideas — purpose and 
freedom- —are just the. ideas whjch ^ire most alien (o 
any monistic scheme. How it deals with them, and 
how it construes the 1 'moral universe without them, has 
¥ to be shown. r 

Let us take first the idea of purpose. The two ideas, 
those of freedom and of purpose, are not dealt with in 
quite the same way in the monistic scheme. Kor, while 
.freedom is rejected completely as altogether inconsis- 
tent with the unity of the* whole, it is difficult to deny 
the existence of purpose somewhere within the whole, 
namely, in human activity. At the same time, it is held 
that to apply the conception of purpose to the world as 
a whole is illegitimate, being a fashioning oi the world 
after tins likeness of man, who is conscious of the end 
he seeks before he attains it. I inch individual thing, 
Spinoza thinks, seeks to preserve* its being a truth 
equally manifested by the stone which offers resistance 
to the blows of the hammer and by the animal or man 

that resists disease or death. Hut it is clear that mere 

* 

inertia does not express the whole truth about any 
living being, as contrasted with the inorganic thing. 
The living being seeks not merely preservation but 
growth or expansion— greater fulness or excellence 
v of being. Here growth (though growth followed by 
decay) is the, law. as change of a regular kind is tin 
law in the inorganic realm ; and in the life of mind tin- 
growth? is mediated by an ’idea of value 1 .--;! putpo-M-. 
But from our conception of the world as a whole the 
■idea of pur posy is excluded. The world must be re- 
garded as eternally complete and not as tending towards 
a more perfect state. 
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Purpose then is excluded. The world must not be 
interpreted by means • of the result which it is fitted to 
bring forth in the fulness of time. l ime cannot thus 
be of its essence. We must view it as it is, and ii» this 
view the moment, of time at which we regard it is * 
indifferent. It is a whole and. as a whole, must be 
perfect: for perfection means simply completeness of 
r< ality ; and all reality is here. As substance or essence, 
reality is one ; as manifestation or appearance what 
Spinoza' calls facies lot ins universe — it is seen as a 
changing manifold, but a manifold, to which nothing 
can be added and from which nothing can be taken 
away. It is' the perfect manifestation of the One. The 
whole world is essential to this perfect manifestation ; 
we cannot dispensy with any part. Sin and' suffering 
are there, constitutive fragments of the whole ; and as 
such they must be accepted as belonging to it and con- 
tributing to its perfection. From the point of view of 
natural law this conclusion creates no difficulty. But it 
is inconsistent with the conditions of moral law. which 
mjuires the conquest of sin or evil and the realisation 
of goodness. The moral order and the natural order, 
are therefore in conflict : and no provision is made for 
transcending their opposition. 

A consistent monism, accordingly, cannot admit 1 
the equal validity of the order of natural law and of 
that of moral law* it must throw over one or the other. 

1 1 may conceivably adopt the heroic device of discarding 
the whole realm of nature and the laws of nature as an 
illusion ; but the illusion is too insistent in our experf-* 
ence to allow of this alternative being carried out fully. 

1 Eptst. 64, Opera, oil. Van Vloten and Land, vol. u, p. 219. 
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We cannot look upon the ihoral order as the only 
reality. Even if we are willing* to declare that pain is 
no evil, it is harder to say that sin does not^exist. Evil 
of all kinds, sin among the rest, may indeed be. held to 
be mere negation, without any share in positive reality. 
But, even as negation, evil is a failure to give actual 
existence to those values which demand realisation ; it 
is still an incompleteness, an imperfection, in the mani-' 
festation of the moral order : and as such is an obstacle 
to consistent monism. And if the nutyiral order is not 
sacrificed to the moral, then the moral order must be 
sacrificed to it, and morality must be allowed to lapse 
into naturalism. This was the line taken by Spinoza 
when he followed out the implications of his^ point of 
view as a logical thinker. Good. and evil become, in 
this way. as they became for him’, mere figments of 
our way of thinking -shadows cast by our desires upon 
the impenetrable barrier of natural law. To the order 
of the universe as a whole these conceptions do. not 
belong. The claim of the moral order to a validity 
independent of human feeling and desire is relinquished. 
‘Ought’ and ‘value.’ and ‘good’ involve distinctions 
which unfit them as names for a universal objective 
order. They must be ■given up when we speak of the 
whole or of the order which constitutes the whole. 
Here ‘is’ is the only word ; and our monistic view no 
longer pretends to make morality an ultimate con- 
stituent of reality. 

Of course I am drawing out the consequences in a 
way Spinoza did not do. But 1 am saying nothing 
which is not implied in the statements of one portion 
1 Ethica, iv, pref. 
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of his I 7 , thus. And we may see a confirmation of the 
soUndness of his logical processes wht^i we observe 
the fate of monism on the wider field of the history of 
human and popular creeds. When a pantheistic doctrine 
has ceased to be a monopoly of the intellectual d/i/e, and 
has become common and public property as the creed 
of a race, it has not, 1 believe, been accompanied by a 
•specially strong hold on the importance of moral values 
or the binding obligation of moral law. . 

The conclusion, accordingly, is that a monism such • 
as Spinoza's, or any similar doctrine, does not provide* 
the view of reality of which we are in search a view 
in which the moral order afc well as the natural order 
will be recognised as valid. And the reason for the 
failure o'f the doctrine may be traced back to its denial 
of any real purpose in the universe. We ma> therefore 
look back ami ask whether, after all. it may not be 
possible to interpret the world as purposive and yet to 
understand it as one. after the manner of the monist. 
At first sight, at any rate, it does not appear impossible. 
Tor it has to be admitted that purpose does enter into 
tlu- world in the actions of human beings. Why should 
■'we limit its operation to them ? This is not a question 
of the evidence for its presence* elsewhere, but only of 
the logical conecivability of that presence, .'seeing* that 
tht. k One Absolute Reality manifests itself as a time- 
process, win should we say that purpose may appear^in 
one part of the time-process, namely, human activity,* 
but not in an) other part of it ? There seems no good 
reason. And if the notion .may be extended to any ' 
portion of the time process, may it not also be applied 
to the time-process as a whole ? ' 
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How time or change can enter at all into the 
manifestation \of the Absolute Reality is, of course, an 
unsolved problem ; and as such may be allowed to 
pass without further remark. But it is a fact that the 
"appearance of the whole universe” (to use Spinoza's 
phrase) as known to us, is in process of change; and 
there does not seem to be any graver logical difficulty 
in conceiving it under the conception of purpose than 
in conceiving it (as we must) under the conception of 
change. The fundamental notion in Spinoza’s pfiilo- 
soph) -that of Substance may be inconsistent with 
purpose in the sum-total of the modes of Substance, but 
it is also hart! to reconcile with change within this sum- 
total, or with purpose anywhere in it- both of which 
he is obliged to admit. And. if we discard Substance 
as the fundamental notion, and substitute for it the 
notion of activity or that of subject, tin- idea of purpose 
may appear more in harmony with the general world- 
view. 

Let 11s suppose then that the idea of purpose is 
relevant to the total manifestation of the world. This 
will obviate the difficulty caused by the lack of harmony 
between the (existing phenomena of the world and the 
moral order, seeing that the purpose and ultimate issue 
of these phenomena may be the confirmation of that 
moral order and its manifestation in the world. The 
question then remains, is this idea of purpose consistent 
with the world- view which we are examining ? What 
do we mean by purpose? lrf our experience it always 
involves two things: fy\st. that an idea of the end 
precedes the activity or attainment, and secondly, that 
the activity or attainment is determined by the idea.. 
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Can these characteristics be valid for the relation of 
the time process as a, whole to its groynd or to the 
Absolute? It is clear that the first cannot. We cannot 
conceive the time-process as a whole proceeding from 
an idea or from anything that is antecedent to it in 
time : for that would be to bring its antecedent ground 
also within the time-process. But this temporal ante- 
cedence of idea to end or manifestation is not the most 
important characteristic of purpose ; it is a feature of 
purpose only in so far as both idea and activity are 
distinguishable factors within the time-process. The 
characteristic which is essential, and without which 
purpose would lose its meaning altogether, is that the* 
idea is the determining condition of the activity or 
manifestation. To look upon the world as purposive 
we must therefore postulate an idea of its final issue in 
the ultimate ground of the world. That is to say, we 
attribute to the Absolute an idea ; and this idea is 
of the world as in harmony with the moral order/ or' 
as manifesting and realising goodness. Hence* the 
dilemma: If we do not interpret the world as pur- 
posive. our view of it cannot find room for both the 
natural order and the .moral order. If we do interpret 
it as purposive, we must attribute an idea and a purpose 
of good to the ground of the world, that is, our theory 
may still assort the unity of reality; but it recognises 
mind as fundamental and as working towards an end; 
its unity is the unity of the good, and the theory will 
be an ethical theism.’ 

With regard to the second idea mentioned as 
belonging to our conception of the moral order — the 
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idea of freedom — the monistic view of the world does 
not admit* of ^ any doubt. The; unity of the world 
leaves no room for individual freedom. For my view 
— as I think it does for any view the question arose, 
How comes it that the world as manifested, especially 
in persons and their relations, shows so defective a 
correspondence between its existing order and what 
we have recognised as the moral order ? How is it 
I that there is so large a mixture of evil with the good 
in the world? or indeed that there is any evil at all? 
My answer was that goodness is something that can be 
realised by free beings only: that freedom is a con- 
dition of the production of good, and that it involves 
a .possible choice of evil’: while, on the other hand, the 
order of the world must be such as to provide a medium 
not for the activities of perfect beings, but for the train- 
ing of persons towards the free choice and thus tin- 
realisation of goodness. The world must be purposive 
in order to fashion and confirm the value of human 
souls ; men must be free in order to attain the highest 
values. When freedom is shut off from the outset as 
an impossibility, what is the effect upon our view of 
morality ? 

How are we to characterise the unfree world ? The 
question is not really difficult ; and yet there is a strang< 
reluctance to face the answer — or perhaps the reluctance 
is nt?t jStrange. At any rate almost as much ingenuity 
has been spent in arguing that the absenccof freedom 
makes no difference, as in proving fhat freedom cannot' 
possibly be present. Thus we find it argued that, 
although a man’s actions are predetermined, it is his 
own character that determines them, and that he can 
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change or modify his 'character, The point is over- 
looked lliat it is only by his actions that/he Can modify 
his character, and that if these actions are all part of a 
rigidly determined sequence, the modification pf char- 
acter is as inuch*determitied for him as Any particular 
action. The simple truth is that, on the determinist 
view, both character and action in all cases proceed 
from two co-operating causes and from no others. 
These two 'are heredity and environment. Heredity 
provides the characteristic disposition of the finite 
person as it is when his individual lifer first begins; 
everything else results from the way in which the forces 
of the environment play upon this plastic material. The 
whole contents »>f mind and will are the result of the 
primitive reactions ,of the individual organism or of 
the individual mind to external stimuli. ( liven its initial 
constitution and given all the circumstances in which* 
it is placed, then the future history of every individual 
mind could be read like a finished' book. Everything 
is pie determined from the beginning of the time- 
process, if it had a beginning, or from eternity, if it 
had none: a mans choice between good and evil: as 
much as the fall of a stone or the orbit pf a planet. The 
point is loo obvious to need further argument ; it might 
have been too obvious for statement, were it not for a 
prevailing unwillingness to admit it an unwiliingqpjs, 
however, which was not shown by a fearless thinker 
like Spino/a. The question remains, what bearing the 
denial of freedom has upon the validity of the moral 
order and .its relation to the causal order of phenomena. I 
In the first place, we must give up the idea that 
value is in any way connected with personal freedom 
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in its pursuit or attainment. The man who drifts before 
each gust of passion, or breeze of desire is neither less 
nor more determined than the strong-willed man who 
bends circumstances to his purpose. The environment 
acting upon different kinds of material produces diver- 
gent results in the two cases by the same process of 
unerring causal connexions. It is false to sav that the 
one man might have been strong or that the 'Other 
might hflve shown himself weak. Neither of them could 
have, been different from what he was ; and the values 
which their lives showed or failed to show were due to 
conditions over which there was no personal control. 
Goodness, and value generally, must be unconnected 
with the fret: effort or the free choice of the selves in 
whom it may be realised. 

The second point follows from the first. As value 
does not depend upon jx:rsonal freedom, the discrepancy 
between the natural order and the moral order cannot 
be explained or justified by appealing to the need fora 
medium which will evoke, test, and confirm the free 
efforts of individuals ami societies to realise value. Had 
the order of the world been such as to make it easy 
instead of difficult to restrain selfish and sensual desire 
and to cherish only the things that are more excellent, 
the only value that would have been lost is freedom 
(and that we are assuming not to be a value any more 
than a reality), and many values would • have been 
gained. A. universe without pain or evil, in which 
there is no discord between desire and satisfaction, or 
|>etween one man and his neighbour is easy enough to 
' imagine. Spencer has provided us with, a picture of an v 
ultimate social state in which everything and every one 
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wil( be perfectly adapted to everything else, and there 
will he neither pain nor evil. The spirit of adventure* 
rebels against his complacent ideal of a future in which 
automatism has supplanted life, as much as it does 
against the soda-water paradise of Chautauqua satirised 
by William James'. Hut that is because we set store 
upon the sense of freedom and the values which free- 
dom alone can bring. And, at any rate, the picture does 
not represent ‘the world as we know it. Here afinost all 
degrees of value and lack of value? are to be found ; the 
interest lies in the struggle for the increase of values ; 
and the struggle is supported by the hope of victory for 
the best. 

The monistic world-view does not denv die existence 
of the conflict. That would be impossible. But it throws' 
over it an air of futility, of unreality. For the com- 
batants are but modes of the one real being, blindly 
imagining themselves to be free, and he that strikes 
and he that feels the blow are equally modes of the one 
substance that knows neither discord nor change. For 
these modes themselves there is no reason to expect 
that the illusory turmoil in which their lives are spent 
will lead to a better order of things, or to think that 
now or in the future the world is or will be more in 
harmony with the moral order than it was at any pre- . 
vious epoch. Freedom and purpose disappear together} 
'anti we must either falsify experience by saying that 
the existing world is perfect, or confess that the so-called 
moral order has not a valid’ place in reality. 

, * 

* 

It is this sepsc of the inadequacy of the world to the 
1 Talks to Teachers and to Students (1899), P- 
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* values on which the human mint! sets greatest store that 

* has given strength to the mystical tendency found in 
all’ the higher representatives of that spiritual form of 
pi on ism which we, call pantheism. And this tendency 

. is best illustrated by Spinoza himself. Discarding the 
imaginative picture of things which suffices for common 
sense, looking beyond even tjie rational or scientific 
view of phenomena in their causal connexions, he seeks 
intellectual satisfaction in his vision of the substance of 
all things, a substance which is One and is by him called 
-God. Whatever happens, he will endeavour to under- 
stand it as proceeding from one of the infinite attributes 
of God. and thus understanding it his mind will be 
filled with an intellectual satisfaction or intellectual 
ijlove ; and as this love is part of the love wherewith 
God loves himself, he will both be, and feel himself to 

* be, one with the infinite whole. Anything whatever 
whether we call it good or evil in our experience -can 
d>e made contributory to this mystic union. We have 
only to understand it as proceeding from God, and the 
understanding moves us to joy and love. 

This attitude, be it noted, is not a moral but a 
religioui attitude. Pantheism has always been* much 
stronger as a religious than as a moral theory. In it 
everything leads to God. as everything comes from 
God ; the distinctions of our rational consciousness are 
all submerged in the One Being. Other religions have 
to proceed by . selection. Not all things are equally on 
the way to the divine life. And in the ethical religions, 

, the problem is acute : for jhe selection has' to lx: made 
within the region of human experience: gofod has to be 
% sifted out from evil, and to be recognised as the line of 

2 (>-- 2 
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approach to the knowledge of God and to union with 
God. The difficulty ui them is to vindicate all reality 
for God a difficulty which, obviously,- cannot arise for 
the other view. 

Reverence for the moral order may possibly lead 
the pantheist into the mystic way; but morality itself 
is lost on the road. For all things point to the One ; all 
lofty things terminate there; and there is no path so 
foul but that, if we understand its essence, it will lead 
to the same goal. And, when the goal is reached, we 
are absorbed in a Being beyond good and evil ; and,- 
knowing that all things are in essence one, we may well 
be indifferent to the claims of one event rather than 
another in the illusion which we call the world. 
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PURPOSE 

M onistic theories of the type examined in the last 
lecture have, as has been already seen, some difficulty 
to encounter in dealing with the facts described by the 
terms purpose and freedom. It is hard for them to 
interpret the world as through and through purposive 
without at the same time giving a theistic colour to 
their world -view, and yet it is impossible to deny that 
' purpose is manifested at least by human beings, and is 
thus a factor in the course of the world as a whole. 

■ Freedom is dealt with more, ruthless!}. It implies a 
certain spontaneity and independence on the part of 
finite minds, and it is therefore dismissed as illusory. 
'With the theistic view, on the other hand, both con- 
ceptions are closely connected ; for the theistic argu- 
ment already suggested they arc essential postulates : 
and it fs desirable, before proceeding further, to eluci- 
date the meaning and justify the use of both. 'Flu- 
two conceptions are intimately related to one another ; 
"-but we must begin by considering them apart, and 
- purpose will l>e taken first. 

Purpose is contrasted with mechanism. ' And yet 
every machine is purposive. A machine, however, is 
something constructed 'by* intelligent art; its purpose 
lies outside it and is seen in the work which it performs. 
What it does is a result simply of the structure and. 
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relation of its parts aijd'the motor power with which it 
is stjpplicci : and it is* called purposive /because it h.as 
been, put together with a view to thus performance* 
The purpose i$ outside the mechanism. When we 
speak of certain processes in nature, or of nature as 
a whole, as mechanical, we are looking upon the pro- 
cesses as due to these same factors, namely, the struc- 
ture and relation of the parts of the system and the 
energy belonging to it ; but in this case we postulate 
nothing regarding an intelligence, either outside or 
inside the system, which determines its mode of opera- 
tion. (liven an isolated system of this sort, a knowledge 
of its constituent factors at any moment, if it were 
complete enough, would enable the expert mathematician 
to trace its past histpry and anticipate each stag*; of its 
future condition. If the system is not isolated but 
played upon by external forces, then knowledge of 
these forces in addition would enable him to predict 
the result. A purposive system cannot be described 
completely in the same terms; in this case something 
else has to be taken into account — the end towards 
which it strives, whether this end be present to that 
system a-, a conscious design, as in the case of human 
ami deliberate purposes, or whether we have to gather 
it from observation of the actual working of living 
beings. 

The mechanicifl explanation is attractive both by 
its simplicity and by its power of describing and anti- 
cipating events and. accordingly, attempts h$ve often 
been mad<j to extend its application to the vital systems 
commonly regarded as purposive, and to show that 
they. also, if, thoroughly analysed, could be reduced to 
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terms of mechanism. ‘ By treating consciousness as 
an epiphenomenon, the same mode of explanation is 
applied to theVhole realm of existing things. As a 
result we reach a view of reality which is throughout 
open to mathematical calculation and from which pur- 
pose is entirely excluded. 

From the point of view of scientific and practical 
manipulation the great advantages of such a scheme 
are 1 obvious. It gives a point of view from which the 
whole may be regarded, and it puts into our hands an 
instrument by which, if the system of things at any 
time is known to us, we can tell what it has been or 
w’ill be at any other time, and can do so without refer- 
ence -to anything -outside this system of interacting 
forces. These advantages, however, are gained only 
at a price. Strictly taken, the mechanical system is a 
purely abstract system, and it deals with entities such 
as mass-points which are not known to exist, but are 
* concepts formed in the interests of its descriptive, 
■scheme. Tin* scheme fits the existing universe so far, 
but only so far. It provides an abstract formula to 
which actual movements within the world are found to 
conform within limits: it expresses quantitative inspects 
only, and ignores the qualitative differences of things. 
Now in the actual world, as experienced, different 
things react differently to the same impressed force. 
From the time of the Greek atomi.sts many attempts 
have been made to reduce these qualitative differences 
to differences of quantity — to varying combinations of 
eleirients all qualitatively alike. 1 In making these, 
attempts, a new subsidiary hypothesis is added to a 
construction already hypothetical ; and the attempted 
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reduction has always fcgiainecl hypothetical. It .has 
been used for the purpose of a highly abstract theory 
only. The chemist, for example, does not depend 
upon it ; he is content to assume a large number* of 
distinct elements whose qt^uititative relations do not 
exhaust their qualitative differences. 

Thus it comes about that the term mechanical or 
mechanistic is sometimes Used to denominate some- 
thing much less abstract than strict mechanism.' It 
is applied not merely to the description of the move- 
ments of mass-points (or other hypothetical entities of 
mechanics}, but to the* description of the behaviour of 
the actual bodies or substances known to the physicist 
ami chemist. The mechanical or mechanistic theory 
of life, for instance, tloes not profess to give an account 
of vital processes in terms of pure mechanism. It 
assumes the actual substances dealt with by the experi- 
mental physicist and the chemist. It is a physico- 
chemical and not a purely mechanical theory. It i.s 
important to notice this change of meaning, as it brings 
out both the abstract character of the mechanical 
scheme and the limits to the power of calculation which 
are introduced by the admission of. quality. If two 
forces meet at a point and their magnitude velocity and 
direction are known, then the magnitude velocity and 
direction of the resultant force can be calculated exactly. 
Hut no amount ofcalculation, apart front direct experi- 
ence, would enable a chemist to predict that the 
synthesis of H, with O would produce a substance 
which' would act as water acts. He must have* had 
previous knowledge of water and its properties, and 
he must assume the logical postulate of the uniformity 
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of nature. Experimental tests, however, bring out 
certain definite quantitative relations between llte 
elements and tnfct compound, and they tend to confirm 
the law of the conservation of energy. Thus mechani- 
cal principles are not set fside by the- result of the 
•* experiment ; but they do not account for it or even 
describe it completely. 

Mechanism,^ strictly taken, has nothing to do with 
the efficient causation assumed in the experimental 
sciences. It is an a priori scheme, and it enables- ns 
to predict consequences independently of experience. 
13ut in the realm of efficient causes we are unable, to pre- 
dict effects unless v\e haVe had previous experience of 
like-, causes and their effects. Hum*- was quite right 
when he said that "if vve reason^ a priori, anything 
may appear able to produce anything. The falling of 
a pebble may, for aught we know, extinguish the sun, 
or the wish of a man control the planets in their 
• orbits'." It is only through experience that we learn 
or can learn the tendency of one physical fact, to be 
• followed by some other physical fact of a definite 
nature. ,7 priori or mathematical reasoning is power- 
less to predict the nature of the effect. • , 

The. advantage of the mechanical theorv lies in its 
power of calculation and prediction ; but this power 
limited to the quantitative aspects of phenomena and 
does not extend to their qualities. Predictive power in 
the latter respect does belong to the natural sciences, 
but it is derived uot from the logic of mechanics but 
from 'experience, and depe/ids botfif on the postulate of 

1 Enquiry concerning Human Umief standing, »ect. xii, pari 3, cd. 
Selby- Bigge, p. 164 ; EsSxiys K ed. Green and Grose, vol. n, p. 135. 
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uniformity and <ilso on *the actual degree of similarity 
which exists bet ween, past experience and present and 
future experience. The so-called mechanical theory of 
life is mechanical only in its quantitative aspects ; as 
regards the qualitative asp|pt of vital phenomena, it is 
empirical, as indeed physics and chemistry are. It is * 
only in a wider and sonlewhat loose sense that the 
theory is called mechanical or (perhaps better) mecha- 
nistic. 

K\ en in this wilier sense of the term, the mechanistic 
theory encounters a new difficulty when applied to the 
lads of life. It is not that any' fundamental principlesof 
mechanism, or the axiom of the conservation of energy, 
cease to be valid. There is no sufficient evidence 
for the destruction or creation of energy in an organic , 
system any more than in an inorganic system. Nor is 
tin difference due to our inability to predict, except on 
empirical grounds, the nature of the effect which a 
given combination of factors will produce. It is true , 
that the nature of life could not be predicted by a 
chemist from his knowledge of the elements combined 
in protoplasm, but neither could the nature of water 
have been predicted from a knowledge of the proper- 
ties of hydrogen and of oxygen. The new difficulty lies 
in the pei uliarity of the behaviour of the living or- 
ganism. l>oih the cell and the living body which con- 
sists of many cell* build up, maintain, and reproduce a 
certain system, and do so by assimilating material .from i 
their environment and by rejecting waste products. 
The 'living system persists^ throughout the gradual f 
change of any or all of the’ material particles which 
constitute tt. and the characteristic activities by which • 
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it achieves this result can he 'understood only if we 
''look upon therr^ as directed to this end. The biologist 
— however mechanistic his theory may be — can never 
dispense with this reference to an end in his descrip- 
tions. He constantly employs a concept which is 
irrelevant in physical and chemical descriptions. The 
distinctive character of vital phenomena is brought out 
by the familiar truth that, in spite of age-long efforts 
in the laboratory, life proceeds only from life. A living 
body or a living cell may be deprived of this peculiar 
property we call life ; but the life once gone cannot be 
" restored out of the constituents. 

As before, therefore, mechanism in the strict sense, 
is limited here to the assertions regarding the quantities 
of matter and of energy in the organic system. It is 
verified by observations which go to show that the 
organism cannot expend" energy which it does not 
possess. It says nothing as to the inode, in which the 
organic activities will be exercised. In the wider 
meaning of mechanism, which includes physico-chemi- 
cal concepts, further prediction is possible regarding 
the material constituents of the organism and their 
behaviour. The new fact, which distinguishes life, and 
which physico-chemical concepts do not describe, is the 
direction of this behaviour towards the maintenance 
and development of the vital system. Vital activities 
are intelligible when viewed under this concept ; they 
’ are 1 not Intelligible without it. Vital activities may 
indeed be predicted by the observer, as chemical re- 
actions may be predicted ;• but in predicting .them one 
has to regard more than antecedent phenomena ; the 
point of view is not that of efficient causation only. 
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One has to take accojjrft of the vital system which they 
subserve and which they have to establish and main-- 
tain. They are understood only by nftians of the con- 
cept of end or purpose. 

When we pass from the merely biological level to 
that of the actions of conscious and intelligent beings, 
a further fact meets us - not merely the end achieved, 
but the idea of the end as it is present in consciousness. 
The end is not merely a result towards which the 
various reactions of the organism concentrate ; it is 
the fulfilment of a purpose already present in the con- 
sciousness of the subject. Here the. sequence of events 
is one step further removed from capability of being 
adequately described in terms either of mechanism' 
proper or of physical causation. Mechanism applies 
as before ; it cun equate the energy in the consequent 
with the energy in the antecedent ; but it goes no 
further in enabling us to predict the mode or direction 
,ol the conscious organism’s behaviour. In conscious as 
ir. other vital activities we must look u> the end in 
order to understand them : and in the organisms which 
are conscious, unlike other organisms, the activity may 
be tin' realisation of an idea or purpose which as a 
mental fact preceded and anticipated the result. Now, 
this result cannot.be predicted by the observer either 
by application of physico-chemical generalisations, or on 
the ground of a tendency to establish and maintain the’ 
biological system. So far as prediction is possible, it 
depends upon knowledge of the individual’s mental or 
subjective system -of his disposition, ruling ideas v and 
dominant desires a system which cannot lie disclosed 
by ’the instruments of the natural sciences. 
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There is no need to' enter here upon the efforts to 
- jjiinimise the importance of this ideal system by treating 
• it either as an ^phenomenon— a more otiose accom- 
paniment of neural changes — or as a series which 
runs parallel with material changes. These speculative 
, hyjK>theses, even if better established, would not alter 
the fact that in this region the ability to describe and 
to predict fails the mechanical theory almost completely 
- whether we take the mechanical theory in its stricter 
or in its wider meaning. And it was only in virtue of 
its abilit) to describe and to predict that the mechanical 
theory claimed acceptance. As a theory of reality, 
therefore - as a point of view for understanding the 
..world- it proves itself inadequate ; and it loses nothing 
of its real value by being confined to the quantitative 
aspects of physical change, which ’are its own domain 
and mark its proper limits. 

The term purpose has been .used in describing the 
actions of a system when they cannot be Understood 
through their antecedents alone, and without reference 
to the end which they tend to bring about. Activity of 
this kind is exhibited by all living beings : the [lormal 
vital processes tend to the maintenance and perpetua- 
tion of tht: organism and cannot be understood without 
regard to this end. The end in all cases seems to be 
A the object to the attainment of which the activity is 
. directed ; but the mode of operation varies conspi- 
cuously according as it is or is not accompanied by a 
consciousness of the direction or the end. The vital 
f processes .of the plant and the deliberate plans of man 
are alike purposive ; but in the former we have no 
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evidence of the presence of an idea guiding the series 
of movements which .takes place, whereas in our owji 
ex|HTience we have an immediate; consciousness of such 
an idea. These are therefore different types of process, 

■ both of them purposive. It is possible to regard each 
of them as valid for a different region of facts. It is 
' also possible, however, to regard one of them as more 
fundamental than the other, so that the latter may be 
reducible to or in some way accounted for by means of 
the former ; and in this case the question which of the 
two is fundamental will become the question whether 
we are to explain the movement of things by con- 
sciousness or by the unconscious. 

The two views have certain points in common.,. 
In both cases the mode of explanation is opposed to 
the mechanical. In the*' mechanical theory, and in the 
view of efficient causation also, the present and future 
are explained solely by the past. In so far as action is 
purposive, it cannot lift explained without reference to 
the future; there may be no idea of what is about to 
be in the subject whose activity is under investigation, 
but there must be such an idea present in the mind of 
the investigator ; his explanation involves it ; it is 
through the future as well as the past that he under- 
stands the present. The wider # the system of things 
which he conceives under the idea of purpose, the 
more tijoes he tend to bring the temporal process into* 
a unity in w hich past, present, and future are interrelated,. 
On the Other hand, in mechanism and efficient causa- 
tion. the explanation of each sta {? e ,s sought simply in 
its antecedent ; and this antecedent depends .in the 
same, way .on a previous stage, and so on indefinitely.' 
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The mode of explanation is -thus committed to an 
indefihite regress, unless it can establish a circular pro- 
cess ; anil the ^echaniral law ol the degradation ol 
energy forbids this, for* it show*, (he impossibility of 
the recurrence of the same condition, apart from inter- 
ference from without the system. On the other hand, 
the attainment of purpose gives a certain unity to the 
whole series of movements in time which co-operate 
towards that attainment • the end is the realisation of 
something somehow present from the beginning. 

Further. it appears that this unity of the whole 
process is, in every organism, due to an internal source 
- to the purpose, as we call it. which conceives the 
end or at least directs action towards its attainment. 
And this brings out another point in which unconscious 
and conscious purpose agree and wlm h distinguishes 
them from mechanical and inorganic movements. The 
re-aition of inorganic material to an external force 
varies according to its physical and ihemical constitu- 
tion: but in the case of an organism there is something 
more than this. The impressed force is a stimulus or 
occasion for the release of an internal impulse towards 
maintaining the system or (as it may be with conscious 
beings) the ideal of its life. The impulse has an inner 
origin, and, although surrounded by external forces, ii 
does not itself admit of spatial determination, 

' Vital activit), however conceived, thus differs from 
.inorganic movements. Hut behind the similarities 
which distinguish all its forms, there lies the profound 
difference marked by the .presence 'or absence of con- 
scidusness of the end. Of conscious purpose we have 
"immediate exj>erience ; unconscious purpose is a con- 
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cept inferred from the mode of operation of other 
organisms which display evidence of working towards 
an end, but do not display any evideiy^e of possessing 
an idea of that end. It is then fore difficult to form a 
clear concept of the nature of the latter process. Jit is 
defined negatively- by the absence of the idea which 
is always present -in purpose* as experienced. And it is 
conceived as an intermediate stage between two better 
known extremes. We can understand mechanism owing 
to the simplicity, of the ideas involved ; we have* im- 
mediate acquaintance with conscious purpose. Between 
the tv\n lies something hypothetical or at best obscure : 
the purposive process which defies explanation as a 
form of physical causation, but lacks a factor essential 
to purpose as directly known. 

Nevertheless, unconscious purpose has been taken 
as lundamental in the explanation of the process in 
the world, intelligence being given a subordinate and 
dependtMit role. This view Is one aspect of the anti- 
int<*lk vtualist movement in philosophy that began with, 
Schopenhauer and finds its most distinguished present 
exponent in M. Bergson. According to Schopenhauer, 
..will is the thing-in-itsolf, the reality which underlies 
efficient causation 1 and for which the accompaniment 
of intelligence is unessential*. Similarly, M. Bergson 
holds to the fundamental reality of a vital impetus, 
which operates independently of any ideal factor. The t 
fact is differently named : but what is in view seems in*., 
both catycs to be essentially the same as what I have 

j j .a 

called purpose, when that terjn is not taken as' implying 

'* Pit ll'tv/ iiA Wilkund Vorstdlunx* § 23. 

* v 19. 
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consciousness. And the term may be retained It is 
also held b\ Schopenhauer and, b) Bergson that will 
or vital impulse ^is known intuitive]) and in a difkreiu 
w.t) from ordinarj objects. Whatever js object, sa\s 
Schn]>enhauer, is thereby appearand not thing-in-itsolf , 
and similarl) M. Bergson thinks that our understand- 
ing, owing to the concepts with which it works, perverts 
the true nature of reality, which intuition alone can 
grasp Difficulties art thus thrown in the waj of 
g< tting a tic ar \ i< w of this rc alit) , for 1 \ c n our funda- 
mental intuitions can only be expressed in terms which 
are mtclhvtual and indeed < onu ptu il descriptions 
arc* not avoided b\ the vvnttrs who hold them to be 
misle ailing 

In almost t\cr\ region of life wt tan observe pro 
cesses which fulfil a purpose without dure being any 
c vide no of tilt pr< se nc< of an idea of tin purpose ful- 
filled I he growth of the plant, tin working of animal 
instinct, the norm il vital processes of the ‘ human 
organism implv no volition, no id< i tun of the end, 
as whin tilt heart beats or food is digt sted , the more 
normal the proitss is, the less is it-, operation at com 
panitd b\ an) tonstiousness of it an idea of its end 
or purpose is only superadded b) n fit \ion Further, 
in the world of mind and sock tv we find results 
achieved, institutions established, modes of conduct 
and c ven of belief built up. without any of the* munis 
to whom thev may be trace cl having had an) char 
idea* of the end to which tin ir efforts were tending. 
Thus there would seem tp be no lack of facts which 
may be pointed to in support of the view that uncon 
scious purpose is thi power or a power winch is 

h t- > 
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driving on the world to an end which none can fore- 
see. But a question rcynains concerning the interpreta- 
tion of these facts. What is meant by^speaking of the 
process as a purpose although unconscious? It is not 
easy to answer the question ; it is not often put ; arid 
different possible answers to it are often confused. 

In the first place, the process may be regarded as 
mere aimless striving— movements internally deter- 
mined but.pointing nowhere in particular. It would be, 
absurd to call this purpose, but it might lx- included 
under the more elastic term ‘will’ as used by Scho- 
|>enhauer, or the still more general term //an vita/. 
Or. in the second place, the striving, though without 
a definite aim, may be a tendency away from some- 
thing that is definite — namely, the existing condition 
felt as defective or unpleasant and may issue in 
random movements to escape the disagreeable pre- 
sent. In both these kinds of process we cannot trace 
any intrinsic tendency to a fuller or better or any other 
definite state of being. They are of the nature of 
impulse, but we seek in vain in them for any charac- 
teristic which would justify oitr description of them as 
.purposive. If, nevertheless, we find that such processes 
do achieve a serviceable end oftener than can be 
accounted for by chance, we must ascribe the direction 
of the movements to the influence of external forces, 
and if we do not* attribute purpose to these external 
forces, then the general character of the conception 
will be mechanistic. f 

A view of this sort derives support from the 
Darwinian doctrine. For the operation of natural 
selection will cut off those organisms which react tp 




the • environment in. a way which does not suit the 
conditions, and will leave to flourish and propagate 
‘ only those which chance to he so constituted as to 
react in a serviceable manner. What the exact limits 
of natural selection are is a question for biological 
enquiry. Hut it has always one condition: it postulates 
an organic tendency to maintain and perpetuate life. 
Acting upon this tendency, the primitive impulses may 
be turned in various different directions and lead to 
modified structure ; but natural selection only begins 
' to operate when life with its characteristic selective 
activities is already present. 

If we admit these we have to adopt a corresponding 
view even of primitive impulse : it is selective ; it 
tends in one direction rather than anolhei ; it seeks an 
, end even although, neither in the organism nor outside 
it, is there any idea of that end. This may be taken as 
the view of unconscious purpose, or immanent will, as 
the determining force: of the world’s progress, which 
has now in many quarters' almost attained the rank of 
a popular creed. Hut it is hard to understand. Then- 
must be some ground or reason determining the life- 
• impulse to take one direction rather than another. It 
cannot be indifferent to its route, for then its course 


would have to be determined externally, and we should 
be back in th\; mechanical synopsis. What can the 
internal ground be ? To call it self-preservation with 
the Stoics and Hobbes and Spinoza is not an explana- 
tion ; and is besides inadequate, for it fails to account 
* for growth and development. Life never stands still; 
the life-force seeks an expression which cannot be 
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does not depend simply upon the structure of 'the 
organism ; the structure is the mechanism which the 
life-force hgs made for itself in interaction with its 
environment, and which becomes the instrument of 
its activity and at the same time imposes, limits 
upon it. 

1 low are we to describe that force, impulse, or will 
which fills the world with its myriad forms ? Can we 
identify its unconscious purpose with the direction 
that it has taken ? To do so would be to ignore the 
influence of the environment which, operating through 
the process of natural selection, digs the channels 
along which the river of life must flow and blocks its 
course in other directions. The line of historical 
development cannot be identified with the innate direc- 
tion of the life-force. It is always a resultant of two 
things life and environment and only in their syn- 
thesis can an explanation of the* result he found. Yet, 
according to the view. of the process now under con- 
sideration, the unconscious will has some direction - 
a determination towards life of one kind rather than 
another. Whatever this direction may he, we do not 
get a sufficient indication of it in the organisms which 
are unconscious of it and do not show it in their struc- 
ture. We may suppose that the tendency is towards 
consciousness or idea. This is the supposition that has 
been made l.y nutst exponents of the ‘immanent will.’ 
Hut how air we to understand an unconscious deter- 
mination towai.ls consciousness ? It must be internal, 
something belonging not to structure but to life. There 
must therefore be some feature in the nature of life 
itself which gives it this trend to consciousness/ Ifwje 
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could interpret this feature In* the old doctrine of 
evolution- -the unfolding of a riature already present 
— then we should be able and obliged *to say that 
consciousness was already present in the primitive 
organism, but only in a minor degree : every monad, 
as Leibniz imagined, would have perceptive activity, 
which gradually develops into the clear. light of self 
consciousness. But if our view of evolution requires 
us to acknowledge a discriminating influence on the 
part of the environment and a capacity in the organism 
to learn by experience through contact with the environ- 
ment. we may yet be unable, to distinguish the share 
of each factor in the process, and thus we may have no 
meaiis at all for determining the nature of that trend 
to fullfer life which we describe as the immanent purpose 
of the living being. In this latter ease, and in. view of 
the myriad lines of development which diverge- from 
the primal path of life, we shall probably be induced to 
appeal to the environment for the explanation of the 
preference of f on<- line to another— -of that which issues 
in consciousness to that which terminates in vegeta- 
tion. Ami in so doing we shall fall back on a <piasi- 
mechanical explanation of purpose itself. 

The purpose of which alone we have immediate 
experience arises in our own minds and is carried out 
by our own actions. Evolutionary science is able to 
trace, at any rate in broad outline, the successive steps 
by which action of this sort has emerged from the 
midst of vital processes *in which there is no clear 
evidence for the presence of (consciousness, and these 
again from processes which are, in the wider sense of 
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the term, mechanistic (that is, physico-chemical). It 
cannot assert that the factors operative in the later 
st ape- were present in the earlier, andfit is not able to, 
show that they, are due to some complexity in the 
organisation of the more primitive factors, brought 
about in the course of time. However firmly the 
causal connectedness of successive stages may be 
maintained by those who trace tin- historical process, it 
lias to he admitted that no plausible account has yet 
been given of the causal transition from physico- 
chemism to life, or from' merely vital process to con- 
sciousness. Two interpretations of the facts remain 
possible : that which holds that the transition will yet 
be made cleat and will be seen to be due simply to the 
growing complexity.of physical and chemical processes 
from which first life and afterwards consciousness arise; 
and. on the other hand, the view that the earlier stages 
of cosmic development have not been fully stated by ' 
liie physicist and chemist, and that, hidden from their 
analysis, life and mind have somehow been present 
from the first. Between these two views the theory of 
an unconscious purpose or immanent will attempts to 
mediate, and like many mediating theories it is beset 
by the difficulties of both the views between which it 
occupies an uncertain position. I. ike flu* mechanical 
theory it has to face the most awkward of all problems, 
the transition from the unconscious to consciousness ; 
and it shares with the opposed view the assumption of 
an internal factor of whose operation there is no direct 
evidence in the early periods of cosmic history. 

If we are content with a knowledge of part$ or 
factors only, then* we may be satisfied with the.distinc- 
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'tion of material processes, of life, and of mind. In tl]e 

first there, is no trace of the second or third, and in 
plant life there, is no evidence of mind, While on the 
other hand, life is not due to chemical synthesis nor 
consciousness to the development of merely vital pro- 
cesses. But, if we seek a point of view from which we 
may interpret the world as a whole, these different 
forms of cosmic movement cannot he left in isolation. 
We have seen the inadequacy of the physico-chemical 
and merely vitalistic conceptions to describe one part 
of the world, namely, man’s part in it. Is it possible 
that the conception of purpose no longer described as 
unconscious - may have a wider application than to his 
activity and be descriptive of the process of the whole? 

Conscious purpose is known tp us directly only as 
it exists in the- mind of man ; and it is found there in 
varying degrees and always in company with tenden- 
cies which we hesitate to describe by the same term. 
It is at its clearest when the idea of a future good 
,is connected with .1 definite plan for its attainment and 
then realised in action ; but it is also present in the 
vaguer regions of endeavour, when we seek something 
less clearly defined or feel ourselves drawn to <r course 
pf action whos<- value we recognise but dimly, looking 
to future experience to reveal more fully both the way 
tt> the end and the mode in which our nature will find 
satisfaction in it. These vaguer impulses art: not sepa- 
rated from conscious life, though consciousness hardly 
penetrates to their further issues, but they may function 
without a clear idea of th« end they subserve;, almost in 
thy wav in which the instincts work which protect and 
preserve our organic life. 
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The dose connexioti of ideal or purposeful action 
with merely impulsive action has been regarded as 
supjKirting the view that the former i^ an effect of the 
latter. It is supposed that certain impulses lead to a 
result which is felt as favourable, that the idea of 
pleasure or of success is in consequence associated 
with them, and that, after repeated associations, the 
idea of the pleasurable or favourable result revives that 
train of conative tendencies which had beep found in 
the past to lead to a successful issue. In this associa- 
tive sequence, the intelligent process, which forms an 
idea of the end, is united to the conative process in a 
purely external way ; and this is one way in which the 
facts have been explained. Hut, even within the limits 
of the individual mind, there is another way in which 
impulse and idea are connected. The search for objects, 
conceived and prompted by ideas, leads to increased 
facility in the movement of the conative processes 
yntil habit takes the place of deliberate planning. 
Habitual activity recalls and expresses the slored-np« 
results of previous deliberate and purposeful actions. 
In itself, regarded as an isolated process at any time, 
it is a merely impulsive action leading to an end with- 
out prior consciousness of that end. Hut. if we take a * 
longer view, we see it as the result of previous con- 
scious actions in which the end was deliberately pur- 
sued. The Mgniltcanco of this process is that in it we 
find not the evolution of conscious purpose from mere 
impulse or from the unconscious, but a development in 
the opposite direction by which conscious purposes 
pass into habit and impulse and use these as a mecha- 
nism which relieves the mind from attention to many 
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of the detailed needs of life and, sets its independent 
activities free for further -ends. 

r i 

In the region of instinct, we find a highly complex 
^organisation of impulses, related to different stimuli, 
ami adapted to the needs of individual .and racial life. 
By a inode of explanation similar to the above, it is 
possible to regard the instincts also as examples of 
organic memory, in which are accumulated the results 
of countless experiments in living on the part of the 
far-away ancestors of the present generation. Many 
varying degrees of intelligence may have prompted 
these experiments, hut perhaps all oi them may he 
regarded as selective processes, strivings towards an 
object of desire or for the satisfaction oi a felt want. 
They leave their record in tlv* racial structure, as 
individual functioning is recorded in the habits of the 
individual ; and the double record has its part to play 
in the conative activity of the individual as instinct 
and as habit. 

The tentative efforts of organic and conscious life 
are, ‘however, in. all cases, limited and modified by the 
influence of the environment which impedes action in 
one direction and favours it in another. * The purposive 
activity exhibited by the organ i -an is thus part of a 
larger process which Includes ail individual lives within 
it.* Further, in the lower reaches" ol organic and sub 
conscious life, it is often difficult to determine exaab 
the limits of the individual organism and to distinguish 
it from a society Of organisms. Merely vital indivi - 
duality is not so well-marked as conscious individuality, 
and the centre or source of purposive process in it is 
sometimes uncertain. liven the line which separates 
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the organic from the. inorganic purpose, which we Mve 
been looking for in. the individual centre, becomes . 
obscure. * ' 

One interpretation of these facts is that they show^ 
the gradual disappearance of purpose as we descend in 
the scale of being : and it is certainly true that purpose * 
becomes more difficult to localise. And there are other 
facts which make us hesitate to take, the finite centre 
of individual life as the only source of purpose. In 
man. where il is clearest and most conscious, there are 
also, as we have seen, many traces of an underlying 
purpose in his activity which, being due to the behaviour 
of past individuals, indicate a racial rather than an 
individu.il purpose. And, in the interaction of life with 
its environment, • we cannot overlook the mass of facts 
which point in the direction of adaptation. These have, 
it is true, been overworked by so many generations of 
enquirers in the search for marks of design that we are 
now apt to pass them all by with a reference to natural 
selection. At one point, however, the operation of 
natural selection must' stop short, and that is the point 
belore which life begins. Natural selection could not 
favour tli< transition from the inorganic to the organic, ' 
for it alwa) s presupposes vital processes in order that 
it may work at all. If purpose fyc admitted as neces- * 
sary for the interpretation of organisms, and if orga* 
nisms are held to "have arisen out of inorganic material, 
then there is good reason to postulate that the process 
which led to organic and purposive life was itself 4 
animated, by purpose . And# the via media of uncon- 
scious purpose becomes more difficult than ever to * 
accept when it is applied to inorganic arrangements 
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ancT movements. The purpose Which we are driven to 
postulate in this case cannot he individual, anti it cannot 
be merely racial,; it must be universal. There is not 
;any longer an excuse for interpreting it after the 
fashion of impulse, for impulse belongs only to living 
beings with an individual spontaneity. We can con- 
ceive the universal purpose as acting only in the 
manner of mind or consciousness. On this view, the 
world as a whole will be regarded as animated by a 
universal conscious purpose, which is expressed not 
only in its arrangement ami laws but also in the finite 
purposes, conscious and unconscious, displayed .by 
individual living beings. This view, however, is not 
put tor ward as a doctrine which can be rigidly demon- 
strated. It is part of that more comprehensive synopsis 
according' to which we have been trying to understand 
the world as instrumental towards the realisation of 

values. 

* 

It is not altogether a smooth and easy way that leads 
-■ to the conclusion ; and the facts of clysteleology must be 
regardedas the chief stumbling-block on the road. These 
too may be said to show purpose ; but they also prove 
that the purposes included w ithin the universe, areileither 
. entirely good n >r entirely harmonious. Purpose is not 
an adequate conception for the unification of experi- 
ence until we know its end. It depends for its nature 
as well as for its value on the interests which it sub- 
t serves ; and these interests may vary and conflict in 
different purposive centres. In the will of man and its 
^interests we have the clearest indications of this varia- 
tion and conflict. ‘From his consciousness also we 
derive the conviction that the conflict can be reconciled 
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only by the unity of different interests in the harmony 
of the good ; and that this harmony can ly.: established 
only gradually and by free activity,. Freedom will 
explain the divergence and conflict of purposes, and 
also 1 heir 'slowly progressive moralisation ; and to 
establish this harmony of goodness through the freedom 
of man, an environment of idea! perfection would have 
been unsuitable. This point has been already argued. 
That even it accounts for the details of evil in the 
world [ do not pretend. Our knowledge of the details 
and their issue is not adequate enough to establish such 
a conclusion. Besides, then; may be other purposes in 
the world than that which concerns ourselves and lies 
open to our own reflexion, Whether those purposes 
imply or require something analogous to our freedom* 
in other portions of the universe than finite conscious 
lives is a matter of speculation on which 1 do not 


enter. 
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FREEDOM 

T he view set forth in these lectures implies that the 
world as it appears in space and time is a purposive 
system; and of that postulate a defence has been offered 
in the last lecture. But finite minds have eaclvthcir own 
purposes ; tund the argument requires further that, in 
forming and carrying out these purposes, they have a 
certain spontaneity or freedom; and to this postulate 
consideration must now be jjiven. 

The question of freedom is part of the question as to 
the way in which we are to interpret the unity of reality. 
To affirm freedom for finite persons is to limit the psy- 
chical unity of the universe and to #ivc a meaning to 
its causal connectedness which is perhaps not the most 
obvious meaning. Consequently, the assertion has been 
always met with severe and even impatient criticism 
both from monistic philosophers, whether they aye in- 
clined to materialism or to idealism, and from numbers 
of men of science who are anxious to clo somethin# in 
defence of the law of universal causation. 

We* have already seen how the idea of freedom is 

*■ * 

dealt with in the monistic scheme.. It is ruled out of 
court at once as an interference with the unity of the 
whole. The same scheme, as we have found, either 
explains moral values as mere entia rationis' or else is 
led into a mystical attitude for which acquiescence in 
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the "actual, whether called good or evil, becomes the 
highest good. One or 6ther of these conclusions wejf 
should he obliged to adopt if the scheme itself wer^ 
well-grounded. It is unnecessary to repeat the criticism 
of its grounds. And, if we admit the independent vali- 
dity of the; moral order, and its relation to the natural 
order, then in that relation we shall find the significance 
of individual freedom — if individual freedom is truly a 
factor in the universe. 

Hut to assert personal freedom as a factor in the 
universal order brings us at once in face of the causal 
law a law which claims universal validity, in modern 
controversy it is the causation-argument that has always 
been the chief support of determinism. How caii man 
haVe any freedom in volition if each'event follows In a 
determinate manneV from antecedent events? Causal 
determinateness seems to leave no loop-hole for that 
possibility of opposites with which human volition is 
credited. This view has often been regarded as self- 
evident; hut before we accept it, it is well to be clear 
as to the meaning of the principle of causation itself. 

The first and most general statement of the causal 
law is that every event *is the effect of something else 
which we call its cause. Nothing is said here as to the 
nature either of the cause or of the effect; it is merely 
a heuristic principle which leads us to enquire into the 
causal conuc\i(»ns*of particular sets of phenomena. The 
principle itself says nothing as to the nature of the 
things connected. So far as it goes, the falling of a 
pebble, might extinguish the. sun or the wish of a man 
control the planets in their orbits. With this principle, 
therefore, personal freedom ,is not inconsistent ; for the 
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freedom asserted is that of the self to act as a cause, 
4not of anything to happen without a cause. 

A second meaning of the causal principle was for- 
mulated by Mili' out of Hume’s criticism. In it the 
implication of power or efficiency which was commonly 
associated with the first view is dropped, and the idea 
> of uniformity takes its place. The law may therefore 
be stated in the . form that the same antecedents are 
followed by the same consequents : a cause is simply 
an invariable, or constant antecedent. This is still, 
perhaps.' the most common view of cause. Hut it names 
something the presence of which in the world cannot 

be verified. There are no invariable or constant ante- 
%■ 

cedents in nature ; the cosmic process never repeats 
itself. An exact statement of the law, applicable to the 
actual order, would therefore have’to take some modi- 
fit cl form, such as this: so far as the antecedents are 
i the same, the consequents will be the same; or, more 
* precisely, any difference between two sets of conse- 
quents must be accounted for (or preceded by) a 
corresjionding difference in their respective antecedents. 
If one sequence is a. b , and another a. /J, then the dif- 
ference of /3 from b is explained by a difference of a 
from a. 

Here we have what seems to b<- a dear statement, 
and yet in one respect it is lacking in precision. The 
consequents in any one sequence are always different 
from the consequents in any other sequence, liven in 
r the experiments of the laboratory 'there is only an 
approximation to complete similarity. So are the ante- 
cedents always different. It is therefore only a state- 
ment of the constant process of change in the world 
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to say that along with, the difference in consequents 
there is a difference’ in antecedents. And to describes- 
the -difference in the latter as corresponding with that 
in the former is to use a vague teriA which stands nv 
need of further definition. It is possible to give some 
further definition such as is, needed by a description 
of the qualities exhibited by antecedents and conse- 
quents respectively. But this qualitative description is 
always lacking in exactness. Complete precision can 
be got only by a quantitative expression, and that, is 
supplied by the law of conservation of energy, which 
will enable tis to give a new statement to the causal 
law, such as ihc following: In <*vcry sequence, so far 
as ihr system under investigation docs not receive 
energy from, or part with it to, an outside system, the 
quantity <»f energy* in the consequent is the same as 
the quantity of energy in the rtntei edent. Thus a third 

point of view is reached from which the causal law f 
* ^ 
max be formulated, and here it receives a precise; form, 

in which it may he applied in scientific investigations. 

When it is argued that the doctrine of freedom is 
inconsistent with the causal principle, the arguments 
sometimes proceed on the second and sometimes’on the 
third vuj of regarding that principle. And it is when 
the principle is conceived in the latter and exact form 
that the argument can be brought home most distinctly. 
Now. volition is manifested frequently, if not always,, 
by bodily movement: and if volition can be interpreted 
as the free act df a self, then this freely -determined 
action has an effect *on the material world. And it is 
here that "the determinist intervenes with his objection. 
«The objection is shortly as 'follows: In reflex action it 
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is adiftitted that the physical stimulus gives rise to a 
neural process*, then to a redistribution of energy in 
some nerve centre, and thereafter through the efferent 
Jherves to musculfer contraction and bodily movement. 
It' is admitted that the whole process from stimulus to 
ihovetnent is on material, lines and that it is carried 
• through in accordance with the principle of conservation 
of energy. Now substitute voluntary action for reflgx 
action. To the physiologist the only difference between 
..the two cases is that in the latter it is in the nerve cells 
of a certain portion of the brain, and not in some sub- 
ordin;Ue centre, that the, redistribution of energy from 
afferent to efferent nerves takes place. There is no 
disappearance of energy into some psychical entity 
tailed the mind or soul, and no appearance of new 
energy from such a source. The sequence follows the 
well-defined routes of the bodily organism and is nowhere 
broken. Therefore, it is concluded, there is no place, 
for free will.- 

This argument, if it prove anything, proves too 
..much. It has no special reference to freedom. It is 
not some figment of free will that it disproves, Hut the 
Whole concept of -mental causation or conscious activity. 
Yet conscious activity is a fact; and we are not pas. • 
r stvely conscious of what wc call our actions' as if they 
wer£ the moving pictures of a cinema show. If this 
truth were really inconsistent with the doctrine of the 
fr conservation of energy as manifested itt the organic 
bod/, wc should have to- examine more closely the 
grounds for our acceptance of that doctrine. Hut the 
’doctrine of the conservation of energy in a material 
system does not and cannot refute the fact of conscious# 
s. l, 28 
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activity in the domain, of mind. It does imply that the 
bodily expression of const ions activity is subject- to 
material laws; but that has not been called in question. 
And, with regard to the conscious activity itselfj it cat^ 
only show that it belongs to a different order of facts 
from the material 

The valid results of the argument an therefore 
two lust, that lily or mind as distinguished front 
the body which it animate s, is not a storehouse of 
energy. • ither receiving it oi ptrtmg with it, that ' 
energy is always connected with the material system, 
and secondly, that the causality which we attribute to 
mind is not a creation of this energ' while- its bodily 
opossums must take plate in a manm t consistent 
with the doctrine that the amount ol c nergy remains ;t 
constant. According as we interpret the relation of 
I >ody and mind, the- fact of mental causation will < >r 
will not conthct with the doctrine of the. conserv mon 
ot e m rgy If we look upon mind as a sort of little body 
within tie bodv, the n w'e shall also look upon its acti- 
% its as similar to bodily action, and contradiction will 
be the lesult. On the- othei hand, if wc, hold that miijd 
or mental function is \ut wer/e. no contradiction will 

+ arise but w-hethcr ihcrc- is rontradie lion or not. it is 

* 

mental causation in general that is concerned Te^ the 
ejuestion of li« e will the argument lias t,o special Appli 
e.lttort. 


A li\ing organism reacts to stimulus in a different , 
way from a dead body; a conscious being reacts differ- 
ently from a being w ithouf consciousness. The relation 
ed organised strucrtire to life and to mind is indec-d so 
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fclose that an organism may'conrinvie for a tiiqe to react 
" in much the same way as before, after consciousness has 
disappeared. The organism is, as it were, tuned up by 
consciousness to ‘respond in a certain manner, and a 
little time elapses before it gets out of tune. But the 
time is never long before the difference between con- 
scious reaction and the reaction of th<* dead body 
becomes apparent,' Vet there lias been no diminution 
■ of physical energy w ith the disappearance of conscious- 
ness. The quantitative law of the conservation of 
energy does not explain in any way what is peculiar to 
conscious activity even in, its simplest manifestations. 
From this, however, it? does not follow that cohscious 
action -is irregular or outside law in its manifestations. 
It may even be described by the puus.il law' in that 
wider unquantilative form in which it means a certain 
• uniformity. We do find in consciousness, as in material 
processes, that like antecedents have commonly like 
consequents, that the same kind of motive tends to 
produce the same kind of resjxmse from persons of like 
temperament and antecedents. 

* A school of psychologists has maintained more than 
this. It has taken its cue from the quantitative methods 
of physical science, and it has striven to submit mental 
process to quantitative measurement. In the region of 
volition it is held that the result depends upon the 
strongest motive; but in what way the strength of the 
‘motive is to be measured is a question not easy to 
, answer. Sometimes it is said that the motive whicH 
prevails it the strongest ; .but this only repeats the 
.dogma .without solving the difficulty, if it is the 
. strongest motive^that prevails, then there must be some 

28-2 
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pommon measure of strength by >vhich the force of alt ^ 
motives may be estimated, from sensuous impulse to' 
regard for the moral law. If there are anv differences 
of ({utility between motives, and these differences canijot * 
be reduced to different degrees of .strength of the same * 
quality, something more than strength of motive is 
required to Explain both the triumph and the failure of * 
moral ideals when confronted with the temptations by . 
which they are beset. If motives of whatever sort could, 
be reduced to terms of pleasure-pain, and if pleasures 
and pains were capable of quantitative summation, then 
indeed the difficulty would.be solved, and we should 
have a clear causal account of human action which would 
exclude the. notion of free will. But this is the only 
supposition ever put forward that would achieve the 
result. Strict causal determination of volition by motives 
requires measurement of all motives by their strength ; 
psychological hedonism is the only theor\ that makes 
such measurement possible. This form of determinism,, 
therefore and it is the only form which admits of exact 
statement - stands or falls with the doctrine of psycho- 
logical hedonism a doctrine which we have already 
seen reason to reject: 

The fundamental objection to the ’strongest motive’ * 
explanation of volition is that it treats motives as if . 
they had an existence by themselves, and each a mea- ? 
surable strength*. The assumption overlooks the factfe 
that the motive exists only lor the self-conscious being . 
\vhose motive it is. Apart from the self it is nothing : 
there iSk only the physical .stimulus. The t&atmen? of 
motives as existing forces as orf a par with the treajf ; ’ 
ment of presentations, sensations, 'or fadings as separate,- 
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existents, out of which mind is soinehoyy coiiipodnde*d. 
But presentation and niotivg alike .ire onfv elements 
arrived^at b\ agaly sing concrete states of mini! . if we 
* think that the division into these elements is or can be 
an exhaustive account of mind, we forget 'the unit) 
which binds them together and without which none of 
them would be re d 

Accordingly, tf we speak ol the relation between 
.successiie m< ntal states as a causal relation, causation 
in this case will not mean (|uantiiative equivalence in 
njspee t <jf some lorin of energ) resnli nt in antecedent 
and in consequent, but it m.i) mean continuity, and it 
mat mean umiormity. Continuity hardly bears upon 
the [Kimt in dispute. Neither in nature not m human 
action are the- change's by which mpment is iinkc*d to 
moment strictly infinitesimal in amount. The coil 
timuty yyhie.li we are- at ube il\ to asse-it must aljow lor 
the ot current e of changes ot considerable* and varying 
amount It is tlu* law oi these changes yvhich we se*ek. 
arid the*ie is no good reason for identifying the* law of 
succession in mind with the law y\ huh holds lor nature. 
Tt is therefore upon the conception ol causation as uni 
fornnt) that the doctrine* ol determinism will depend 
But strict uniformil) of si'ijuence* cannot be verified 
in any case. The same* antecedents are never repeated 
nor the same* conscejuents \V>* may say that a diffei 
enge in the consequent is ahva)s ce>nnc*cte*d with 
some* ‘difference* in the antecedent, but, as these are 
always differences l»oth in conscejuents and in ante- 
cedents, this statement conweyST little until we .know to 
! * yhat difference in, the* one a given difference in the 
pother is to be referred . 
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IJniformitv in any strict sense is never verified. 
We.t.mnot take a particular sort ol motive and say 
that it will always produce action of a given ki$d : the* 
varnt) ol human nature refut< s the assumption. We 
tannot even say that it will always op< rat** upon tl\e 
same man in the same way; he n v< als his individuality 
not only hy confirming our expectations lmt .ilso l>y 
tin surprises he gives us. Keen statistical results are 
lai tioin exhibiting any precise unilormitv of tnnm vion; 
and even if the) enable us to slate a geneiul law lor the 
aviruge man, this does not demlr our question, vvhiqji 
1-. (oncerned not with the uve rage man hut scith the 
individual. * • 

Thus it appears that the det« rminist explanation,,^ 
dii\<n lroin one view of causation to another If is 
dux it from the law in its exact (pi.iiilitative statement 
as used in phvsiial srhnce. because it is discovered 
that with this view it is no more chKic ult to reconcile 
a will that is free than a will that is hound. It takes 
refuge in the more general statement ot uniformity; 
hut lor (his no uletptate verification is discovered. And 
in const ipiem e there is .1 tendency lor it to he driven 
hack upon the first and simplest meaning of cause as 
the agent or producing [Kiwer. Nor is it illegitimate to 
adopt this meaning in describing mental process, for it 
was from the experience of personal activity that the' 
notion of t.uis( was original!) derived. But heVe the 
question remains whether, and if so in what sense, the 
person who 1 auses the" action is himself determined in 
its causation. ♦ >• 

W * * iT 

To this question the determini st has an answer* 
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r« 4 dy Iht* volition or action »s in tve*i> cast dm to 
*ho pi* -.ent me ntal state of tht p nson acting, combined 
with tiff eft« ct of the environme nt on that mental state 
Anel .is lus state* of mind, is elm in part to previews 
at-tumt. e>! his anel in pirt to his original inhorltanee of 
dispositions all .«< turns m ty he said to lesult from the 
e o op ration' ol t 1 e two fact 01s heieehtv and environ 
ment \s the < m itonmi nt aets upon him tluough a 
physical medium its eontiilmUon to the issue would 
seem to h< the me tic dlv eahuhhle it mv rite its in 
Alienee cannot he 1 proof ol freedom Vnel although 
h' re elite in i\ lx lugelv an tmknemn l.utot, it can 
hardK lx iniiet lined that it e- due to the fi<e will of 
the imliv dual whose ehuaetei it 401 to fotm 1 he 
idt a of it c e demi would lluieloti si < pi to >< excluded 
Now it is ti u< that the sc ll ipjitius to conn into 
l>< my in Hint it urutnh throws to matunt), in time 
and it fs also tm< th.it tin <ju ilitu ol tlu st II, or man\ 
oi the m c m lx c onn« < u <1 \\ nil the <|u ilitu s ol ,mt t si i il 
jndmduifs »ml sso ti lud to luuditv But tlu self is 
not mcrVh a se t ofeju time n nde tu i< > m dispositions 
tt is t ne w cento oi conscious life 1 n< w source ol 
conscious ictiMts and no appioae h Ins hce n ijudi to 
a cjus J < \p] ination of the too of selfhood v\h<h 
marks it oft as th< o nip oi its own world uul the 
sourer of it'* own i< ti v its None of the qiuhti s 1 
Kiras, or attions oi the self h in an\ real e \i^u in < 

4 

except as epi titties ideas e»r tctions of the* indivulud 
subje .'t It is tht came to which th^y ate ill reliteel 
anel wtthemt which they ve^oulci not be It iijxtf'etly 
^legitimate for a scie*nu or a branch of senna to 
t re<ftrict its» If to analysts anel the* cle me_nts which analysis 
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disclose s I ii tins wa) ,‘thc psyi hologist rf jt suits him, 
may limit lmnse If to* mental presentations, ideas, and 
th«‘ like mil stud) till ii nsi and history In so douijj 
the c msal print iple 4 will bi his guide anti he will 
atti injit to tiati causal tonm xions betwu n the factors 
with wlmh hi deals Hut all inquii) ol this sqft is 
abstract and mcomple U , because it m gluts till prin 
ti|»le ol unit) iht sell ot subject tluough which ideas 
live is facts ol consi inutile ^s It wi i oulil c \ plain the 
< oiisiuiiium mcl being ol the si It out ol the si I rapine nts 
ol ptese illation or am otliet suit ol tluiu nt >i) mind 
stufl then nidi i d the claim might be put leu ward that 
the winking ol mind itsell had be < n explained and that 
it could be iiduced to tin fonn of causal connexion 
appi oved b) tin d^tet mill ists Hut il i^ is the cast^ 
this has in v< i been done, nor an) n d appioach to 
doing it ilketid then the appeal to in t edit) in ex 
pi muii” the chaiatlti ol the individual mind will not 
di c idt tlu ijuestionol its mode ol .utivitv I he state 
m< 1 1 I am making is not an appe al to the unknown; 
it is m appeal against prejudice m min puling what 
ai lu ill\ t ikes place 

1 In u an two mti i pu t.itums which ait made cpiate. 
One ol tlu si is the ps\< liological deteimimsip referred 
to, wlm h. taking as its cm pin sica! si quence or physio- 
logical ulltx, ot pei haps the process of unhampered 
impulse in gli i is tlie unity ol mental proci ss and leaves 
out of account the subjective principle through which 
mental facts an tacts ol mind Thi*- is the error of 
the mere)) analvtic understanding. 1'hv other inade- 
quate view is tin unpsychological indeterminism which 
regards (ret will as an incalculable fort e w hich somehbw 
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interferes with the orderly working of mind and turns 
our actions out of their normal causal direction It is 
'assigned p< rhaps to a self or pure ego which is regarded 
as withoyt qualities or content Here we find the oppo 
-site error. The unity of mental liie is treated just as if 
it yore an extra element, over and above the elements 
discovered by anal) sis, to which a separate function 
should be assigned analogous to the functions of th< 
other 1 1# ments. And this is to misinterpret the nature 
of the principle of unit) It has no place* and no func 
tion apart from the divorsitv of qualities which arc 
iunitc-d m an individual consciousness 1 lie pure ego 
of the theory ol knowledge and of the* the or)' of activil) 
alike is a logical abstraction It has no being separate 
or separable from the be ing of the* sc If with its pha 
racter. The reference of action to a characterless self 
would be worthless for all purposes of ethics , il is 
besides unsupported h) introspection and would !><• 
equivalent to re lore nee of actual changes to a logical 
abstraction oi to an unfilled moment of time Am 
adequate theory of the mode of mental activity must 
recognise that the self is never without character, that 
it is a diversil) in unity, that subject without quality i 
is empty just a^ qualities without subject are blind 

When we reflect upon the process of action a> we 
dfe conscious of it, wo are aware of a number <>t ten 
dencies which may point in different directions, but it 
is the whole self that acts, and every tendenej cun 
tributes to the result - wen if it oppose it. Of these 
tendencies jsome are of the nature of impulse, others 
Are due to reflexion and are of the nature of idea, and 
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among the latte i is the idea of moral value, of duty, or 
of goodne ss It claims .rtithorit) ovr volition, while 
the others pie sc nl indue emc nts to it or exercise' driving 
, or dulling -force on it. The- difference i,s funda- 
mental for moral theor). It is also important for the 
present purpose, as showing that the consciousness of 
nioi.il obligation is not something of the same' order as 
the attractions of sense or worldlv desire, and that it 
is not measurable on the s»imc scale' *1 he eh velopment 
of motal character consists in the gtadual organisation 
of all activi tcndenttcs under this principle In the 
pioicss of this organisation it often hapjx ns that the 
:dc .1 ol goodness is opposed to some impulse or dejiire. 
Lt is tlu same sell that is at once conscious of dutv 
and atti acted l»v .1 conflicting desire. I o what is the 
n suit ml conduct due J If it is due to the st niggle of 
the conflicting motive's (as the) are callgd) in a cha 
lactci ol defuutc cjualith s, then the ' strongest ’ motive 
musi win the da), and the motives must therefoie have 
cadi 1 di grec of strc'iigth which can he measured cm 
the same scale It has alreadv hc'en se** 11 that this 
method 1 an only he carried out on the assumption oT 
psv c holo mc al hc'donisin. And. if we decline to make 
this assumption, onlv one course* is ofien to 11s We 
must* recognise' that the self which is the i>ngiii of the 
action, and m which wc distinguish both the idea of 
goodtu s > and the desire for an phjcct inconsistc nt vritji 
the good, is the real cause of the action and exercises 
a real choice It ls the* nature of the self to act and 
thus, in certain < in u instances# to choose or select be- 
tween possible alternatives. This is neithey a freak of 
unmotived willing 1101 an irntptiop of a pure ego imp 
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fche realm of time. It is simply the real choice of a 
real self a self which is not merely a diversity of ten- 
dencies and qualities, but the unity of lh.it diversity. 
It is a continuous life which manifests itself by at live 
selection of its own course, often in circumstances when 
factors in its own nature point in opposed directions 

Ka< h ait tends to fashion and modify its character, lor 

* ' 

the act is its own act and it ^ character persists and 
may develop into greater an^ ^r< ator harmony with an 
ideal. But in our cxpnionce this internal harmonj in 
the self is never complete!) achieved that there is 
no lon^t 1 tor choice 1 m tween competing alter 

native's of conduct. 

What Kant c ills freedom is on the negative side 

£ - m ^ 

freedom from the dominion of sensuous impulse and on 
the positix < side dt termination b\ moral law. The two 
forms of determination have no common m« astire, and 
Kant thinks it necessary to regard them as belonging 
to different woilds, so tlut freedom is banished to a 
transcendent region. Hut moral determination is <u 
tuall) experii need in <vir\ »la\ 1 if f It is a factor in 

the normal process of volition Kants ‘ sensible ’ an-l 
‘intelligible'* worlds are not two different worlds with 
distinct inodes* of volition Tin \ are combined in tin 
voluntarv action of man, in whom sensuous inotivi 
ami the moral law, strive togi tin r, artel who him .< !f*i-« 
arbiter of them and of his fan ., 

• Again, iKant speaks of the free volition as an a< t 
out of time, an act which forms the chara'fei which 
functions in time. In tjiis way he cuts it off from our 
experience, which is iti time ; his freedom is a non- 
temporal act, and little more can be said of it. On the 
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other hand, the view which I would put forwMt-d is that* 
in moral at tion - indeed in all action above mere im- 
pulse successive moments of time are brought into 
unity through the* purpose whith runs' through them 
and which the) realise. In some exponent es we are 
conscious of a process of which the beginning and the 
end are present in the same span of time, as when I 
will die purpose and forthwith (wrlorm the act. More 
commonl) the* purpose r.^i be fulfilled only at a more 
or 1< ss distant period but t v< n here although the 
successive moments are not present together to con 
sc lousness, although a number of successive volitions 
ma) be required to bring the purpose to fulfilment, yet 
the idea of the end mav he present throughout, guiding 
the whole process. 

\s tht‘ freedom which we realise is never mdetcr- 
mmateness, so also it is never out of time.. Hut the 
tunc in which it filiations is not the abstract time, 
conceived by mathematicians, which consists of disc rete 
motile nts one of which disappears into the* past (or into 
nothingness) as the next arrives. Time as experienced 
docs noi exhibit this feature* with any exactness. Strictly 
speaking, time itself is not experienced , what w»* expe- 
rience* is .1 continuous change « »f object which is also 
a continuous change of activity. There are no such 
things in our t xpei ience as absolutely discrete moments^ 
each with its minute foment of presentation or motive, 
rite* smallest distinguishable part of our experience 
always covers an ippreciable duration, which is not a 
mere' mdment nor a certain number of moments. This 
is its time-span*, and the span may vary in length 
‘ Cd Ro>c<.\ 1 % It t*rM und th< Individual^ \ol DP. 420 ff. 
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♦according to oth«*r conditions in our, experience One 
of those conditions is the interest or purpose or meaning 
which guide-s our effort. 

Conscious fiction is thus in tune or determined b\ 
time, in a very different wav from th.it in which \\i ,ue 
apt to concede, sav, the- sucee-ssivt ticks of .1 watch 
The latter approach disconnect! dnessand mere succ es 
sion. Hut the successive stage's in purposive activit) 
are unite d in our consciousness hy the idea of t In* c ml 
to he re ahs< d. 111 the same wav as succe ssivt' tone-s niav 
he fill or u’mh rstood hv us as a uu-lotl) so that the 
first alrr ad) means the l.ist and is retained in the last 
The idea dominate s the smee-ssion and gives iiiiitv to 
the whole and ><t such t unit) as dots not annul the 
realit) of tin pirts hut gives them a pi ice in the whole 

In a ih.uutei lonipKtelv in accordance with the 
idea! oi goodness the whole life would he regulated m 
this vv.i) unifu d 1 >\ the motal ideal to whieMi taeh 
particul.il' action would lx contributor) We cannot 
sav that it would hav< tin actual e\pc rit nc ed uml\ of 
a single turn -span, far It ss that all one's life would b< 
before one as a tot mu si wu/ The nature of our expe- 
rience m which object is added to ohjec t } and tht 
limitation of our attc ntion in grasp and range-, m.J < 
this impossible for the finite consciousness Hut v«l 
each object’ would be se-e n in the light of its plan and 
value for the- whole, and e-ach act w'ould he- a eon aious 
approximation towards the r< ahsation of the ide- il I be 
’inode of determination would in this case he d< te-r- 
mination by reference- ,to an ieie-al whole an ideal of 
goodness which expressed for the agent fhc meaning 
4«d purpose of his life. His idea of '"the good to he 
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realised would determine its own realisation; the, end* 
would brin^ lorth its oyrn means Here final causality 
or purpose would find unqualified < xprexsion. 

In tins description of the good will which is fully, 
enhghtcne d, freedom in the ore 1 mar) sense, the sense 
in which the* term has boon used hitherto as involving 
the choice between alternatives, is tr.mscenckd. To 
the mind that is altogether sot in goodness and has 
knowledge unlimited lojf whom sense or desire has 
no temptations and the world no surprises - for such a 
mind iheie would be one clear pui pose , one inevitable * 
line of .ulivit): there would no longer be* a question 
between the higher and th« me ami goal, the' right 
load .ind the wrong, l'or such a mind freedom would 
consist simply in the absence of anv opposition to its 
pmposne activate and the completeness <>f its sejf- 
elc lamination If we form the ounce ption ot a I’eifect 
e»i Intniite Mind u is in this sense that we must speak 
of sm h a mind as tree. lo speak of cho'ee between 
alternatives is to suggest that another course than the 
best might be chosen, and tins would be inconsistent 
with tile idea of pel fee ttcin. 

A unite mind, limited in knowledge and power and 
distracted In desires other than the will to goodness, 
may )ct have a partial measure ot that selt-detcrmina- 
tiem which i> complete only in the infinite . It. is incom- 
pletely determined by forces external to itself. And if 
it stand - as it does stand — Ik*. tween the re aim of nature r 
and the realm ot goodness, consciotis of the good and 
)et beset by man) temptations^ to tall eoa lower level, * 
then the relative independence or partial spontaneity 
oi such a mind In ay be exhibited in the power to direct 
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its own path towards the goal of goodness or to allow 
it to lapse into evil. Iis^ freedom will He neither 
complete independence of external determination, nor 
complete agrecrment with the ideal of goodness, hut 
it will exclude total subordination to the forces Iwyoml 
itself, and it Will give opportunity for .choosing and 
serving the good. In spite of its restriction* human 
activity will be recognised as possessing a core of 
spontaneity. ^ 

If we acknowledge this spontaneity we shall ascribe 
to the action of self-conscious beings a mode of causation 
which differs from that formulated to describe physical 
sequences. In the latter w< attempt to measure tin* 
quantity of energy and show its constant y through the 
change of form in successive events Or, if wo are 
unable to reach an < xatt estimate, we still proceed on 
the postulate of uniformity ami connect each different <■ 
in^ln* const quent v\ith some difference in tin* ante 
cedent. and the psy chologist applies (he sanfe formula 
to express the He termination of mental events. Hut, m 

* 

connecting diflereno with difference in this way, he m 
really assuming the sufficiency of the analytic method 
for each difference is arrived at as the result of an 

t 

analysis. We set* in it a detr running factor or a detei 
mihed result, we treat it as something by itself with its 
own distinct measure of causal efficiency so that the 
Change in the result as a whole may be assign* <1 to a 
f changed factor in the antecedent. Tin* in* in marly 
correct it i^to regaril the whole experience uml* r con- 
sideration as equivalent^ to the sum of a number of 
discrete parts, the nearer will such an account approach 
to accuracy, it does in physical sequ* n< es. On the* 
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other hand tin more the parts owe their nature to 
the whole to uhu h th< y belong, the greater will be the 
danger <»f mat curacy in < ohm cling on< portion of the 
(onset ju< nt with a portion of the ante <«dent The risk 
of < rior will be at its maximum in the east ol the highest 
type of unity wind) we know tlu unity of a spiritual 
Im 111401 self 

Now it has bt < n a fundamental point in the'argu- 
tnc nt of thi se hetuns tl^at a living whole cannot be ( 
identified with the parts into which it is capable of 
anahsis, nor b< rcg.udcd as the sum of the si parts. 
hv< n (o sa\ that it is something nioie than the sum of 
it •. pails is ,111 made(piatc expression of the truth The 
parts have no e xiste lie e-*of tlu 11 own. ind therefore 
(aniiot be summed 1 he whole is not .111 additive 
whole no true whole is The hv ing bond 01 principle 
ot unity moulds the nature of eai h pin by incorpo- 
rating it m the whole so that nt ith< r the nature of the 
pan noi its mode of opiiutton it mains the same as it 
woultl be elnl it e xist 111 isolation It is* neve 1 the part 
that .uts but hie e»r mind that acts Anel the way of 
ae'tuig is life s way, ot the minds way, not ^linplv the 
way e >f the pirt The result is made manifest in the 
outer world by speech 01 movement, and these can b^ 
measure el m eompared one with another so that ‘we 

am identifv the elifteience between two sets of results. 

* 

But to JUriluite this*eUffcrence to a give*n difference ilk 
till 1 mental ante e e-dents, and to regard this as -settling 4 
the question is t<> ove i look the unity of se^ conscious- 
ness which fusts stimuli or motives in its crucible" and* - 
woiks thhuigh them by its own laws and under the, 
ule-a of f reecho m 
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* It is not strange that we should postulate a special 

mode of operation for ^elF-consuousness. For it is a 
kind of being ditfertnt from an\ yvbich we can ascribe 
to material things What would be strange would be 
(Ar m<‘ntal ] >i 01 esses to have the same laws as the 
r succession of matt rial evt nts We may Irat e the growth 
and development oi the 1nd1vidu.il mind But what 
makes it .1 mind a finite centre ol t vperience and 
spurce of activ ity we 1 an not Neither the inherit! d 

structun nor the influent c of the environment reveals 
this sttit 1 What we know is that, as lift always pro- 
ceeds from lit« , so consciousness has always conscious- 
ness as its origin But tin intiantt into spat e and time 
of a nt w Imitt centre oi const urns hit it mains an t vt nt 
which wt arc unable to count it with ;un special feature* 
of the ct II from which its oiganjsm was developed or of 
the medium which supplied it with nourishment. And 
in its lift as m its origin it is umtjte The st If is the 
qiuse of its own at turns and each at tiorf although con 
nected with the past isyttachoue d< tn mined by itself, 
a true ert ation 

Wt hesitate to accept this view' only because it 
seems opposed to a scientific postulate, or because if 
accepted, it would seem to dtstuib at* every moment 
# th^ generalisation which science has establish d. But 
this result does not really follow* The self is thrown* 
into an environment in which it can live and act only 
*ln conformity with natural law It brings with it me ntal 
f dispositions and it cl&vc lopes a character which tend 
to^ give it a stability of own T^itis its fjtedom is 
lipiited in two ways In the tirst place, it is limited by 
ythe physical conditions in the midst of which it is set, 

3. (1 U 
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and its own organism is subject in all respects to 

physical conditions .However the organism behaves* 
anti in whatever *way we conceive the embodiment of 
the s< If, mind does not create material out of nothing 
nor does it produce or consume energy. The material* 
processes which are mentally determined are such afld^ 
such only as are consistent with physical laws. As' 
mind acts through body', it is tn all its activ ity limited 
l*y the laws to which j^s body is subject. Whatever t 
interpretation we' give of the manner o( \olition this 
holds. As already shown, the theory of freedom is not 
in conflict with the, axiom ol the i onservation of energy, ’ 
and is not affei ted by it, any more than is the theory v 
of psychological determinism. * 

Nor, in the second place, is freedom in human 
natuie divorced from its own past It is the means by' 
wha h character is established, ami in which we look to 
the future to fulfil the promise and correct the errors 
of the time that has gone before I^ife is broken jjp 
into periods by its contact vcith new and widening 
experience: it is at the mercy of an environment seem- 
ing’v alien to it and full of surprises, and it grows tej j 
maturity along with a physical organism in which it iV 
unabU to stem the approach of decay', But yet it m^y V 
approMimte to a unity, and in its continuous tpr©^^ 

’there is never a moment which is not reminiscent of 
the past and prophetic of the future. As its unity, fe 
always inclusive of diversity, so its freedom is a frepdonSK 
wHich contain causation. We dannot, with Kant, say ? 
that there is only one free act, for that is to put freed <$fn 1 
outside time altogether* feut the tree act unites slip- J 
cessive .moments of time into a .unity of purpose.' Itft 
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ooftnecti them into i\ single Span. It exhibit!* within 
^itis degree the spiritual principle ■which makes tlic st.iges 

* of the process into* membf rs of a self-conscious whole 

Actions are systematic d into the growing character 
^ of the self, and thus contribute to the determination ot 
the acts which follow. At the same timethe stSEceefling 
acts flfroteed always from the self, not Irom the par- 
ticular features which wc distinguish as making up its 
t ‘character, nor e\e» from all\thcse features takert to 
gethe?, If, as 1 ha\e urg< d, the sell as a spiritual unity 
is abvays a nuuh greatei and dteper thing than the 

* sum of thi se distinguishable parts, and its action is 
^ always more than their colkttne causation could have 

been; then this will hold foi the developed as well .is 
/for the Immature sell To the oltsen ei it will show a 
higher degree of calculable umlormity for lie knows 
more about it than he did before And indeed the self 
when ,charactei is full) formed is h ss puzzled by sui 
prisdsj from the environnu nt but it still selects its own 
path frfeely, even whim the variet) of competing ways 
is diminished. 

The freedoni of a fimti being is most clearly ex 
, hibited in selecting between alternatives of ijondui t 

* and it is in thi$ respect that the ethical importam < of 
^freedom Aiahes its first appeal Man is thrown into 
*thp midsbof competing interests and vaigcl or appart nt* 
Values, and* he is left to make his own choice among 

Hhem. Yet he is not left entirely alone, brotfi his id( e 
h»s surroundings he^ receives predispositions And 
suggestions which set him yn the road without < om 
spelling hiih to follow.it. From his own nsison and 
f^jfroni social judgment he becomes aware of the dif- 
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ferences of value which make- one way preferable tor 
another rind authoritative for his will. No causal npces-* 
si{y compels him to take the way 1 he ought to t^ke. ' 
lint, i( he does so choose, and if he accustom himkdf 
to will the higher values in spite of the attractions^ 
ol other 1 interests, then he achieves m this process a 
higln r value than any cither th.it of the goodwill o^, 
a In e man. , 

When, if ever, this j^harui t( r is firmly established,' 
the need for reptated conllict in order that th6 good 
may be chosen disappears, the warring elements in his 
nature are brought into order, the hostile lorces into 
subjection, and the good will ceasi s to display the 
struggle between higher and lower prim iples with whic^jh 
wc are familiar. Goodness achieved through freedom, 
it completely realised, would exhibit to the observer 
a uniformity similar to that of the necessarily connected 
pi oc esses of nature , but the principle of action, would 
ic main different. It would be external in the one? case 
and internal in the other. The free man may ’achievt 
uniformity through hu> freedom ; noon the unfree nliar 
it would have to be imposed. 
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THPISM 

/Vs we ha\ o n neither pluralism nor monism is able 
if* give an interrelation of i^alitv in which both th* 
moral oMor and tin order <k nature aie adequate I) 
recogtustd I lu failure of the Into r theoiy was inmnl) 
due to us tefusnl to admit tht idt is of purpose and of 
freedom* into its account \nel its rejection of these 
ideas was due to the re <]tur< me nts of its theory r.ithei 
than to an unprejudiced stud) of the ftrts We hate 
found that even if experience do*es not 'comped us to 
admit the reality of pnrphst m nature and of individu il 
freedom .it least it doc s not c \cludc these ideas, and it 
justifies our acc eptanc e ol thi m as postulates in the for 
mattrtn of a cotnpr* hensivt view of r< alit) as a whole 
We n^ust therefore n turn to th* point which wis 
reached in examining the motal aigument The result 
of that examination had about it 1 am w illingto admit 
a ceitain air of j>u ulo\ If we were asked to stale 
,tke strongest objection to the the istic view of the woild 
which Is' felt at the present tunc, wc should reply with# 
put hesitation that it lies in the existc nee and f>ow< t of 
evil in thh world The dilemma of Kpirurus u ->till 
wUh us If God wishes to prevent evil but < moot, 
fhen he is impotent . If^he could but will not, he is 
ipialevoleiU , if he has both the power and -file will, 
Whence then is evil 9 If the* world had been so ton- 
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structed that only good appeared in it and no evil, thet^. 
(itjs supposed) the tfieistic interpretation might Jsjgld ; 
but it fails tq account for a world like this of mingled^ 
good .md evil The paradox of which I have bqeh 
t guilty consists in taking this very fact of and 
founding upon it a theistic argument. H^d eyerything' 
in the world been harmonious, had there been no dis-^ 
cord, pain, or evil, had a?l actual < vents brought forth 
motal values and been examples of moral law, then Jt’ 
might have seemed as f if, in our explanation of the 
universe, we need not gotdxvond this one universal 
law at once natural and moral, which would he dis- 
placed by all things at all times. Now, such an expla- 
n ition will not fit our world, Just because of the discord 
between nature (including man) and morality. Hut the 
moral order, tis well" as the order of nature, is of the 
c ssi nee of reality , and they can be harmoniously united 
in one universe onl) when nature is understood iK>t* 

, in* nly in its present appearance but ,g» working out a 
purpose that purpose being or including the makipg 
ql moral beings. To repeat what has been already said* 

“ If we do not interpret the world ns purposive, our 
vu w of it cannot find room fot both the natural ord£r 
and the moral order. If we do interpret it as purposive^ 
we must attribute an idea and purpose of good to the.j 
'ground ol the world " : that is to say, our view ^ill be^ 
an ethical theism.* If the 'purpose be the production of/ 
finite selves who will freely realise goodnesl, we.h^re 
a poinf of view from which it is pdssjble to explain* itf 
general terms. lx>th the slow stages and frequent lapses^ 
in their ftioralisation, and also the nature of the meditujg! 
in hich this morahsation has to be achieved. Epicurus!! 
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djlemma^ has made /an assumption in Emulating its 
alteW ives. It regards goodness <^s something that 
fcan he produced by compulsion. It overlooks the pus 
sibHity that, the jrill to goodness means the creation of 
beings s who will achieve goodness freely and whose 
freedom pteds the expedience of all sorts of circum- 
stances that it may develop into secure harmony with 
the .moral order. t ‘ * 

i if we look at the theistic/inu rjpretation of reality 
from thik point of view, we shAll see that certain modi- 
fications have to be made in that doctrine of the unity 
'of the world which led to and was expressed in the 
monistic' theory. In the first place, the time-process 
as a .whole, that is to say, the course of the world or 
system of nature, will have to HV regarded as pur) waive. 
Taking it at any moment, we canrtot sa) that it is per- 
fect or a complete expr 'ssion of a div ine meaning . that 
divine meaning can onl) be gathered from its co\irse 
as a whole, or from insight into the purpose which 
, determines its course as a whole. And, in the second 
place, the finite individuals, in whom the spiritual 
jfratorc of .reality is manifested, must be acknowledged 
agents in the accomplishment of tlje world-jmrposr, 
$is possessing a real though limited power of initiuth < , 
fc and therefprt a certain measure of independence. '1 
^ time-pfocess is the means w hereby this freedom and 
^independence afe made contributory to complete ethical 
’ harmony & unity. t * > 

I ^ This ethical unity, be it noted, could not lx* arrived 
in any othfcr way, if^the view ip correct that the 
’jpaflisati^n pf moral values requires freedom. At the . 
saitte time, the attainment qf this ethical unfly, just 
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because it requires freedom, involves in it$ process a 
certain modification of the doctrine of the actual’ vim ty 
of the universe It is impossible to take anj and every 
p.irti(iil.u situ.ition or event, especially, tho^e involving 1 
human fat tors and to sa\ “ h* rt the divim is mani- 
fested,’ ot “ the pei lection of the universt required just 
this art, anything *dse would luvt been inconsistent 
with th< completeness of the a holt ” Yu in this way 
*tht momst must intt rprt'a things In prat lice, he may 
bt as ardent as an) reformer in discussing tht good and 
evil ot contluct in contt mplatiun, and in prcfeirmg good 
it) tvil , but, looking at tht niatttr as i philosopher, he 
must regard the < v< nt as mtviliblt an) thing else 
woultl have conti.iditted the nature of things, which is 
also the natuie of (iod *to rogrt l it or wish it undotje 
is 10 quarrel with that which alont is to sin against 
tht holy ghost of logic Now, unit) ot this scut is m- 
tousisti nt with a dut appreciation ot the moral aspect 
of itaht) The ethical unit) ot the umvtrst is a unity 
to In iltaim d It dot snot belong m its completeness 
to an> particular stage ot the timc-pioccss. but only to 
its italistd purpose In its wotking out t'thical unity 
reqmrt s a very real diversity, toi it metis the c<|» 
ojieiation ot tree individuals Wc cannot idt ntifv thes$ 
individu ds with Qod or refer each action ot tin irs to 
the di\ int nature as its caust As |K)sses-»ing m himself 
*tbe purport or an idea of tht* purpose tit the whoh$ 
time-proerss (Jod must be regarded as transcending 
the process itst If as communicating freedom to 
individual minds whose being depends upon his, has 
must be'regjrdcd as transcending them al&o, Jfor theif 
actual volitions may be .alien to his nature ; and wt? 



'rtiay have |o interpret thjs transcendent as selMimita* 
'titfe. 

The theistic, view of the world is so familiar to us 
that there is some difficult) m adopting an objective 
attitude to it We are accustomed to think of God as 
the author and ruler of the wot Id, 4ml us giving reality 
and pnwi r to our highest valses . hut fully to descnbe 
this attitude we have to thml# ourselves into a iu*iitr.il 
Hful outside point of v lew - to rtdlet i ami explain instead 
of simpl)'bele vmg At pres* nt vvi are setting onlv 
to understand the theorj , and to understand it eriiiiallv , 
as was dont in thr eas* of pluialtsm and monism The 
latter theorv pr< s< nts us w ith ct 1 1 un points of torn last 
apd other {mints of contrast, of a chfleent kind. ma> 
also be obtained if we tak< into af count another theorv 
- -that tenovv n as deism wlmh mav b* regarded as th* 
direct contrarj of {laiuheism ; J 

* With regard to deism. at my t ite. vve hav<* no 
difficulty in adopting tin .1 1 quisite objt i tiv it) of utfitud* 
jjFor deism is scarcelv mou than a lustorual iheor) 
^’e,* do not an) longer meet with philosophers 01 
theologians who profess themselv i s deists Vathet than 
theists. The deists were indeed a famous school ot 
thinkers, esjxciall) in Hngland in the t ighteenth < < 11 
tur^; and \V't it is not easv to give an exact definition 
of faieir crced % so as to distinguish it from that of their* 
contemporary opponents If we ask what deism m* ans. 

» perfectly clear answer is not forthcoming eitln r from t 
the deists themselves or from their critics Hut the best 

* * I 1 # iff 

pc^B temporary account known to me is that; given by a 
ftrogunent critic of the’ schpol of thought Samuel 
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Clarke 1 . He distinguished /our classes 01 deiStfi : 

(1) those who \ pretend to believe the existence^ of aft 
eterftal, infinite, sjndependeftt, intelligent lining , and,., 
teach also that this Supreme Biing^made the worlcf: 
though at the same time. ..the) fancy that God does not 
,tt all concern himself in tjie government of the \norld, 
nor has any r< gard to, or care of, what is, dime therein ” ; 

(2) those who also admit divine providence in nature ; 

(3) those who, further, hltve some notion of the moral 
pi dictions of God, and* (4) those who, in addition*' 
acknowledge man’^ duties to (jrocl. and see£h& need for 
a future suite of ri wards and punishments but all this 
011K “so f.u as tis discoverable by the light of nature.” 

If we look into this classification of the forms of 

t 

di ism, we see that, lor those of the first class, God & 
simpl) an < sternal Creator, who madi the worlds Set 
it under certain laws, and then left it alone. This is 
indeed the essential principle of deism and is conjmOnly 
i< garded as such b) historians of philosophy apd theo- 
logy . JUitcertain additions arc made to the idea of God 
in the odier forms of deism enumerated b) Clarke. To: 
God as ci « ator must be attributed sufficient intelligence, 
aftd power to produce the world, and the intelligefica 
and power n quit' d ma> easily be regarded as so grebl 
, as to be di scribed as infinite. But other qualities might 
lie addi d to this idea by different thinkers. God might 
*be regarded as having foresight an^l coptrol over the, 
worlds^ well as power to create its he might be credited 
* with moral atm hut es as well as with jiower and int^lJs 
gence ; and, w lit n the world’s course is*run f he might 

* A Diwktie cofhtrmn^ the /tuxf Attributes of tt*4% 9th 

(i 73 8), P p. i 5 yfr 



InSgfftyXa ff&al judgment upon and a just distribution 
ofre Wards and punishments. 

1 ( t A\t that 'is done ift these secondary forms of deism 
is to add a charter istic here and there to the idea of 
God, without changing* it in any essential < way. God 
remains for, the dei^t an external Creator, as" distinct 
from the world that he has made as a* mechanic is frdm 
the machine that he turijs outl ( iod stands to the rest 
of the universe in the relatio* of one part to another 
part. fie is a very unique p.trt, certainly, for he has 
brought the remaining parts into being, and has some 
sor^t of control over* them a control which may bo 
oflkrcisyd* on rare occasions or never at all. Different 
fofms of deism are distinguished by tho amount and 
kiQd of the control which they attribute in this way to 
God#' And indeed, the main distinction between the 
dciftts and their orthodox opjxinents in the eighteenth 
etfntury Kes just at this point. The latter attributed to 
(»©d a greater measure of control over the world arid 
more frequent manifestations of this control. In par- 
ticular they found evidence of it in the Scriptuh-s ami 
In ,the miracles and prophecy thei ein .recorded. 'I he 
maiii topic of controversy concerned the credibility and 
importance of these recorded manifestations of divim 
activity : did they actually hapjwn and were they r< - 
quired^ -Or was natural religion j(as it was (alliiU 
adequate for the guidance of men ? The deists ques- • 
feohed these manifestations, an<l held them to be sup* r- 

1 „yi <<t “ * 

fmtAis: the light of nature^sufficed to show the bring 
of* God and the obligation of morality. The ideal of 
deist was a God who did not interfere. He 
Ibid 4)ie power of a creator and the intelligence of a 
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designer ; he might also have the mojal (j^li^tc^ iif 
a provider of good things and of a judge between Vtgjht, 
aiul wrong, and he might, fortsed find even intend thft 
conr.f of the world ; hut, for the rest, he held his hand 
and he bided his time. , 

* 

'I Ins idea of a non interfering Ciod is the conception' 
that brings out irtost .* learly the essential features of 
d(ism‘ Its inadequacy is app«irent To begin with, 
it ( stablishes a \ try ina>mplel« view of the unity oP 
the umvuse. Things arf- u«le< d all ronmrted fiecause 
th« \ ha\e all bet n ciealed by God ami aie all governed 
by the laws which he ordainu! in 1 1 eating them. E^ut, 
oiiu treat! d, they ait* left to tin ii own fa t$, .though 
controlhtl by laws which were regard* d as due to $te 
arbitrary fiat gf the divine will Mi n stand relateddto 
one another in many ways, co-opt rating and competing, 
but each working out hit own destiny , man and nature 
stand tn< r against one another in help tnd hintlraWg; 
but God stands aloof, infinitely above all not iningliijg 
in* the strile of the beings he has math —at any rate, 
not until that far off chvint event when the whole worl^ 
will « oine up tty judgment. God’s work is done, and 
things now go on ‘much t^ie same or altogether th^ 
same as tluy would do if there woe no God. SinC^ 
She i nation he has rested; though it may be that, 
when tin t retted jworld has run its course and has to 1 

* t 

1 'Tluumh .t dot ^ not dgirv, < \A<tly with us historical usage. *Am 
Mr (\ I W«.hb points out {Stutftc* in th* f/i\ton of Mtium r 
1 9 1 s p ^48) the teim * deism whs < ommonl^Us^d^ 
su»mty behet in tin sufficient* oftnatural rdiipoo independently j&f 
nutation, ai\d writers ordinarily called deists (eg , Ilerbcit 
hur>) did notMwnj s V 1 *ny the possibility of dm 1 1 camniumotyj^tji^ett? 
the soul and God 
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hap\ |n ^ts account, then- will. I hi a new pt nod of 
divine activity 

* Let us ask wlut difference a. dourme of this sort 
makes in our rftannei of mteiprctmg the world as a 
whole £od is net essary to act mint for the beginning 
of the world lus presence mav igain b< found at tin 
end of the world Hut apait from origins and endings, 
what difference dot s his h< make to oui view of the 
aotu.tl jft'oild in its historical course * Suppose a deist 
to change his mind on the question of ongin lie is 
awar^ that thcie ate arguments which some have 
accepted in fi\our»of tlu ct< mil) of mattei and the 
equal cteimtv of the laws which have in the fulness of 
time- giv tn birth to man and his vancd aetivit) Hut 
htfhas held that the ugununts .in favour of a. divine 
rreialion of the wen lei aie of supc rior eogc nc), though he 
< ldniit'» dug his view depe nd-> on bal me mg the strength 
Ot opposed arguments Suppose now that further rc 
flcsion conv twees him th it on the whole 4 the bakince 


of argument is in lavoui of the the,orv of the c tern it/ of 
inatler and law Now will his view ol t£e world he 
affected * He adopts a nt w the oi y as to the* w i) in 
-ffhtch it originate cl he modifies oi transform*, his e \- 
‘■oectJtion of what is to happen in the cnc* But. is to 
fihe actual wejrlel and the course of history what dif- 


ference does it make , Matter and law remain the 
|same , of man’s mind he may have' held be fore the .urn* 
view that he holds now Surely a God that den s not 
Joterfc-rc will hardlv be missed 4 


1 i .On this grountl it appears to } me that he id* a of 
Qoa, As epneuveel by the dusts, fails to giW adequate* 


'utifty to opr view of reality. Their th* ory gave an 
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hnperfe.ct view of the .whole ; and |he imper 

* due to the method which they shared with most of theii 
contemporary opponents* This method was the method 
of Rationalism. Various attempts have .been*, made to 
define Rationalism ; and the definition in faypyr with 
some recent writers lays stress on its negative results: 
rationalism is identified with a destructive criticism 
only. “ Rationalism.” sa/s its historian 1 , *' is the mental 
habit of using reason f<rr the destruction of religion's 
belief.” The definition seems to me confused. Ity>4he 
method which we .wish to understand ; the results Will 
take rare of themselves. 1 1 is besides historically unfair, 
it implies that the so-called rationalists intended to 
reach negative results before they set out, and were 
therefore governed by prejudice. Further, it disregards 
tin- l.iri'e amount of agreement between the two sides 
in the great controversy. Reason was appealed to 1>$ 
the orthodox opponehts of the deists as much as it was 

• In the most' negative of their followers, Both sides 
professed to follow reason, Clarke and Ruder as much 
as Collins ^and Tindal. The essential , point in the 
method called rationalism was the limited view taken 

„(>( reason ; and this feature was common to the writer 
in both camps, f do not undervalue the i mmen.se 'servit^ 
which these writers, on both sides of the controversy^ 
And the whole century to which they belonged, rendered 
to tlu? cause ui clear thinking. But their method, if clear^ 
was also somewhat narrowly restricted. By' * reason 1 
they meant the passage from proposition td proposition 
by the ortjfnary- processes of Adduction and indu<^|o& 

1 A. W. Renn, The History of En^htk is m in ‘ike JS 'ifc 

tee nth Century vr>l. t, p. 4. 
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jThfty brbught to light'what could and whaty could not 
f be* arrived .it in thi* way . but the) sought to apply to* 
the interpretation of the umVt rse as a whole the smu 
kind of intellectual process as that by which one passes 
from gart to part in the examination ol finite* things 01 
from proposition to proposition in a chain of reasoning 
They ignored what has be< n < ailed the synoptic method 
- the ‘reason’ as distinguish'd from the ‘ understand 
"ing* of Plato and Kant uurlligel 1 hex distrusted 
th$ intellect u.d insight whulf achieves 1 xiew of the 
*wholc, even .dthough'it is willing to test tint view l>\ 
its adequac y to comp'tchind tin f u ts By their inoie 
jH’destrian me thod the \ emght ntxcr to have reached 
the idea of ( iod at all md n« vc r would have ieac hed it, 

* had It not been provided foi thc*in by ti idttton 

Hence the 11 dtfficultv in connecting their idea of 
4 iod with the it nit a ol the wot Id Hum dso the Inn 
the controvc rsv took and the discussion as to whclhe t 
and how much (iod intcilunl in the order of natuic 
On the one hand the non-tnte*rfc*rin<> (>exf of the* el»i»u 
seemed a superfluous hypothesis for interpreting the 
actual world lie was treitejd as i sent of absentee 
landlord wdto failed < \e*n to yet in his rants. On tie 
otftbr hand tlv (*od that interferes on oce asions to •.< 1 
thing* right seems an e quallx elifheult idea, for so Ion*; 
as be does not int< r\ ute , the world must be inte*rpie te H 
t<yas going on without him , .md when he 4 ‘>es int< iv»‘n< 
.It must be to upset his own laws so that the do tune 
"sfk a whole appears to be only an incomplete deem 
'Thjis it appears that dejism, m its essential fori 1 as 
the theory of a («od that does not interfe re with the 
wrorid and ts external to it, ts at the opposite- pole from 
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pantheism tin ilieor) which idrntif'-. tin world antf 
(iod Somewhere hi twrt-n the sc two the tlici ->tic world-* 
vie w mu a find its plac < 

* 

How the n «uc wi to concern th< world m the* litjlit 
of tin id( 1 of (ioiP We have djs& aided the pantheistic 
answci to tin qu< slum, which identifies the world with 
( 1 oil and we ha\t t cjt^dh njecud the de isLh \iew 
v\hi( h n ^jauls ( »od is a o< in » t sit in d and aloof. But 
tlu positive conception is mure dittic ult to d< fine It 
nm t lx sonietlum; maiimdtate between the* two im- 
po, abb* < \ti< me s Neitbei nl< ntav <*n t h< one* hand, 
nm Mimphu distinction on tin mini hind will satisfy 
out qu< si for a \ ic w ot tin • < latum ol tin w 01 lei to ( »od. 

It would s#om ihenfoie, that w< iu toned to adopt ; 
.1 [huh iplc of adcuion unoiu’st trie 1 st of tin uoild, 
and ^ luiion is <m tuhwaidlm ui» s and h ird to apply 
w. ilit. at athitianmsi still haul* r u* appU without the 
ipp< 11 mu of arbitianness ^ 1 1 uhaiaiim ss must be 
a\. » 1 d \\ ( mas not sa\ ‘1 mi i >od s hand he r& , in 
tin )>io\»dtn<o that sa\td m\ fall wtuu lum encom- 
pa m I otluMs but I cannot so it then, where mis- 
h;itum 1 waited ni\s(li’ If the i c is to ix schctiotj it* 
must hi ui accordance with a de hum pnnripV, and 
that pint* ipl< must lx well “tnundtd 

Wh. v «. in \v< tint! a j»uulin*; print u»lc* J Is there » 
an) win. k t th<* wot Id a st.uid.yd inr di*a 1 tin matt 
tin* divim li ur th.it winch not dome so that we 

It 1 

tna\ la) hold t the standard ami )>\ *n<ansol u qet’at* 
point ot vii'u tiom which mdit\ as i whole may* be 
st en as a rt\Uai'on ol l«od 3 If thin* is an\ such, we 
ntltst Imd tt m om or other of th< realms into which 
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we have found the real in cuir # experience to divide 
itself- in the realm of nature a?ul its laws, or in that of 
finite selves and their wills, or in that of intrinsic values. 
But the first wall not serve, for we have seen that 
imperfection clings to it. For the same reason the 
second region-- that of finite selves- is an insecure 
guide : and besides, we have attributed to these selves 
a freedom which is inconsisiAnt not indeed with* their 
dependence upon (.rod. but with their being regarded 
as a true mirror of the divine* nature. There remains 
thenjhe realm ot values an ideal realm, very imper- 
fect 1\ realised in our experience, and only incompletely 
conceived in our consciousness. It is povdblr for us to 
misUijke the true meaning of these idt al values ; but the* 
possibility of error does not all' ct the validity of truth 
when discovered. The values are there, and in our 
apprehension of them we have at least a guide whic h 
gives us a principle for selecting between the worthy 
, and the nn worth), and enables us to attain a certain 
insight into the purpose ol the whole. 

Is it a misleading instim t which has led men almost 
uniformly to use- the adjective ‘divine* in speaking of 
these higher values of beaut)* and truth and goodness/ 
The' poets and artists have used this language in speak- 
ing of beauty ; and though t lu*y may not have meant 
to convey a dogma In it, they intended it to express 
tjieir admiration of wh.it was highest. The philosophers 
have often employed similar language, when their theory 
* flowed them to see more in the world than mechanical 
law and to regard the cjuc^st for truth as something else 
than dialectical dispute. And to the moralist it has 
often been almost an axiom that goodness and (iod 

St C. V.. ' -50 
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mean the sann* thing. .Of the other values I. will not 
speak, (or my topic is the moral values and their bearing 
on our interpretation of reality. 

Now of tin* moral order ol the universe we have, 
discovered that it does belong to the order of reality, 
and further that it cannot lx* fitted into a pantheistic 
conception of that order. Its distinction from, and yet 
intricate relation to. theJ natural order, and its impli- 
cation of freedom in th<* lives which it claims to rule, 
Inrlml the easy solutioif that the All is simply One. 
Hut if the moral order is not altogether sundered from 
flu natural order* if the universe is really a universe 
and not a multiver.se, then we must hold that the moral 
order is the order of that one mind w h< »sr pt irj k >s< * nature 
and man are slowly fulfilling. Mere therefore we have 
a key to the theistic interpretation of the world, 'flu* 
moral order expresses the divine nature, and things 
partake of tin’s nature in so far as they conform’ to that 
order or manifest goodness. 

This gives us the principle of which we are in 
search. The theistic universe is fundamentally ethical. 
The central point in our idea of ( iod is not the panthe- 
istic conception of a substance of infinite attributes or 
an Absolute fret' from all determinations; nor is it the 
deistic conception of an external C reator or First Cause. 
‘Neither * Own Cause* nor ‘First Cause’ will be our con- 
ception. but if* wo must speak of cause at all then it^ 
will he Final Cause. And Final Cause must mean the 
purpose bt realising goodness. The difficulty of thp $ 
conception of Creation is mjxed up with the difficulty 
of the relation of the time-process as a whole to ultimate 
reality; and with that difficulty I am not making any 
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attempt to deal. But the notion of Creation involves 
a more essential point than the idea either of a begin- 
ning in time or of a beginning of time. It involves tin- 
idea of God as Uie ground or support of. the. world not 
merely its beginning -for without him it could not at 
any mom* nt exist, for this reason, while we may not Mr 
God in each natural event, we must yet look through 
nature to God and see his mind in its final purpose. 

I have already spoken o! nature as the medium for 
the production and perlectinh of goodness in finite 
mindv This interpretation w«- may give indeed, wr 
mtist give, if we accept the moral amf the natural orders 
as belonging together. But it does not follow that it 
will explain everything in nature. It would be too proud 
an assumption to assert that the whole of nature, of 
which we know only tin 4 barest fragment, has no other 
purpose than this one w nich concerns ourselves. ( Jmni 
science is a foible against which tin* modest philosopher 
should be on his guard. What other purposes than this 
there ma\ be in the wealth of worlds which people 
space, or even in the small world known to ourselves, 
we cannot tell ; and. except as a matter of speculative 
^merest, it does not concern ns to know. The compre- 
hensive cosmologies of Plato and Aristotle, of Plotinus 
and St Thomas, even of Schclling and Hegel, vo re 
suited to a pre-Copernican universe, of which man was 
the real centre and not men-lj the being most inter 
esting to himself. On such matters the only safe attitude 
is* one of provisional agnosticism. But these doubtful 
issues do not interfere wyth our interpretation of our 
own consciousness and the world which environs it. 
The certainty of the moral law is not affected by any- 
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thing that Jies hidden, among the unexplored recesses 
of the starry heavens.. 

The same conception of purpose, v\hich guides the 
theist in the explanation of the world 1 of nature; must 
serve him also in the interpretation of the realm of finite 
spirits. They too must be interpreted through their 
purpose?, and this purpose will be, as before, *thc. reali- 
sation of goodness. Hut {.here is this difference. Nature * 
is a medium only ; through it the* end is to be reached. * 
Hut minds are not a mdre medium : it is in them that 
values are to be realised. And they must themselves 
attain these values, and not merely receive them. To 
nature we can ascribe no powi 1 or freedom of its own; 
eac h of i|s operations must be regarded as prescribed 
ior it. Hut finite spirits themselves either contribute to 
working out the world-purpose, or else oppose their 
wills to it. 

The question of freedom has been already discussed, 
and the validity of the idea defended., And 1 may now 
venture to express the opinion that it is essential to the 
theistic interpretation of reality. So many theists are 
convinced deierminists, that this statement may have 
an appearance of arrogance. Yet no other view seeing , 
to me really open. If there is no freedom in mans 
volition, and each act is rigidly determined by his in- , 
lierited disposition .and his environment, then it is plain 
that c\er\ ad of man is really caused by that being who 
is the author at once of hi^ nature and of the world in 
which he liv» s. To his Creator. and Only to his Creator, 
it ought to be imputed. And. if this is so, we are left 
without any kind of hypothesis by w hich to explain the 
preference of the worse to the better course, or to render « 
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that preference consistent with the goodness of God. 
On* the determinist theory, as *on the assumption of 
freedom, man and nature may lie purposive, and in the 
end harmony nntv be established arid goodness triumph. 
But. on the former theory, we can think of no reason 
why goodness should not have been established from 
the outlet or why* men .should have been formed with 
dispositions that led them to sift. The evil in the world 
has to be referred to God as its author; ami ethical 
theism- falls to the ground. 

lf*' thical theism is to stand, the evil, in the world 
cannot he referred to God in the same way as the good 
is referred to him; and the only way to avoid this 
reference is by the postulate of human freedom. This 
freedom must be a real freedom, so that it may account 
for tlie actual choice of evil when good miglft have 
been chosen. We have therefore to face the inference 
that there is a limitation of the divine activity; that 
things occur in the universe which are not due to God’s 
will, though they must have happened with his per 
mission, that is. through his self limitation. Nor does 
this view justify the objection that we are making the 
divine nature finite ; for, if it is conceived as limited, it is 
not limited by anything outside itself. * Rather we may 
sav that a higher range of power and perfection is shown 
in the creation of free beings than in the creation of 
Jbeings wbo.se every thought and action are pre-deter- 
mined by their Creator. 

On the other hand, individual freedom is not. and 
cannQt be, unlimited : otherwise each free being would 
require a wo$ld of his own. and there would lx.* no 
universe. And clearly man s freedom is restricted by 
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the conditions .both of Heredity and of environment. 
The range of his selection is limited by the experience 
which {jives content to his life, as well as by the in- 
herited tendencies which are his from the beginning 
of his career. These afford ample opportunity for 
freedom in the development of his activity, but not 
unrestricted openings for any and every kittd of life. 

A man cannot at will choose to be a mathematician, an 
artist, a statesman, or even a millionaire. But there is 
one form of activity which is never dosed, and that is 
the real i s;il ion of moral values; one choice before every 
man, the choice of good or evil. 

This is the limitation of human freedom which * 
applies to man as a part of nature; and it is such that 
the line which nature restricts least, and leaves most 
open to fr<?e determination, is that concerned with the 
production and increase of moral values. But the more 
important aspect of the limitation remains. Man’s free- 
dom must surely be limited from the side not of nature 
only, .is the medium in which it is exercised, but also of 
God. How then are ,\ve to conceive this limitation 
without man being altogether absorbed by God ? The 
world as a time- process has a certain unity through 
natural law. but this law fails to cover or to account 
for the volitions of free minds: it has a further unity in 
the moral order^but this unity is still an ideal and never 
in our experience completely realised. Its full unity 
must therefore come from the fact that it is a purposive 
system, in which nature is the medium of moralisation, 
anti finite minds are the agents who, in free alliarfoe and 
free struggle, work out this unity in achieving their own 
perfection. The purpose exists eternally in the divine 
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mind, and the time-process is, thp scene on which finite 
minds bring it aliout. Their agency must therefore !?e 
somehow directed- - or. as the theologians say, over- 
ruled - - towardsnhe attainment of this end. 

llut may not the time-process end. after all. simply 
in confusion, perhaps in disaster, and its purpose fail ? 
This is indeed a Suggestion Jthat has found a place in 
many theologies, which have 1 imagined a hostile spirit 
a prince of this world who, although of lower rank 
and power, can yet frustrate thV designs of the Supreme 
Mind by his implacable enmity. This is only one of the 
ways in which the unity of nature and morality is denied. 
It presents a vivid picture of tin: world struggle, but no 
solution of the universal problem, beyond denying that 
there is a true universe. Short o(tliis supposition, and 
on the lines of our own reflexion, may it not be imagined 
that the world-plan meets only with partial success tem- 
pered by partial failure, that multitudes of finite spirits 
fail for ever to realise the good that is in their power? 
Freedom is a dangerous gilt, and is tin* danger only 
to the. recipient ? In conferring this gift on finite beings 
may not the Supreme Mind have called into existence 
a power which lie can no longer control, in *thc only 
way in which free spirits can fye controlled ? 

This suggestion, again, cannot lx: refuted by con- 
clusive argument. It is less violent and imaginative 
than the previous suggestion, but it is equally inconsis- 
tent with any view of a complete unity of the universe. 
My argument has been all along that, ultimately, the 
unify of the universe must be conceived. as ethical; 
and this conception would bring moral discord into the 
Heart of*things. Can we regard the Supreme Mind as 
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having so link- foresight as to be unable to see the result 
ol* his own purpose ? .1 confess that the ancient argu- 
ments about the inconsistency of freedom with fore- 
knowledge do not appeal to me. If wv remember that 
the Infinite Mind is not limited to a finite span of the 
time process, we must allow that, notwithstanding the 
free causation of finite minds, the actions which we call 
future an; yet eternally present to his knowledge.. To 
a mind which transcends time there cannot be. the 
difference which exists Vor us between memory and 
foresight ; the past and the future must he equally 
open to his view. Universal determination contradicts 
freedom; universal knowledge does not. And if God 
foresaw, can we suppose" that he would call into being 
spirits who would frustrate his purpose? W so, we must 
hold that he intended that his purpose should he thus 
frustrated, and again we lose sight of the unity of the 
universe as an ethical system. 

Apart, therefore, from fancy solutions which limit 
either the power or the knowledge or the goodness of 
God, tin" theistic world-view must maintain not only 
that the moral purpose of the universe is eternally 
present in the mind of God, but also that it will attain'' 
actual fulfilment in the finite minds through whom it is 
being worked out. And for this reason God must be 
regarded as not far off from each individual spirit. In 
what wa\ this dTvine providence, direction, or over- 
ruling actually operates is a problem which philosophy 
cannot undertake to solve without assistance from that 
range of experience which 1 ha&'e not taken into account 

in these lectures the facts of the religious conscious- 

v - » 
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But one result emerges. I frave said before, and 
the assertion followed from thu preceding argument, 
that, in interpreting the world, theism has to proceed 
by selection when it seeks in the world or in men traces 
of the divine. The principle of selection cannot be any 
thing else than the moral order which has been taken' 
as the ground from which u e % must explain the course 
of the world. In all goodness we must see the mani 
festation of the divine purpose, in all evil 1 a temporun 
failure in its realisation. In sd far as men strive for its 
realisation they are ethically at one with < iod ; in so far as 
*they lost: sight of this end they arc ethically at variance 
with him. And this |*rinciple is not arbitrary ; it follows 
directly from the position given to the moral order and 
.from the wav in which the order of nature and finite 
•minds arc related thereto. The old moralists who ex- 
plained ‘conscience’ as meaning “knowledge with God.’ 
may have given a fanciful derivation of the word, (int 
the idea which prompted the derivation was not far 
wrong. In the moral consciousness we have some 
apprehension of the value which gives meaning to the 
world and which has been interpreted as a divine 
purpose: and in moral practice we co-operate- towards 
the fulfilment of this purpose. 

The theistic view of the world' which I have been 
considering is definitely an ethical view. It was led up 
to by an enquiry into the facts of value in the world 
and by the conception of a moral order of the world; < 
and, it "issues in a view which finds the moral purpose, 
of the world to be the purpose of a Supreme Mind and 
which regards finite minds as attaining unity with this 
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Supreme Mind not hy*the absorption of their indi- 
viduality but by the perfecting of their character in 
co-operating with the divine purpose. Other values 
thgn the ethical have. dropped out of sight in the 
course of the argument. Yet the; general view which 
’h, is been reached might be extended so as to cover 
them also. Wherever % ■re is intrinsic worth in the 
world, there also, as well as in moral goodness, we may 
see a manifestation of the divine. God must therefore 
be conceived as the linaf home of values, the Supreme 
Worth as possessing the fulness of knowledge and 
beauty and goodness and whatever else is of value for* 
its own. sake*. 

This view has not been put forward on account of 
its religious importai.ice. That is a side of things which 
I have hardly ventured to touch. It is given as art 
interpretation of reality which takes equal account of 
rxisients and laws and moral values, And, as such, it 
is neither inadequate to cover the tacts of experience, 
as any naturalistic theory is, nor does it betray the 
hopeless incongruity on fundament.il points which we 
tin< 1 both in pluralism and in monism. At the same 
time, it is not contended that the view solves all ques-* 
tions or that it dot's not raise problems of its own. Th^ 
solutions it gives are for the most part general; they 
offer a principle of explanation rather than an expla-‘ 
nation of each event in detail. If particulars c^n be 
explained b\ it, it is mostly by the help of the religious 
consciousness which claims a more intimate apprehen- 
sion of God than morality can offer. And the conception 
of a unity which is not yet but is to be raised, and. 
which when realised w ill be ethically complete, though 
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individualities remain distinct; raises speculative prob- 
lems. Is God the Absolute ? it mny be asked ; and if not. 
js he not therefore finite, 'so that the universe is incom- 
pletely unified Ify the. idea of God ? It may be answered 
that, if by the Absolute is meant the sum-total of reality, 
then there are real events and real beings which do not 
as we see them manifest the ^ivine nature, so that God 
and the Absolute will not be identical. Hut there is 
nothing outside God in the sense, of being fully inde- 
pendent of his brine and wifi. The independence of 
finite*beings is a restricted independence communicated 
by the divine will. If we conceive God as unable to 
limit himself in this way, then this conception also limits 
his power. It appears to me that the idea of the self- 
limitation of God involves no greater difficulty than the' 
idea of the manifestation or appearance of ^he Absolute 
in things and persons. And. on tin* most rigid theory 
•of th(^ Absolute, the diversity of its appearances must be 
admitted -even if they are held to be only the appear- 
ance. of diversity. These questions, however, call for 
further discussion. 
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\Y mi;n Faust was faced with a straight question as to 
his belief in God, ho tried to put the* question by 
by asking another question, "Who dare name him, 
am! who confess 4 1 believe in him , ? M File' terms in 
which tin* answer, or the warning, is expressed are 
reminiscent of an old belief which the intellect had long 
discarded, the belief in the magical virtm* of the name 
*■ as if by naming God we wen* guilty of the blasphemy’' 
of attempting to control him. But they have also a 
more significant meaning ; and we shall do well to 
nwnemher the warning they convey if we proceed, as* 
we must, to elucidate the idea of God which has been 
p 'ached. Can any klea be adequate tor describing the 
Infinite? May it not be that the categories by which 
we convey knowledge of the world and lift* fail and 
must fail to render to us the meaning of the \fchole ?* 
This seems to have been the thought in Goethe’s mind. 
Yet, with the licence oi a poet, lie proceeds to dis* ,, 
regard his own caution— to put his belief into words* 
and to name the unnameable. Hi§ confession of faith 
may perhaps be described as an emotional pantheism 
-a worship of the All, and yet, in the same breath,, of 
that special manifestation of *it. whatever it may life, 
which masters us in moments of most intense feeling. 
Thu combination is not uncommon. K motional intensity 
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is tfegarded as somehow revealjng ultimate reality; and 
yet all things are in essence one. Hut the* two views 
differ in origin and in result. ( >r» the one hand, there 
is the conclusion at which philosophical theory has 
arrived — the all-embracing unity, the God or reality 
of pantheism. On the other hand, it is assumed that 
we feel this reality when passion is high, and we are 
encouraged to name it as we choose -bliss, heart, love, 
God. In this manner are united ideas which have been 
gathered along the two different ways which lead to 
theological doctrine : the way of immediate experi- 
ence which induces the poet to give the divine name 
to the emotion in which, for the moment, his life is 
concentrated, ami the philosopher's way. which Goethe 
.also followed, and which led him, as it has led many* 
others, to see all reality as one. 

The two ways are different in their inception and 

in the direction which they take. < )ne starts from an 

# 

immediate experience of the individual, the other 
follows the course of philosophical retlexion. Hut they 
meet in the mind of man. and their objects are. fused 
in the idea of a reality which K conceiv ed as the highest. 
f The experience may be emotional merely, after tin- 
manner of Goethe's description ; but it is an emotion 
which transfuses the whole personality and lifts it out 
, of its isolation into harmony with its environment ; 
'and he gives it the name of love because in love the 
individual finds in the life of another the complement 
Jtnd completion of his own. and feels that, for this new- 
found unity, nothing else matters and the world outside 
i»Hidiflerent and of no account. In its more sprr ilically 
religious pha^e this experience has. a further meaning 
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or aim. It brings. the individual who has it into relation 
with a power or reality greater than himself, through 
which he is reconciled to life and in which he finds 
securityfor the ideals which appeal to him as of supreme 
worth. When reflexion supervenes upon this experi- 
ence, the dangerous process of describing and naming 
begins. The power to which the individual trusts for 
reconciliation and security- in a word, for salvation— 
is conceived as beyond the reach of hostile or indif- 
ferent forces, as willing t^ie good which the worshipper 
conceives, and as able to carry out what he, wills. 
Starting in this way from the facts of religious experi- 
ence, the religious man becomes involved in the same 
problems, concerning the relation of nature and values 
to one another ami of both to the ultimate ground of; 
reality, which meet the philosopher in hi-, attempt to 
arrive at an interpretation of the universe. 

In these lectures the subject has been approached 
exclusively from the latter point of view. The facts of 
the religious consciousness have not been taken into 
account because they lie beyond that special question 
concerning the. relation of the moral order to the order 
of existence which we set out to determine. But anv 
solution of the more general problem of reality will 
have its bearing on the content and attitude of finite 
experience. The view which we form of the universe 
cannot remain a mere intellectual concept. Philosophy 
is not a game which we play out and finish, leaving the 
players refreshed perhaps or stimulated, but otherwise 
unchanged. It affects our whole attitude, emotional 
and active as well as intellectual, to the world in which 
we have to play our part \Ve cannot think of the- 
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world as of one kind and feel towards it or adapt our 
action towards it as if it were of an entirely different 
sort. 


Let us look ’for .1 moment upon the difference - 
produced upon our subjective attitude, and upon the 
n\eaning we put upon indi\ idu.d and religious exj>cri- 
ence, b) our interpretation ot reality as a whole. It is 
clear th<it man cannot Ik separated from the universe 
of which he forms a part. If fjie world is without God, 
the soul of man cannot be influenced by flu* divine 
spirit or rely upon it for the securitv of his ideals of 
value. The metaphysic of naturalism, for instance, 
would inevitably force upon us a naturalistic interpre 
tation of religion as well .is of other forms of experi- 
ence. We may avoid philosophy altogether in ordet 
that faith m;ij have tree course Hut, if thought be let 
in at any point, it will imvitably tend to leaven the 
whole mass of experience It has been said indeed f>y 
a follower of Kitsch]', that it makes no difference to 
faith what the religious mans philosophy may b*' 
whether he he materialist or idealist in philosophy his 
sense of religious values, his faith, may remain the 
s^me. But it wdl not remain the same if he begins to 
think about it. Thought refuses to be confined l») 
artificial boundaries. The Christian who thinks cannot 
keep God in his soul and leave him out of his world. 
The materialist who is convinced that inato-i and 
jnetion are the only realities, and the naturalist 
vvjio repeats much the same thing in more- modern 
'phraseology, must account for religious experienc e by 
1 VV. 'Herrmann, Pie Mctapkyuk in der Thtblcpn (i,S 7S1, j>. 17. 
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the same factors, find no others, as those by which they 
account for ordinary events, and they must explain the 
illusion of God as they explain a will-o’-the-wisp. If 
religion persists side by side with a materialistic world- 
view, it is only because thinking luts t>een blocked and 
philosophy in any full sense does not exist. 

Not every system of metaphysics can vindicate, of 
even can admit, the validity of the ideas involved in 
religious experience. Naturalism, as has been said, 
cannot do so; and the ejpn.scqnence is important. For, 
in the minds of the last generation and even of our own 
generation, the philosophical theory of naturalism has 
been so closely connected with tin* achievements of 
natural science that it Iras been regarded as one of the 
results of these achievements or even as identical with > 
natural science itself. ' The negations of naturalism have 
been mistaken for conclusions o! science; and this 
contusion has had results of profound significance. It 
his been taken as shutting out reasonable men from 
participation in the spiritual ideals on which mankind 
has been nourished. During many years and for 
mam minds, some of whom are still amongst us, the 
teachings of science and its bearings upon life and 
conduct were interpreted by the essays and lectures 
of Huxley. W’e may therefore turn for an elucidation 
of this point to what he said in a famous discourse on 
"The Pin si, -al Basis of Life’.’ In it he expressed the 
view that in our conception of conscious life, “as else-* 
where, matter ami law have devoured spirit and sport* 
taneity. And, he went on to say. “as surely as every 
future grows out of past and present, so will the* 

! Lay Sermons (1S93V p. 123. ^ 
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physiology of the futufle gradually extend the realm 
of matter and law yntil it is co-ektensive with know- 
ledge, with feeling, and with action. The consciousness 
of this great truth weighs like a nightmare, 1 believe, 
upon many of the hesi minds of these* days. They 
watch what they conceive to he the progress of 
materialism, in such fear and powerless anger as a 
savage feels, when, (hiring an ellipse, the great shadow 
creeps over the face of the sun The advancing 'tide of 
matter threatens to drown llu,ir souls, the tightening 
grasp of law impedes their iie< dom . they are alarmed 
lest man’s moral nature he deluded hy tne increase 01 
his wisdom." 

I, (junto these sentenus onlv as evidence of the 
effect which the doi. trines of naturalism, and the scien- 
tific hypotheses identified with daturalism, have had 
•upon the attitude ol thinking men. The ‘adv.mi ing 
tide*’ seemed to them to swop away e\ery vestige of 
human freedom and to diundit the whole realm of 
spiritual ideals. A generation ago the • host minds 
. of -the da) were not onl\ jxissi ssed h) the glorias of 
scientific progress, they were also obsessed hy natural 
ism. Some eagerly well omed its utterances as propjn tn . 
arid as heralding an i ra of em.un ipation from outworn 
creeds; many more adopted them out of loyaltv to 
truth, hut with reluctance. Item use they brought hitter 
* disillusionment ; yet oth« rs turned from the do< trines 
despair, if not in revolt, and sought to plan- the 
v«lues of life in a region which had no point of lontact 
w*ith that disclosed hv >cience. This last attitude. 

* * 0 

involves an assertion of the complete independence of 
the realm of values. It is the note not only of the 
, s c.. u ' 31 
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Ritschlian school, who reacted* from the naturalism into 
which the Hegelians of the Left -had drifted, but also 
of others who have few points of sympathy with the 
religious teaching of that school ; a/id its influence 
may be traced in some of the. later writings.of Huxley 
himself. From this point of view the teachings of 
natural science will lie regarded as summed up in 
naturalism ; but, at the same time, a severe and lofty 
standard of ethical value will be maintained from 
which the ways of the universe itself may be judged. 
Science, may teach us the painful road to the end in 
which, after millennia of misery, conscious life is fated 
to disappear. Hut the process may be looked at from 
another point of view as well; and man's consciousness 
of the. eternal validity of ethical values will vindicate 
his superiority to that natural process of which he is, 
ue\ ert heless, simply an inexplicable product. For this 
way of thinking there are really two worlds having 
nothing in common with one another — the actual world 
of nature, and the world of values. Yet these two 
worlds meet in the mind of man. The idea of one of.' 
them is framed to account for his experience in sense- 
perception ; the idea of the other to systematise his 
judgments of good and evil. Hut explanation fails<*of 
the mind in which they are united. It is a product or 
by-product of the world ot nature, and that is a 
mystery. 1 1 has also insight into, the altogether diverse f 
realm of values and that is a greater mystery., „ 

Were we reduced in principle to this way of lookirig 

at life — were existence and value unrelated or related 

**■ 

only by opposition-— there would be no philosophy of, 
reality as a whole ; our thought would (all into two 
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’disconnected and incongruous .sections. Ideals and 
^values would be capable of being cherished only by 
men turning their minds away from, science ; for those 
who held to saience, only a naturalistic explanation 
would be possible of the ideals which give dignity to 
human life.. The mind can be relieved of the obsession 
of naturalism only, by the discovery that it is hot 
involved in the principles or conclusions of natural 
science: that the real world does not consist of an 
aimless dance of elec trons or corpuscles, and that mind 
or spirit is a more fundamental reality than they. A 
formal refutation of naturalism has not been attempted 
in these lectures. That has been done elsewhere and 
by others'. Hut the assumed opposition between the 
world of nature and the moral order has been already 
dealt with; anil it has been shown to involve a twofold 
defect. It rests on a view of nature from which the 
conception of purpose is without adequate reason ex* 
eluded, and its view of the moral order is apt to be 
summed up in a narrow interpretation of moral values. 

The view of life which recognises the importance 
of the moral values, and the experience which acknow- 
ledges them and relies on their persistence*, are' tint » 
bound up with a philosophy in which naturalism i. 
negated, and therefore with some form of idealism. 
Hut idealism is a word of many meanings, and in- 
deed. in the history of speculation, idealistic theories 
have*not maintained their unity of ty{>c to tla same 
extent” as materialism or naturalism has done. In the 

, original meaning of the •term, idealism is jhe theory 

* 

1 See especially J. Ward, Naturalhm and Agnt*sfi(hm t ;di »*<1. 
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that reality consists pf. idefas or universal, which, are 
not themselves thoughts hut tho objects of thought.*' 
‘ Among these ideas or universals, the great idealists 
* from Plato onwards have always uocognised those 
. values on which our minds set store, and the nature of 
which has been already investigated — such ideal* as 
those of goodness, truth,, and beauty. These, it is held, 
are the true realities and as such must persist eternally. 
The eternal validity of the ideas may have nothing to 
do with their realisation in consciousness. Hut at any 
rate they are somehow present in our consciousness 
here and now; and it is surely something to know that 
the values which we cherish have a validity which is 
independent of tlu ir inadequate- realisation in the world 
or recognition by its inhabitants. The mind is com- 
forted by the assurance- that •‘though I jn-rish *tnith 
is so.” 

ft 

I'Urther, in the great historical system* of this form 
of idealism, beginning with Plato himself, mind is not 
left out of account in the final view of things. By way 
of the ideas a synthesis is reached which combines all 
that is real and which can be best described by- the 
term consciousness or experience. This individual 
whole which comprise-!* all reality may therefore be 
described as Infinite Mind. Herein the ideals which 
give dignity an^l worth to finite lives are eternally 
real. If we live in the light .of these ideals- we shall 
rise above th»- petty cares of our own. or other, finite 
selves : we shall cease to grumble at the events’ 1 of o\ir 
world — tHnt curiously distorted appearance of reality-*-, 
and, by'high acquiescence in the* eternal order, we^hall 
attain that ‘intellectual love of God’ in w{lich Spinoza 
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placed our blessedness and freedom. In this way this 
first form of ideallsip frequently ‘finds expression in a 
{>antheistic world-view. 

On the other hand the second, or as it may In- 
called Berkeley an, form of idealism starts from a plural- 
istic point of view It does not attempt to construct 
reality out of universuls or idea-,. It begins with Un- 
certainty of individual or finite’miinls different centres 
of conscious life us our first clue to the nature of 
reality and ol value, and proceeds to construe t its system 
of the universe on that Imsis. It it reaches a theislir 
conclusion, its idea of (iod will not he the- idea ot 
a system ot universals but that ot a conscious spirit 
who can be in some de-gne understood through the* 
analogy of linite- mind. The- finite- muw is thus of 
vastly more* significance- in this frtrm of idealism than 
in the- other tor which indeed it always remains a 
pu/zle. The theory maintains the reality of the- finite- 
self in which values arc* progn ssne ly apprehended and 
realised; and its doctrine ot God supports the faith 
that values will be conserved in the world of our 
e.\i»erienct* and in the* consciousness of individual 
minds, while, at the* same time, it shows the unity and 
purpose that Ix-long to the course* of the world and to 
the life of man. 

The view at which the argument of this woii. has 
arrived is an idealism of this latter type. It recognises 
the real world of persons as charged with tie dis- 
qpvfcry and realisation of values, and it interpre ts the* 
apparatus of life; and its environment as subordinated 
to thi^, supreme purjeose. Its characteristic is that it 
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maintains' the reality both of G6d and of man in its 
conception of the universe ; and, jjjstf on this account, 
the conception has its own difficulties* The reality of 
the finite mind seems threatened by the assertion of 
an infinite mind, and the truth of this assertion seems 
shaken by any vestige of spontaneity being left to the 
finite: so hard is it (as has been said) to find room for 
both (iod and man in the' same universe. On the other 
hand, the theory which identifies God with the universe 
seems to engulf all difficulties — may we not say all 
contradictions? — in one all-inclusive realitv. What 
idea can we form of God which can be held without 
contradiction and without denying the reality of the 
individual life of which we are conscious ? 

To answer this question we must recall the way in 
which the idea of God has been reached. It has been 
arrived at by means of an enquiry into ethical values 
and their relation to the realm of existence. Within 
the eontenl of reality as a whole a distinction may be * 
drawn between higher and lower, more or less com- 
plete or perfect manifestations of reality. The distinc- 
tion is expressed in the old concept of the' scale of 
being: at present it is more familiar to us as the dis- 
tinction between degrees of reality. If we attempt to 
•draw out a scale or degrees of this kind the moral 
ofder or moral law may be placed at the summit, and* 

a direct inference? m.iv be made to God as the con-, 

- * 

scious ground of this ‘moral order. The argument' in 
this form is well known ; but 1 have not relied upon 
it. chiefly for one reason in particular. If the mdr'al^ 
order by itsblf is made to involve the idea of Got!, tHen 
this idea is apt to have for its content simply 'the jnorai 
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t order ; and we hnd that all we have done is to give > 
the. moral order a qew dame and not to have estab- 
lished the -reality of a living self-conscious being ys the 
ground ot the universe. My argument accordingly 
» had a wider rangg. It was founded not on the moral 
order by itself but on its relation to the order of exist 
ing things. Since existence and value belong to the 
■ same universe they must have the same ultimate 
ground. The order of nature and of finite minds, as 
we know them, do not, however, manifest ethical 
valuefj with any exactness or purity ; in their existing 
nature they are out of harmony with the moral order, 
lint harmony may he reached if it is allowable to 
assume purpose in the world and freedom in mao. 
Nature can then be regarded as an appropriate medium 
for the. realisation of value by minds finite but free. 
The harmony is a relation which stands in need of 
realisation ; and the purpose of realising it requires 
consciousness in the ground of reality as a whole. 
This ground or principle < if reality w ill therefore involve 
the will to goodness as well as intelligence and power ; 
and this is what we mean by ( iod. 

4 . Hut the very reasons which require us to assuni'- 

conscious mind as the ultimate ground of reality lead 
to certain difficulties of a metaphysical kind. The 
harmony which the divine purpose slowly brings about 
is not achieved at any moment in our exponent e. In 
any period of time such as the present and the past, the 
.World of nature appears alien to this purpose, and its 
characteristics cannot be regarded as simply a mani- 
festation of the divine, while the actions oT conscious 
beings include evil volitions for which we shall in vain 
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.seek an explanation in rhef nature of the Divine Wilf 

which is a will to goodness, and they ijre attributed to 
finite beings who thus have somehow the pertver of 
antagonising the infinite being. The rpalnis of nature 
and finite mind seem to limit the infinity and absolute- 
ness of God, and the existence of evil seems incon- 
sistent with his omnipotence. Is any solution possible 
of this ancient problem ? 

In the first place, as regards infinity. VVu have 
reached the idea of the principle or ground of all 
reality as spiritual, and this principle vve call God. In 
what meaning of the term shall we say that God is 
infinite ? The theory of infinity has been eJaborated 
by mathematicians, and they have arrived at a defini- 
tion which may be expressed as follows : A class or 
group or assemblage of elements is infinite if it has a 
part to which the whole'is equivalent in the sense that 
between the elements composing that part and those 
composing the whole there subsists a unique and re- 
cipiocal (one-to-one) correspondence 1 .* 1 his definition 
i.i derived from the theory of cardinal numbers and is 
best illustrated by them. Thus the class ol all finite 
numbers except o is a part of the class of all finite 
numbers (including o), and has this one-to-one corre- 
spondence with it, seeing that it can die obtained by 
adding i to each of the terms of the latter. The latter 
class is infinite ; and in the same way the former class 
also may be shown to be infinite On the other* hand, 

* * 

’ This popular statement is taken, with a slight variation of 
phrase, from G. J. Keyser. The Hum ah Worth of Rigorous Thinking 
(1916). p. 148; it agrees with the statement in Russell, Principles of 
Mathematics, vol. 1, p. 121. , • 

St 

J -ft 
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this correspondence^ will rtcjt . hold between a finite 

number and any of .its parts, foij example, between the 

class of all finite numbers up to w (u itself being finite) 

and the class consisting of the same numbers except o. 

There are two reasons why we should hesitate to 
apply the term infinite as thus defined to God. In the 
firsf place, the definition implies the legitimacy of the 
conceptions of a least infinite and of greater infinites 1 , 
and therefore cannot express what is distinctive of tin* 
divine essence. And in the M*;ond place, it is founded 
on th£ conception of a class or assemblage which con- 
sists of parts, so that, although it may be valid for 
number, space, and time, it does not follow that it is 
applicable to God. for we do not conceive him as 
consisting of parts. God is indeed spoken of as omni 
♦present and everlasting concepts which seem to imply 
infinity in space and in time. But if God is truly 
spiritual, we shall not regard him as either in space or 
in time. By his omnipresence, we shall mean that there 
is no part of space beyond his power; lie is everlasting 
because that power reaches throughout all time. It is 
illegitimate to extend to him as spirit the characteristics 
which belong to space and time, any more than those 
which belong to matter. 

The term infinite, as applied to God, must there- 
fore have ft different meaning from the mathematical, 
and yet not different in every respect. Beyond any 
finite number in a series there lie other numbers of 
the same class; a finite ntimber n has always another 
number » + 1 greater th,yt it and yet of the same class.. 
But an infinite number is a number concerning which 
1 Russell, op. ( it p. 122, 
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this does not hold : there may be' greater infinites, but 
they do not belong to, the same cjass — are not con- 
stituted in the same way. Similar truths hold of spatial 
and temporal infinites. ’With regard to these features 
of the mathematical infinite, we may use ' Spinoza’s- 
expression and say that a thing is finite after its kind 
when it can be limited by another thing of the same 
nature. - When it cannot be so limited it is infinite after 
its kind: Now, in this meaning of infinite, the term 
will be applicable to God, There is nothing else of the 
same nature by which he is limited. And we rn^y even 
use the term absolutely infinite, to describe his nature 
not necessarily in Spinoza's way as implying an 
infinity of attributes each infinite in its kind, ‘but as 
signifying that there is nothing else of whatever nature 
by which he is limited. 

This, we must remember, gives us only a negative 
definition of infinite; but. although negative, the charac- 
teristic of freedom from limitation is not therefore 
insignificant. We may still ask, however, whether even 
this negative' characteristic can rightly be applied to 
God whether for instance his power is not limited by 
intractable material or by the antagonisms of finite 
beings, both in popular religions and in the views of 
some thinkers, there may be found the idea of a mind 
or« power which is the highest or supreme being in the 
universe, at the sarTie time that the power of this being 
is ccyiceived as limited, either by a material world which 
exists independently or by other finite minds who holct 
their existence by independent right and, although 
inferior to the highest, have an individuality of the 
same order. The former view has been rejected by us 
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as failing to treat the universe as a universe, the latter 
. befause, although the universal* order is recognised, it 
is not acknowledged as being based upon the reality of 
the one supreme mind. We may accordingly, at the 
present stage, pass these views by. and ask whether, in 
the meaning given to ‘infinite,’ infinite {tower can be 
predicated of the one Supreme Mind on which both 
'the moral and the natural orders depend. 

For the view which has been worked out concerning 
the relation of nature and lipitr minds to the moral 
ofder, a solution of the. question is possible, and it is a 
solution which may be said to depend on the definition 
of infinity. If by infinity we. mean that what is so 
called cannot be limited by .tin thing even by its own 
nature or volition, then it is not possi.de for us to 
apply the term to God : for \fe have allowed the 
possibility of finite minus acting counter to the divine 
purpose, ami nature in its actual appearance has not 
been regarded as a perfect!) clear revelation of the 
divine attributes. Hut on any view, however com- 
pletely determinist. will not the same conclusion hold? 
The infinite is somehow manifested in finite beings. 
Even if the finite be explained as illusion, i\, is' an 
illusion of a being which, being under illusion, must In- 
finite. The most coherent system of the unity of .all 
things, such as Spinoza s. is never able to explain h<*v 
there comes to be a finite world at all, or how its 
reality can be reconciled with the reality of tic* One 
Substance. In producing finite beings, or in manifesting 
itself in such appearances, their source or originating 
principle must be determined either by* something 
outside itself pr <fse simply by its, own nature. The 
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former alternative is impossible on any theory of the 
unity of all reality ; the latter me/tns self-limitatioji. 
Appearance in finite: form means limhatiotf of’ the 
infjnite, and that limitation can only be due to the 
infinite’s own nature or agency. To deny the power of 
the infinite thus to limit itself is to denv the infinity of 

j * * 

its power, and besides is to render the existence of *he 
finite impossible. And to allow that the infinite can by 
self-limitation manifest itself in or produce finite beings, 
but at the same time to yleny its power to create freb 
minds as distinct from minds whose future is detei- 

r 

mined from the beginning, seems an arbitrary limita- 
tion of the divine power. Omnipotence, it would seem, 
is not inconsistent with human freedom : on the con- 
trary to deny the possibility of creating beings who are 
both finite and free is to restrict the power of the 
infinite being and thus to render it finite. 

If we mean by infinite that which is not limited by 
anything other than its own nature, then self-limitation 
is within the power of the infinite. There is no incon- 
sistency of thought in our conceiving finite beings as 
created by the infinite being and endowed by him with 
any powers not conflicting with their dependence on 
him. The same view of infinity enables ils to answer 
certain more or less frivolous puzzles, such as the 
questions. Cun God make two and two equal to five ? 
or virtue the same* thing as vice ? We may reply that 
to do these things is not in accordance with the nature 
of the omnipotent being. For truth and goodn£S& 

belong to his nature, and his action cannot be con- 
. V ' i < 

caved as contrary to that nature. His infinity consists 

in his freedom from limitation by anything other than 
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himself ; it does not consist Ip an inability to manifest 
. his own nature, oriin some imagined pow^r of acting 
contrary^to his nature 1 . 

The explanation of the term absolute as applied to 

God "will follow similar lines to those on which the 

term infinite and its application have been justified. 

As* already said, if by the absolute is meant the sum- 
* * • 

total of reality, then it must be allowed that there art- 

real events and real beings which do not in their 
* ’ 

present state manifest the di,vim* nature. 1 Jut there is 
nothing outside God in the M-nsc <>l brin^ independent 
of his natum or will. With* mi his concurrence, as it 
used to be put, then- would be no finite activity and no 
finite beings to act. The independent e of finite beings 
is a communicated and limited indep- ndence. their 
spontaneity a restricted spontaneity : they are due to 
the divine will and do not <*\ist in spite of i.t. It is to 
limit the power of tin* divine nature, if we make this 
communication of reality and power impossible for it. 
And we must remember that, on the most ri^id theory 
of the Absolute, the diversity of its appearances must 
be admitted — even by those who regard them as o nly 
the appearances of diversity. * 

Taken literally, tin* term absolute implies freedom 
from relations : and obviously the sum-total of all 
reality cannot .stand in relation to other things, •fur 
there are no other things to which “it could be related. 
But. while external relations are impossible, tie- same 

» 

1 “The notion ot 4 <-ort of antecedent logical tale dm running all 
subsequent existence is psychologically explicable asdic result not 
exf the supremacy of our reas >:i - -but of the Hrrut 4 - of o ir imagina- 
tion/ — Ward, Heaimttj Jind\ p. 227. 
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does not hold of internal relations. Reality as a whold 
must include all relations within itself. Only by givi'ng* 
up the reality of both things and relations can this pro- 
position be denied. On the monistic scheme the one 
and all may fitly be termed the Absolute, seeing that 
all things and all relations belong to its nature, Huts 
the application of the term is more doubtful on the 
theistir view of the world. It is of the essence of theism 
that God has, by the process which we inadequate))* 
term Creation, given an existence* to finite beings such 
that they may be said to stand in relation to hint — as 
his creatures, as doing his will, as alienated front or 
reconciled to him, or in other ways. All these are 
relations between God and other beings who have a 
status such that they must be regarded as other than 
In*. The status is not one of complete independence, 
bo ause it is itself a manifestation of the. divine activity. 
Hut it does involve a relation in which God is one 
term and finite being the other term, so that ‘absolute’ 
(at least in its literal meaning) would appear to be a 
misleading adjective to apply to God. The fulness of** 
his nature makes possible the existence of finite beings 

who arc oilier than himself, and with whom he cam 

. 

enter into relation. 

» 1 *, ** 

The pt rplexiti^s connected with the ideas of in- 
finity and absoluteness are inevitable for any explana- 
tion of the relation between finite beings and the 
ground of reality as a whole, though they appear in* 
llu ir most pointed form in elucidating the doctrine of 
ethical theism. Here they are part of the difficulty of 
conceiving the k co existence and co-activity of God aid 
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mart, in the same universe. They are problems of form, 

. however, rather than of content, and their solution 
does not* supply 11s witft a positive idea of God. ’Phis 
positive idea fc\pis to be arrived at from the nature of 
reality as known to us the reality which is interpreted 
through the idea of God. Reality, as we have found, 
includes certain values of \\hich we have a more or 
less adequate apprehension; and the realm of nature, 
or of causation, can be interpreted as belonging to the 
same universe as the realm of* values only by regarding 
it jas* instrumental towards the discovery and prod uc 
tion of values by futile minds On this view the. idea 
of the ground of reality, or God. is reached through 
the idea of value. Here therefore the idea of value is 
fundamental. Even the attributes ol intelligence and 
[tower (although postulated on other grounds also) 
.will, from this point of \i<w, be held to belong to the 
divine nature because <>t their implication in the idea 
of value and their necessity for its realisation. The 
terrft perfection, which means \alue or worth at its 
highest [joint, is therefore more appropriate in speaking 
of God, and more significant of his positive nature, than 
either the term infinite or the term absolute. 

If we conceive God as .simply infinite being, then 
ouf idea of him is reached by the denial of a charac- 
teristic of finite beings; and we have only a negative 
idea of God. Hut if we conceive him as the p<-rleci 
being, , our idea is positive, it means that certain quali- 
tfes known to us are present in him in their fulness. 
To this line- of* argumvut also objections have been 
taken. 'Just a,s the. idea of God as infinite is a negative 
icfpa got by denying the limitations of existing beings. 
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suit has been argued that the positive idea of God. as 
perfect is founded upon the observation of certain 
qualities actually belonging to finite persons : so that 
the whole procedure, in the first place, is anthropo- 
morphic, an inference* from man to God, and in the 
second place, so fitr as it has any validity at all, is only 
analogical, while the difference between God and man 
is so great that the validity of any analogy must be of 
the slightest. 

A short consideration of these objections will bring 
out the true nature of the idea. Our idea of God is 
properly railed anthropomorphic' when it is arrived at 
by an informer from or modification of human quali- 
ties. In this way if the reusoner starts from the power, 
goodness, and intelligence of man and argues that God 
must therefore he powerful, good, and intelligent, only 
in a higher perhaps an infinite degree, then the pro- 
cedure is anthropomorphic, and we ina\ sa\ that tliun 
is making God after his own image. There may be 
apologies for this procedure, for at least it is true that 
then* is no higher object immediately known to man 
than the human mind, and it is therefore more reason- 
aide to hold t hat God is like man than that he resembles 
other created things. Hut it is not the procedure 
that has been adopted in this book. We have ^riot 
atgued that trod is good because we find goodness 'in' 
man. but that he is good because we hud the idea of 
goodness to be valid for that universal order which we 
arc trying to understand. And we speak of his Vfisdom 
and his power, not because man hast some share of 
these qualities, but because they are implied .in that, 
conception of the world as purposive "which is neces- , 
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sary to explain the relation o*f the order of nature to 
the moral order. .This method of argument is not 
anthropomorphic, any more than are* arguments con- 
cerning causal^ processes or mathematical relations. 
The latter depend on our apprehension of certain 
objective connexions just as the former proceed from 
out ideas of objective moral yalues. The knowledge in 
both cases is due to our power of knowing, but this does 
not make it anthropomorphic, for it is a knowledge 
of relation* and of values whose validity is independent 
of tlv*ir manifestation in human beings. 

Hut when we try to understand the way in which 
goodness or wisdom or power is possessed by (iod, we 
are dependent upon our knowledge of the manifesta- 
tion of these qualities in finite persons. To this extent 
our knowledge of the divine attributes rests upon our 
knowledge of human qualities. J ; rom knowledge* of 
the latter we get some indication of the way in which 
moral and other values belong to personality : while 
their connexion with the limitations of human per- 
sonality marks off the features which are peculiar to 
their realisation in man. Man is a spiritual being, but 
he is a spirit immersed in matter, restricted in time 
and space, and sensuous as well as spiritual. Human 
virtues are the excellences of a being with this double 
nature; sensuous in his impulses, spiritual in the ideals 
which art.* open to him. The moral value which the 
virtue expresses may have; a more or less close con- 
nexion with the sensuous basis of man's character, and 
the virtue accordingly njay be less or more akin to the 
^realisation of the same value in a being who is purely 
spiritual and therefore not subject to the restrictions of 
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.1 sensuous and material hature. Courage, for instance, 
and temperance are human virtues which we cannot 
attribute in anything like their human form to the 
divine nature, for they postulate obstacles on the part 
of sense or of impulse to moral performance. The 
meaning of these virtues lies mainly in the control of 
unruly desires or impulse**. In other virtues the faCtor 
of positive worth is more prominent; and they can be 
understood without reference to the restrictions of their 
human embodiment. This is most true in the case oi 
, wisdom and of love, which express the fundamental 
characteristics of the values of truth and of goodness. 

l'.ven here the inference from the human mani- 
festation to the divine is limited by the analogy of the 
spirit of man to the spirit of God. Wisdom, regarded 
as a divine attribute, does not imply the human method 
of knowledge with its precarious advance from step to 
step and its restricted range. Hut it does inxolve all 
knowledge, though the method of divine apprehension 
will differ from the human. All truth must be God's, 
as has been said, intuitively or without the discursive 
process by which the human understanding mostly 
works : so that truth may be said to belong to his 
nature, whereas for man it is something to he attained. 
Something similar holds true when we speak of the 
love of God. Byjnoralists love has been regarded as 
the crowning feature of the virtuous life, and theo- 
logians have reached no more profound definition than 
that God is love. Can it be said that the two qualities 
the human love and the divine — are only connected 
by an uncertain analogy ? It is true’ that love, as used* 
of God. does not connote all that it habitually does in 
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its human manifestations, wink: on the other hand it 
must at the same time connote much more?. But it does 
in both cases mean the, will to the good of others and 
the will to conjmunion with them. The good which 
love seeks is not in either c ase merely happiness, but 
rather in the first place the realisation in each person 
ol the values ol which he i*> capable. And the com 
nuinion which love seeks will be facilitated by agree- 
ment as to the values most cherished. Love is possible 
as a one-sided relation onI\ ► but the communion in 
which it linds satisfaction is a reciprocal relation. 
Communion with (iod is therefore possible' only when 
man’s nature is purged trom Iov\er desires and his 
affections set on the things that are more excellent. 
Only the pure in heart cat) see (iod and hold com 
munion with him. Thus the love of (iod is a will i<> 
the good oi men which has as its cud the communion 
of man with Cod, and it is manifested in the secular 
process whereby the soul cs turned from things of 
sense to spiritual interests and is tints fitted for citizen- 
ship in the kingdom ot Cod. 

It is in the light ol the idea ot ( iod, as thus sk<*t< In d. 
that we must seek to understand the co-actb it\ of ( iod 
and man in the world. 1 he world has been spoken of 
as revealing a disine purpose and man, who 1-. also 
purposeful, has been regarded as working out or oppos- 
ing that purpose. How tar is ‘purpose* used m the 
fftmc sense when we thus bring the divine and the 
human together? Lor# any finite mind, {ind in any 
limited system, the purpose implies an end which is 
outside the actual process ; the idea of the end deter- 
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mines the conscious activity : but the end itself lies 
beyond the action, at the close of the temporal process. 
Now, reality as a whole can have nothing outside it, 
its purpose must he within itself; apd of reality as 
a whole (iod is the ground or reason, so that his pur- 
pose and activity cannot lx; limited hv time or space. 
Thus conceived, the divine purpose must he held to he 
free from that distinction between means and attain- 
ment which characterises finite purposes. Two marks, 
however, remain which ;w*e common to purpose in both 
its kinds. The first of these is consciousness . thv pur- 
pir,r implies insight and determination by reason or 
wisdom. The second is value; the whole is somehow 
good, either goodness realised or goodm-ss sought.* In 
the practical life of morality this good has to he striven 
lor h\ continuous effort and is achieved only by succes- 
sive approximations. In this respect, theretore, human 
and divine purpose are differentiated, tint even in 
human life there are experiences in winch this limita- 
tion is less obtrusive than it is in morality. In contem- 
plation and in artistic rnjovineut the temporal element 
may almost disappear irom consciousness, so that these' 
kin l.s of life ha\e often seemed to the philosopher or 
to the artea to approach most marly to the divine’. 
Perhaps we can have no better analogue ot the eternal 
life. 

In this way the human consciousness may be 
regarded as in touch with the divine. On the other 
hand the dixine purpose, although conceived in this 

Sie a on * Uurpo.sc hnd Mechanism.' IWiredintf of 
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way as in itself free from time and change, cannot he 
shtit off from the process in which it receives temporal 
fulfilment. This temporal process is in some \va\ its 
manifestation. I Creation, emanation, reproduction, ap 
pearance an* terms which have been used to indicate 
the nature of this manifestation. None of them j;iv<‘s 
any explanation of the oriyoin of the* finite from the 
infinite, or can claim to lu* more than a metaphor. 
Behind them, and unanswered by them, lies the epics* 
tion of the 1 way in which \\r ;nv to conceive the divine 
purpose as working. 1 )o the drcn j es of ( lod determine 
from eternity all ll\«it each man does and attains? Does 
the divine nature draw alter it as a necessary con 
sequence the whole history of the world? Does it 
reproduce itself by an inevitable process in each 
temporal event ? The question is put in different 
wavs, but it has seemed to many thinkers that, how- 

y * 

ever put, the answer must be the same. Whether they 
have preferred to speak of creation. <>r ol emanation, 
or of appearance, the concept of causation lias ruled 
their thought. No room has been left for the freedom 
of the finite; ultimately, all activity has been referred 
to God. or to the fundamental reality, however named. 
The relation o 4 divine and human agency, therefore, 
no longer presents any problem, for human activity is 
explained as merely a necessary consequence of the 
divine nature or divine decree. 

A real problem arises when we recognise that 
finite spirits .ire not merely reproductions of tlv- divine 
activity but themselves genuinely purposefuj and active. 
God is contemplated as communicating freedom to 
men that they may attain the values which only free 
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brings can realise and. enjoy. Mon an* free to work 
out their purposes, and, at the same time, there* is 
a divine purpose in the world which human history 
fulfils and to which the environment of nature is sub' 
ordinal \ 1 lore ( iod and man meet, file divine purpose 
is that values should be realised in man s nature, and 
it can be attained only Uy man making this purpose 
his* own. Hence the possibility of co-operation and 
also of conflict ; and through th«* latter arise the sense 
of estrangement and nerd of atonement that mark tin* 
religious consciousness. How is the agency nfehoth 
(iod .md man to be conceived without an arbitrary 
dualism which treats (iod as it in; were simply one 
member in a finite interaction i 

< hie way of dealing; with the difficulty would lx* to 
mark off separate spheres for the di\ ine activity and tin* 
human. And this often seems to be the purport of 
traditional distinctions, such as that between the natural 
and the sunernatural, or between the realms of nature 

t 

and <>l grace. The whole region of common file our 
dealings v ith nature .unl our ordinary .social relations - 
would in this way be assigned to the guidance ot man's 
freewill; but, beyond these.a region would be recognis'd 
in which the human soul is in contact with the highest. 
In the presence of (’.oil he will be powerless - clay in 
the hands of the potter, who makes our vessel to 
honour and another to dishonour. This is the realm 
of grace ; and in it the divine spirit acts upon man 
irresistibly, chooMitg him for sonship and training; hint 
for communion with God, or o'se passing him by and 
leaving hint " to the freedom of his own will.” Hut it Is 
not possible thus to split up man’s life into two sejxirate 
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regions. The ordinary affairs of .common life are affected 
l>£ the deepeft things of the spirit : the soul of man 
is a unity, though its divine flame may burn feebly 
in the earthly jpr. Even the theological ethics, which 
enforces the distinction between supernatural grace 
and natural virtue, holds that that grace influences the 
whole nature 'of man. N or can we be content to 
explain the unequal distribution of grace by a simple 
appeal to the divine good pleasure, without any regard 
to man’s response. Tw do» so would annul man's 
freedom at the centre of his being. In meeting and 
welcoming the divine grace man's spirit is not passive 
but responsive; and the divine, influence comes as a 
gift 1 and not by compulsion. •* Behold, I stand at Un- 

door and knock said the Master: Entry is craved, 

■ 

not forced. And there is a secret shrine prepared for 
his advent : 

This s.metuary <»t n»\ soul 
t'nivimnu l krrji ufiUraml whol**. 

Unlatched and lie, it Thou should *-t rare 
Tu i-nti-r or to tat 1 \ thi re. 

Here accordingly the theological doctrine of irre- 
sistible grace is relinquished. The spirit of find i -> 
conceived as working in and through the spirit of man. 
but in such a way as not to destroy human freedom. 
So long as we regard the divine influence as a quasi- 
mechanical force such a conception is impossible. I>ut 
it is no longer so when we apply to the problem the 
Idea -of God as love. Love works through freedom. 
Compulsion or threats •interfere with freedom ; but in 

; Rev. iii. 20 —quoted m this connexion by Jhob'ssor I'nnglc- 
Patiifion, The 2 dm of God. }>. 292. 
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love spirit appeals to .spirit in virtue of their funda- 
mental affinity. The soul may, be imme&ed in routine 
without thinking of the deeper things in life, or it may 
assert its lower interests and remain degf to the call of 
God. Hut that call is to its essential nature and spiri- 
tual destiny ; and, if the call is answered, the soul finds 
its freedom in fulfilling the divine purpose. 
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I hk question formulated at the outset of our enquiry 
was whether the facts of morality and ethical principles 
have any hearing and if so w;hat hearing — on the idea 
which we are justified in forming of ultimate reality. Is 
it possible, it was asked, that we may Jind in w'hat should 
be a guide towards that which truly is ? This question 
has -now been answered. But the argument has been 
long, and it has entailed certain ethical discussions 
which were perhaps of secondary importance. It may 
be worth while, therefore, to take this opportunity of 
looking back upon the line of thought that has been 
traversal and of distinguishing the critical points in 
the advance. Only these critical points need be men- 
tioned; and 1 will attempt, in a series of propositions, 
to make clear the logical consecutiveness of the steps 
which have led to the^conclnsion, • 

i. I begin with the distinction between knowledge 
of the individual and knowledge of the universal. 
Science — in the sense in which the term is commonly, 
though not very correctly, used - -is of the universal or 
general; it is interested in the individual existent or 
Individual case only as illustrating or helping to prove 
the general principle; it terminates in laws or formulae; 
and its ideal is a science like mathematical physics. On 
the other hand, history is concerned with the individual ; 
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it requires general concepts and universal principles, 
hut only as ancillary to its purpose;. its ultimate interest 
is in the individual not in the universal. Whenever 
our true interest is to understand tjie individual — 
whether the individual he a man, or a nation, or an 
institution, or the solar or stellar system in its evolution 
— our study differs from .science commonly so called, 
however much it may he aided by universal principles 
and abstract reasoning. In certain subjects the interest 
is divided between the .individual and the universal. 
Geology and biology, for instance, are on the border- 
line and incline to one side or the other according as 
the interest of the enquirer is in the history of .the earth 
or of living beings, or in the general principles which 
have determined their course. 

Now, not onl) is man himself an individual, but ulti- 
mate reality is an individual. I ndeed it may be said that 
nothing else has complete individuality. Of it there is 
and can be, no other example. But persons also have 
individuality, though of a less complete kind, owing to 
their uniqueness and to the consciousness which gives 
each a being for himself. Material things, on the other 
hand, have an individuality muqh less clearly marked, 
and their arrangement as distinct units is largely 
determined by human interests. Accordingly, notwith- 
standing the abstract arguments which enter into 
philosophy, us ultimate interest is in the individual. 

2. In studying the individual - any individual — we 
begin with a first apprehension of it -as a whole; next? 
we proceed to discriminate thf different elements or 
factors of this object (and here is the region of analysis); 
then, with clearer knowledge of each factor, we attempt 
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a synthesis; and, finally, we seek once more to see the 
object as a whole-*- to grasp it,s unity again, hut with 
fuller information hhout its diverse features. Further, 
in the case of anv individual, we distinguish two lunda- 
mental aspects- — in respect of one of which we describe 
its properties, and trace the connexion of its parts with 
one another and of the object as a whole with other 
objects: while, in respect of the other aspect, we appre- 
ciate the value of the individual, and say that it has a 
certain worth. It is convcnie/it to speak of these two 
aspt^ts as that of causes and that of values. And it is 
to be noted that it is the investigation of causes that 
has led to the chief generalisations of physical and 
natural science, and that it has thus tended to direct 
interest towards the universal or general rather than 
towards the individual with which it begins, whereas, 
on the other hand, value resides in the concrete existent : 
it belongs to the individual not to the law or general 
concept. 

3. The laws which determine value are not of the 

came order as the laws which determine the causal or 
other connexions of things and persons. It is con- 
ceivable that a thing may be without value altogether, 
but it has always causal connexions and can always be 
described. And. in general, the value which we are in 
the habit of ascribing to material things is never value 
in the strict sense, but only a means to value: in techni- 
cal language, it is instrumental, not intrinsic. Intrinsic 
Values — at any rate, intrinsic moral values- belong to 
persons only, , 

4. These intrinsic values, however, are not less 
objective, not less a part or aspect of reality, than the 
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qualities or the causal connexions which we ascribe to 
things and persons. There are only two alternatives. 
Either they are objective, or else they have no reality 
outside the mind of the subject who affirms them. And 
every argument which is relevant in support of the 
latter alternative would be equally relevant to prove 
that neither things nor theyr relations nor other persons 
exist outsider the mind of the subject who asserts that 
they exist. The grounds for denying the objectivity of 
morality art; equally grounds for denying the objectivity 
of knowledge. And as any argument with another.per- 
son implies the latter's personal existence and implies 
also that arguer and argued-with are ‘up against’ the 
same world, it is legitimate to assume the objectivity 
of knowledge and consequently at the same time the 
objectivity of morality. 

5. The enquiry was narrowed- down to the moral 
values and their bearing on philosophy, to the exclusion 
of other values to goodness rather than to truth and 
beauty. Of moral values it clearly holds that it is in 
persons that they are realised, not in mere things, and 
that they belong to persons in as truly objective a t 
sense as any other characteristics belong to them. But 
something more than this is truei It is not merely the 
value actually realised in some one’s conscious life that 
nurst be held to belong to objective reality. In bringing 
value into existence the individual person is conscious 
of a standard or ideal which has validity as a guide for 
his personal endeavour, or of an obligation which rests* 
upon him. .The attainment of value is recognised as a 
value only because of its conformity with this standard 
or law of value, or because of its approximation to this 
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ideal of value. It follows therefore that the value or 
goodness actually achieved in .personal life implies as 
its ground or condition a standard or ideal ol goodness. 
Accordingly. <ve are compelled to form the conception 
of an ideal good or of a moral order, which, as the con- 
dition of actualised goodness, must also he regarded as 
in "some sense having objective reality. 

6. The whole burden of tlx: later portion of the 
argument lies upon the way in which we are to 
understand and explain this, objectivity of the moral 
kleid or moral order. The starting-point is that it is 
not merely subjective -a figment of the imagination 
or the understanding- but that it belongs somehow 
to the real or objective order in virtue ol which the 
world is what it is. Ultimate realitt must include it, 
and our view of ultimate reality must show what its 
place is. I'y ultimate reality is not meant material 
existents. or even the realm of persons, but that which 
is the ground of everything that is real. A compre- 
hensive view of this ultimate reality must include an 
account of things and persons, laws, and values. If we 
are unable to reach a view of it as a whole, then we 
have attained no "philosophy ; if we can roach* such a 
view, then w'e must be able to see how existing beings 
and the laws or orders of their behaviour on the one 
side, anil the realm of moral values on the other side, 
harmonise so as together to make a unity. 

7. Reality as a whole includes within it many dis- 
junctions: all diversity, we should rather sa\. is within 

this whole. If wewould.under.stand its organa or system- 
atic unity, we must see how these diversities can be 
reconciled in one whole. This involves many and 
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various problems. Hut .the most fundamental* of all 
the distinctions which thought discloses is that between 
the two aspects of reality already discriminated — that 
of the connectedness of its parts, which we may call 
the natural order or the realm of causation, and that of 
the values which it contains, which we may call the 
moral order or the realm yf ends. * 

The chief problem, therefore, for any synoptic or 
philosophical view of reality is the attainment of a point 
of view from which we c;yi regard these two aspects as 
aspects of a whole. And the difficulty before which we 
came to a halt in working out this problem is just that 
fact upon which the most serious reflexion of all ages 
has concentrated — the lack of congruity between the 
natural order and the moral order. Their laws are 
entirely different : causal connectedness on the one 
hand, ideal valuation on the other. Their phenomenal 
appearances diverge: a law which is indifferent to 
morality produces effects of one. kind; the inexorable 
cat' gorii al imperative requires action of another. Man, 
in whom the two meet, seems in the grip of conflicting 
powetx. and unable to reconcile his allegiance to 
both. 

8. This problem, accordingly, may be used as a test 
for decidingTet ween different philosophical theories of 
reality. Such theories have often originated simply 
fmm the endeavour to explain the world and man as 
existing facts. The various forms of naturalism and of 
idealism are sometimes presented in this way ; morality* 
and value generally are left ovyr as something conse- 
quential. whose explanation is to be found in theories 
i leri ved from a di fferent order of phenomena. But moral 
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experience, anil the moral Driver of which we are con- 
scious, are part of J,he material, which we have to take 
into account before we have a right to accept any philo- 
sophical theory or to adopt it as ;fn adequate point of 
view for the interpretation of reality as a whole. If the 
customary examination of such theories does not give a 
cle;lr decision of the philosophical problem, one reason 
at least for this indecision is that the theories have been 
based too exclusively upon the facts of physical and 
psychical existence and have taken too little account of 
the other aspect of our experience, that which has to do 
with values. 

Naturalistic theories were barely mentioned in my 
argument owing to their inability even to explain law 
in nature and the facts of psychical existence, as well 
as because they are obliged to deny the objectivity ol 
moral and other values. Hut not naturalism only, but 
also certain theories in which spiritual reality is affirmed, 
were found unable to satisfy our test. Pluralism was 
compelled to acknowledge an order ol law and an order 
of values which were inexplicable in a universe where 
finite, monads or selves alone are real. And those forms 
of idealistic theory which accentuate the unity of the 
world after the manner of monism or pantheism, were 
seen *r> be inadequate, and that for the express reason 
that they give no tenable explanation of the existing 
incongruity between the natural order and the moral 
order It was found that monism — in spite of its 
ftmphasis on unity, and in spite of the appearance of 
rigid demonstration which has been given to it- tended 
in two opposite directions. On the one hand, it leaned 
to naturalism and gave purely naturalistic explanations 
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of good and evil ; on the other hand, everything became 
absorbed in ( )ne, and for this mystic vision the wojrjd 
and individual men with the values which they cherish 
disappeared in illusion. In neither way was the monistic 
doctrine of the all as one able to comprehend in its 
view both the order of nature and the moral order, and 
to find an explanation of the discrepancy which they 
present to our experience. 

u. In analysing the positive conditions of' the 
reconciliation of this djscrepam y it w.is found that 
these conditions were two. In the first place we, must 
be able to explain how it is that the persons, in whom 
moral values have to be realised, do as a matter of fact 
realise them so imperfectly and make such slow pro- 
gress in their efforts to realise them. And, in the 
second place., we shbuld be able to show how it is 
that the order of the world as a causal svstem displuvs 
such apparent indifference to the standard of good and 
evil. , 

I he explanation ol the former difficulty relied on 
the postulate of individual freedom : and a defence of 
that postulate was offered. Freedom is essential for the 
explanation which l offer. The question is. llmv is it 
that persons do not realist: the moral order of the 
universe > ami the answer is. that moral values .-can 
be. realised by free beings only: that freedom is neces- 
sary tor goodness; that mere correctness of behaviour 
is not a realisation of that high value of which man is 
capable, which requires its free choice and attainment 1 ! 
anil that the world would be a less noble and worthy 
event than it is if it did not contain the values which 
can be realised only by free beings, and therefore can- 
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not be purchased except by the gift which makes evil 
possible as well as good. 

The second difficulty can be explained only by the 
interpretation of the world as a purposive system, and 
this interpretation also was defended. We must postu- 
late purpose in the world as well as freedom in man. 
I'he world with its order of natural law cannot be 
explained from its present appearance only: not only 
its justification but also its explanation dejxrnds upon 
the final issue: and we must have regard to the ends 
which it is adapted to serve. Its purpose cannot be to 
make the world a tit environment for perfect beings: 
it is not such, and there are no perfect beings on its 
surface. Nor can it be to return to each man the just 
rewards of his deeds, for it does not fulfil this purpose. 
Hut, even in its incongruities with the unchanging moral 
order, the world of nature may be regarded as a lit 
medium for the fashioning and training of moral beings. 
We are led to acknowledge this purpose by recognising 
that the moral order belongs to the order of reality: ami 
the manner of its achievement is made intelligible by 
the postulate of freedom. 

10. With the recognition of this mode of harmon- 
ising the order of nature with the moral order, it is not 
any longer possible to regard both orders or either as 
merely unconscious law. The order of nature intends 
a result which is not found at any particular stage in 
the process of existence. It requires an idea of the pro-' 
gess as a whole and of the moral order to which nature 
is being made subservient. It means therefore intelli- 
gence and the will to good as well as the ultimate source 
of power. In this way, the recognition of the moral 

33 
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order, and of its relation to nature and man, involves the 

acknowledgment of the ’Supreme Mind or God as the 

0 ® ^ 

ground of all reality. 

This is the conclusion of the celitral argument 
of this hook. It gives a point of view from which 
reality may be interpreted without the incongruities 
into which other theories fall ; and it succeeds in making 
intelligible just those features of experience which it is 
most difficult to combine into a harmonious view of the 
whole. At the same time, as 1 have repeatedly admitted, 
it does not solve all problems or remove all difficulties. 
It does not explain each particular situation, or the 
uni<|uc character of any particular person. Our know- 
ledge of the details and of the issues of life is far too 
meagre to admit of our having more than a general 
principle of explanation. So far as the individual prob- 
lem gets a solution at all, it is usually through the 
religious faith of the individual person: and there are 
few things more venturesome, or more offensive, than 
the attempt of any one else to interpret for him the 
'ways of providence.' And. even within the region of 
general principles, there are questions left over, which 
may not be entirely ignored, though some of them 
carry us beyond the limits of the present enquiry. 

. It may appear that the line of thought which has 
been followed ha. 1 ? tended to magnify morality over- 
much, both in respect of the intellectual inferences 
which it justifies and as regards its place in life as £ 
whole. On the other hand it may seem, in apparent 
conflict with this view of the ’supremacy of morality, 
that undue stress has been laid, at a critical turn of the 
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argument, on the facts of moral failure and on the 
irpperfection of tjie world. Concerning both these 
points, I shall have something to say; and the latter, 
which is the simpler, may be taken first. 

It was allowed — though only for the sake of argu 
ment — that if the world and man had presented a 
pi«ure of complete adaptation to one another, in which 
there was no trace at all of imperfection, we might have 
been content to find in the conception of law-- a law 
which might then have been regarded as at once natural 
and moral- -an adequate explanation of reality, ami 
that we. should not have needed to go behind the law 
and make the inference to conscious intelligence and 
goodness. But it was argued that, since the facts do 
not exhibit this perfection, another explanation must 
be sought of the relation of nfuure to morality: an 
imperfect world, it was said, tfas required lor the 
making of moral beings; they had to be tried in, ami 
.habituated to, all kinds of circumstances, in order that 
they might grow into goodness. Hence the very im- 
perfection of the world was used as an argument 
[lointing to the theistic conclusion. 

But it was not said that free beings were necessarily 
only imperfectly moral, or that it was im|K>ssible lor 
perfect moral goodness to exist in the midst of imper- 
fect surroundings. Had man been morally perfect and 
had it been possible for his will to be firm though free, 
there would have been no need — no excuse, om- may 
say — for the imperfection of the world he lives in. But, 
as he is free and needs to grow into goodness, the 
imperfection is an essential condition of the making of 
the good man. The completion of this process would 

33-2 
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not make him unable to, live in this world, as Herbert 
Spencer imagined. Thp moral maiv as ordinarily con- 
ceived, is the man who is able to adopt and does adopt 
the moral attitude in all the ordinary circumstances of 
his life. The completely moral man or morally perfect 
man is the man who would adopt this moral attitude 
in any possible circumstapces. • 

Morality is <>f such great importance amotig the 
values because, as 1 have put it, it is not envious or 
exclusive. It does not, .like the other values, depend 
upon certain special circumstances or some special 
endowment of intellect or skill. It can be exhibited in 
any circumstances whatever. In every situation there 
is always a right or moral reaction; and this reaction 
is simply an attitude of will; so that goodness is realised 
even when power is wanting to achieve the result which 
will make the good will manifest to the eyes of men. 
At the same time the will which adapts itself morally 
to one set of circumstances may not be so firmly set 
towards good as to achieve moral adaptation to circum- 
stances in which the temptations are different or which 
call lor a greater effort. Thus the variety of natural 
and social conditions offers a training ground for the 
good will, which may pass from range to range of ex- 
perience perfecting its own nature and contributing to 
the improvement of its environment. The growth of 
morality is always marked by firmer stability' of char- 
acter, diminished danger of straying from the right 
way, increased ability to deal with new and unexpected 
situations. ^ Placed in the tnidsj of an imperfect environ- 
ment, a will trained to goodness in this way endeavours 
to moralise the environment — to make it contributory 
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to the realisation of value. And. when this has been 
accomplished, the «gent will have become qualified to 
deal with ney and more complicated conditions, ami 
to solve new practical problems offered by fresh situa- 
tions. The right use of his talents in ordinary affairs 
will have fitted him to be a wise ruler of ten cities. 

• 

Concerning the limits of the argument from morality 
not much needs to be added. It has not been put for 
ward as, of itself and alonp, constituting a rigidly 
demonstrative proof; still less has it been suggested 
that it excludes, instead of fat ilitating, other methods 
of approach it) the theistic point of view. The way is 
not -from the categorical imperative* alone. l*’rom nature 
and art and knowledge men have risen to the contem- 
plation of God and found in him the key to the problems 
of life. Rach in his own way, and each starting from 
his own interest, has sought and often has found, in the 
idea of the world as a revelation of God, a view which 
has satisfied his desire to see beneath the appearances 
of things and to grasp the meaning of life. Yet this 
much may be asserted, that, when such views neglect 
altogether the moral aspect of reality or try to explain 
it away, they a r e apt to be an erring guide to knowledge 
and to confer a doubtful practical boon. 

Much more important, however, are the considera- 
tions which may force themselves upon us pointing to 
the limits of morality itself. 

In the first place, morality has been regarded in my 
argument as restricted to the will in its relation to the 
moral ideal; and the content of the moral ideal' was not 
found to be an easy thing to define. A final definition, 
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indeed, is not possible, Tor knowledge of the moral, 
ideal grows in clearness and fulness as character ap- 
proximates to it. As we have seen, it can, be expressed 
best as a spirit or tendency in which the f higher human 
capacities and the harmony of man with *man triumph 
over sensual and selfish impulses. This is the character- 
istic of the good will, that, it is guided by the highest 
and by the # spirit of unity with others. But what the 
higher interests and capacities of man are— ; this ques- 
tion may seem to have received a less distinct answer. 
Indeed, an answer cannot be given without reference 
to the other values — of knowledge and beauty, for 
instance -which we recognise as having a superior 
claim to that of the demands of comfortable living or the 
satisfaction of appetite and imj itilse. I n the widest sense 
of the word, therefore, ethics might la* used to signify 
the whole realm of values, while morality proper is re- 
stricted to the virtuous altitude towards them. Morality 
includes the will to these values, but the values them- 
selves and their worth are independent. 

In the second place, morality seems to be limited 
in another way. Suppose all values realised, what 
would become of morality? There* won Id be no further 
good to which to reach forward; attainment would put 
an end to endeavour; and the moral ideal, thus reached, 
vvotild seem to destroy the moral life in the act of 
perfecting it. Suppose the moral purpose of the world 
to be. achieved, and the tiine-pnx:css still to go on. 
What is there for the fully moralised man to do in th§* 
perfected environment? Herbert Spencer tried to de- 
scribe hls private life; and in his account it comes very 
much to this, that he might still eat and sleep and beget 
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.sons and daughters. There ..is not much about the 
higher values in this picture 0/ the heavenly life upon 
earth. But why should the perfect man even do the 
things which Spencer leaves for him wherewith to till 
up the inan<? blank of his existence? If he and his 
surroundings are fully moralised, how can he desire 
the change which action involves ? and, if he does act, 
is it not because there is still room for desire, so that 
the imagined future is better than the present, and, 
after all. he ** never is. but only to be blest”? 

• 

Thus morality seems to be limited in two ways: 
first, by its dependence on other values : and secondly, 
by- the conditions of the time-process, which entail 
unending endeavour and the. struggle for a better a 
struggle which seems capable ot victorious termination 
only with the disappearance of time itself. These two 
limitations compel further reflexion. 

The former is not a very serious or difficult matter. 
A full view of the worth of life must take all values into 
account, not merely those which, from their sjx-citic re- 
ference to character and volition, are called moral values. 
Yet it is significant that value does thus fall asunder 
into different i leals that the artist may be indifferent 
to the ordinary moralities and to all kinds of science; 
that the philosopher may be without the eye for berfuty 
or the will to goodness; and that the good man may be 
neither an artist nor a philosopher. There are, in most 
* cases and for most men. many and more pressing claims 
upon moral conduct than the production, of beauty or 
the pursuit of truth. The man of .science and the artist 
have often been reproached for selfishness, even when 
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no other fault is found wjth them, while the interest in 
truth for its own sake is often suspected by the practical 
man, and sometimes explained away by the philosopher. 
Yet, if we suppose the ordinary moralities perfected in 
men generally, even to the degfee in which they are 
now perfected within some limited ranges of social 
conditions, what better things would there be to live 
for than just those ideals w'hich science and art take 
for their own ? And would we think anysoqety worth 
living in in which they vyere disregarded, or in which 
specially gifted minds did not make them their chief 
pursuit i 

The independence of the different values, moreover, 
is only partial, and it is not entirely onesided. We have 
seen how, in certain conditions, morality falls back upon 
the other values, and takes them as its ideals, so that 
the good will finds satisfaction in their pursuit and 
attainment. And this may perhaps have suggested the 
view that these latter values have complete indepen- 
dence — that truth and beauty can stand alone, in no 
way ’affected by the moral character of their exponents. 
But the facts of life do not support this conclusion. The 
pursuit of truth and of beauty are themselves modes 
of moral activity. They may often indeed come into 
conflict with the more elementary moralities: yet this 
conflict is of the sanje nature as more familiar contlicts 
of duties. An artist may prefer beauty to honesty as 
another man may prefer generosity to justice, and 
thereby follow’ a course which does not bring out the ' 
highest value in his power. • Ari for art's sake,' ‘truth 
at any cost’ may be excellent maxims: it is only when 
art or truth, or anything else short of the highest good 
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in one’s power, is treated as the sole value in life, that 
the maxims become unethical.'. 

Human nature is so imperfectly unified that a man 
may show high devotion to one region of values and 
treat all the others with neglect or contempt. But he 
does 'so at his peril. He loses thereby his own chance 
' of developing a complete and harmonious character, 
and he risks also his perfection in the art or science of 
his choice. Morality cannot be isolated from any part 
of life. The ideas of good and evil which direct the 
lives of men are also formative influences upon their 
artistic production in picture or poem or building. Nor 
can knowledge claim to be completely independent of 
character. Character determines interest, and interest 
selects its objects and its method. It was not mere 
fancy that led theosophist and alchemist to hold that 
the mind that would find out the hidden things of the 
world must be purged from bodily and selfish desire, 
and that the philosopher's stone can be touched by none 
but clean hands. Only the pure in heart am see God. 

But, if we have this purity of heart, and if, in addition, 
the eye is satisfied with seeing and the mind with 
knowing — if all values are realised — does anything 
further remain for men of good will or for the people 
of God? Or is there only, as the Scriptures say, ‘a 
rest ’ ? 

This is the final question, and it may be said that 
it will find its answer in that realm of religious values 
Into which we have not entered. There, certainly, if 
anywhere. But even i»to this region difficulties press, 
and we meet problems which it is hard to solve. How 
are we to conceive this communion with God in which 
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the whole ethical life attains its perfection and passes 
into another form? The enterprisers over: goodness 
h«'is been achieved ; all beauty is in our presence: know- 
ledge is swallowed up in sight. Iiut d^es the beatific 
vision content us ? Who shall say — when his eyes are 
not yet fit to behold it — in what manner his transfigured 
spirit would receive this new experience? We can only 
look forward from the far distance of our present point 
of view, feeling always that our halting logic, with its 
‘either -or,’ may be put out of court by a view of 
reality which we cannot now conceive. * 

If we let our anticipation confront the distant issue, 
there would seem to be only two ways in which we can 
regard it; and on either way difficulties emerge. 

Can we assert that the training of the active life 
has been of such a kind as to fit a man for the contem- 
plative lift*, so that in the beatific vision he will really 
find the satisfaction of his nature? If he has been bred 
in the world's struggle, has learned to endure hardness 
and to hold the right against all comers, finding in 
each situation that opens a new adventure of goodness, 
discovering and creating values in a world that seemed 
reluctant to admit them- - if this has been his experience 
(and it is the good man's common lot), how will he 
adapt himself to the restful contemplation of an ideal 
tha*t is fully realised, so that effort and enterprise are 
no longer needed? Will he not rather beg that he may 
be allowed to refresh himself for a moment in the 
vision and then begin the quest anew? It will be the* 
same with others. The artist way be enchanted with 
the perfection of beauty ; but will he be content to be 
only a gazer? Will not the artist in him demand a 
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material not yet beautiful to vJjich he may convey the 
new ideas he "has* received? Would he not willingly 
forgo some of the fulness of that beauty that it might 
be his lot to contribute something to the picture or to 
transfer his own visions to a virgin canvas? This is 
what his career has fitted him to do, and life seems 
worthless unless he can continue his work. It is the 
thinker who is responsible for the ideal of the contem- 
plative life; he shaped the conception of the beatific 
vision. Hut would it suftico even for the thinker ? 
A ft or the toil of thought is truth by itself sufficient? 
Is not the impulse strong to seek new problems and 
fresh fields of enquiry, so that knowledge may be 
continually enlarged and insight deepened ? And, if 
everything is disclosed to his view in a single vision, 
is there not an arrest of the faculties that have been 
trained by assiduous exercise? Thu wings are preened 
for a new flight, but they beat in vain against the 
subtler air. The contemplative life which the thinker 
really prizes is, after all. not a single and eternal beatific 
vision, but a life in which truth after truth is discovered 
as the result of repeated intellectual effort. And time 
and again the philosophers themselves have acknow- 
ledged that it is : o. Witness the words of Malebrant he; 
“ If 1 held truth oaptive in my hand, I should open my 
hand and let it Hy, in order that 1 might again pursue a’nd 
capture it." And Lessing’s choice has become almost 
proverbial, “ Did the Almighty,” he said, “holding in 
bis right hand Truth, and in his left Search after Truth, 
deign to tender me the one I might prefer, in all 
humility, but without hesitation, I should request Search 
after Truth.” “It is not the goal but the course which 
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makes us happy,’’ it ha,s. been said'. How can man’s 
nature, trained in the stress of ftiundane*adventure, be 
satisfied with a finished course, a goal from which there 
is no further advance? 

Morality, as we know it, consists in a life which 
never rests satisfied in the present but is always pressing 
onwards to fresh achievements. Experience does not 
fit a man for motionless ease, but for new endeavour. 
The beatific vision itself, unless it inspire him to higher 
service, may seem to him a temptation to emotional 
indulgence unworthy of the free man. One of <wo 
things he will be apt to demand of the future: either 
that the call of service come to him anew, and that fresh 
enterprises may In: Jus, or else that his individual life 
may lapse into the source of all being. 

( an we tell which is to be the issue ? Must absorp- 
tion in the one source of all life be the end, and must the 
true goal of life’s fitful fever be. the surrender of that 
separate individuality which has given its surpassing 
interest to the moral drama of the world ? If the time- 
process itself is but a transitory phase of reality, if 

The Hint of Time lias but a little way 
To flutter — and the Hint is on the W ing, 

then it may be that values will still persist ; but of what 
lie«j beyond for the soul of man we can form no idea, 
and in the realm of*etern«il values morality as we now- 
know it will have reached its limit. If this is to be the 
end, a question remains- -a question which the ethical* 
view of reality, may not shirk. How ts the end better 

1 The quotations arc to lie found in Hamilton, lectures on 
M(taphy>u\ vol. i. p 13. 
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than the beginning? does the goal justify the course? 
I; or what purpose the infinite' pain and effort of indi- 
viduals, if their free consciousness must he relinquished, 
perhaps just when it has proved itself worthy of free- 
dom? All that remains of their efforts could surely 
have been attained without their intervention. No 
time-process would have been needed to realise it, and 
the world would have been spared the evil and suffer- 
ing of which it has been the scene. The one purpose 
which, so far as I can see, justifies the field of havoc 
through which the world passes to better things, is the 
creation of those values which only free minds can 
realise. And if free minds, when perfected, are to pass 
away, even for absorption in God, then that value is 
lost; and we must ask again the question, with less 
confidence in the answer, whether the values which 
the world's history offers are worth the price that has 
been paid for them. 

Hut if absorption is not the goal, and free minds 
still endure, it is hardly possible to regard them as 
passing their time in the restful bliss of some paradise 
c»f the medieval pattern, bor a life, such as that if life 
it can be called would do little or nothing to lying to 
light the values and capacity lor the creation of values 
which are the rijx.; fruit of moral experience, beautiful 
souls are always something more than beautiful; .they 
have a moral energy which inactivity would not content. 
Surely there has been much irrelevant suffering in the 
making of such souls it, after the struggle has given 
them command of circumstances, all enterprise is shut 
off from them. ’ 

What lies beyond we cannot tell, and it is vain to 
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imagine. “ It cloth not yet appear what we shall be.” 
Hut if free minds endure, it must surely be for a range 
of activity suited to the capacities and values which 
they have acquired in their mundane experience. And 
if, here or elsewhere, they attain that corrtplete harmony 
between will and ideal in which moral perfection con- 
sists, they will surely be fitted thereby for nobler enter- 
prise. It is not true that it is impossible for a morally 
perfect man to exist and work in an imperfect world. 
The view is merely an echo of a narrow hedonistic 
theory of what constitutes goodness and perfection. 
On the contrary, the more perfect a man is, the greater 
is die variety of conditions in which he will master 
each situation and prove his goodness. As long as the 
time-process continues we can conceive free minds as 
working towards the goal of moral perfection; we can 
even think of them as. themselves made perfect, still 
pressing forward into new and untried ways, enhancing 
the values of the world. It is not only evil (that is, 
moral evil) that lias to be mastered. The artist or the 
nun of science has not been fighting against moral evil 
in his effort to produce things of beauty or to enlarge 
the sphere of knowledge; and yet he has been pro- 
ducing values. In this way it is conceivable that moral 
evil might be overcome, and >et that adventure would 
not t cease. I here would still be call and room for press- 
ing further into the* unknown and making all things 
subservient to die values which it is the function of free 
spirits to realise. 
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frd edition, with 
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illustrations in prose. 


1i\ he had jndu bit ably pierced. There is much 
...^The i 


|e^e poems... .The most prominent qualities in the 
st the qualities which poet i y most needs now, and 
jlo future. They are gaiety, courage, and modest 
lt >\n Mailborough and writes of it beautifully. He 

not p* .^hones’ gives lus love of it a remarkable little turn. 

irt(jJ 01 r*^ tl,; ^ J . V »n ‘. vk ’^ en <<mies h> uiite of war and death, he writes 
lri \,Jpl Courage, a*w ^ honesty of one who has not ln*en suddenly jolted 
ved liH* • ant g, but with t Icar sight and piegnant dignity. The 

r pi*»ty with the - _ « hil!^ and vales along’ is one of the bravest and 

thinking ant ^sir songs that tins war has brought ; lightly gallant 

r AMv.htng song • ep in thought and builds its (arclessness on the 
j£ost universal o somi'ts on death all written during the four 

•frhough it lS » l J s ,»imcc will In admiied wherever thes are known.’ 1 

%temal...And /*,- /Vwr> . 

months he H' cn 1 ^ a g CS alt . nc aily all Taken from familiar letteis, and 
ng at least ior two reasons, for they illustrate the 
•*Thc*c P l ‘ 3Sl .'he authors passion fyi the ‘Odyssey,’ and they ton 
they are ' vo, ' \ l .jsi opinions of a young JCnglishman of lulture and 
poems, in jSmise on Ormany just before the war.. ..These itn* 

tain, niorcovei, j KlVls h as they necessarily are in some respects, 

imfth intellectual w hii\ ,f 

previous of t ,f * 7//<r 7 itfits (review of the thud edition) 

have nnw ^Vit often awaits youthful poems, even those of a Tennyson, 
/, '^devastating hand upon this little volume.... It is veiy fur 
^Tkyl^Tmg the fa< t that the j>ot:ms only exhibit the pmimse oi 
«»* ' ' < 


been. 


Many of them strike a note of rare beauty and 
^ cannot fail to make their appeal to minds of varying tern- 
«»/«*-*•. Vhcn. foi example, from any scene of conflict, has ever before 
«/ T a<n cn ^T|>eniud like that in ver.se which Captain Sorley, only three 
/O ellct .A tleatli, sent to a friend at home?... When brought face 
r tw° n ^ war an< * death, there is quiet dignity and tourage in his 
to 6^.. The two sonnets on death, written shortly after his arrival 
teft^how a < .Mm reserve of strength and a hopefulness of outlook 
Adn response from many anxious hearts. He does not say what 
jtp said, that death * does not count,’ but he is convinced that it 
tot for any triumph over, or any defeat, of life ... It was a noble 
nee with which, on the stricken field, to greet the Unseen, and, on 
count alone, we arc grateful that the work of a true poet has been 
i to the w orld.*- iiikbt* Journal m 

f“No competent judge will fail to see that young Sorley had more than 
4ouch of genius’- British iVeckiy (‘Claudius Clear 
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44 Fresh minted to the open-air by one 4 Filing pei 
them ‘raced with the winds fiSd hsteaed t. rcv r* l,n « rll « 
possibly estimate how far the waiter of that fr\ t 

to an older frund could go.* The hnc* have * *«• T”’ •** « 
mmd« »«• «f the <ypical Bunrt* ‘ epistle ’ Ih. \ A 4 * ff 

easy, a skilful blend of memories of the Od>s v ltI r |ft u 6 i 
roundings, of tlie sands of Sparta and the trenc tly ^jr 

“ Spun afttl form art* alike disciplined 4 «»*. *>o ,*i 
K linnets is a poem likely to become well know r* 44 f > *7* H *»J4 
in tiainmsr That Sorley might haye been at Ir, f; « s 
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Mining That Sorley might hwe been at U* u<l l4, * , £ 5 ° 
as he w is in verse, the few pages m 1 Behind th _ ’ 1 oH . . 
show At one point the fancy comes dangerot " ] J “If. 01 ] H ’ *"> {) 
tion , but tli« eftect aimed at by a difficult method, ‘ Q j* 1,1 11111,11 ' * 
pulM t suites*.’ Bookman di,<ni..nnted, 27 ft 

11 those |* \ll the hills and vale# along ’] ati«t tnd trui^imt 4 2 H 
would not ha\c disdained tc* write*— Sfn data* » n yh 167 

44 ( fiules Sorley’s profoundly significant potunf ll|f ^ oJ 

“With him thought must be unadorned, spitin' >» \ » l 
style has the sdd earnestness and vivid exactness \ * > 
are ihauutuistH of Greek poetry.. Hut it is whenV nimncn 

downs, siiiel), that he had the \ast, joyless vision off 14)4 ] ,s 
and to c 01m, of this sublunary being;. ..or, seen in* N r ' n * 

Unsei day, the secret shrine of ‘the mnei and item, 
a last utn 1 am e of his pierctag mysticism, is a stai! 
song Winning Po\t 

44 I he poem M'terGynt* must be quoted in full 
wuild of psvc hology in it, 1 ouplcd wnb a knowledge o 
<ould only have been intuitive’ - Qbsetvet 

“Reveal an unusually delft ate spirit of place and 
icstlrss st ui h for fiesh expression and adventure ” Mi 

41 VVhi n one considers tht author’s youth, one is struck 
uf thought and t asy mastery of technique displayed tn t P ‘ * V* .1 

monad. 3 So 

14 it is hki a>me fragment of Gteek statuary , perfect e\mt muim, 151 
plotenesa ’ II .//» County Fapet * 1 iningofdusni 

44 Poettv sei ms to have been the natural expression ofl . f 
not possible in a few woids tu do more than suggest th. k 1C * 34< * r * 
poems of this <olUition 4 I wo bonnets,’ ‘To Poets, 1 4 Hi 
KqjgtiuriV an among those that show hia personal vision a t ,f 
of a chaise ter thit hunicg toward sacrifice and pain as a 1 
a goal ” Ament an A Vvune of A'e*i'u*ws 49 g 

44 Many ot these jhh ms deserve to be treasured with the tttfr 
possessions of our I. mulish tongue bequeathed by the great ***, * 4 °" 

Heston (f/.^,Vf.) Evening ?i 

4k Les ver» suivants [*K\pectans Expectavi*] tradutsent la 
lyrtqur du sen|ti)Mtot moral 
gens se soul enr6l&.'* / An, 
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et rehgieux lequel taut de ceagi 
tgUierr* it Am Guem (A ChevriUon). 










